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mXRODUCnON xi 

ing over twenty-two yeais, it was broken into three great states, 
— Macedonia, Egypt, and Syria. 

Macedonia was first brought into contact with Rome through 
the Carthaginian victories at Trasimene and Cannse (b.c. 317, 
216). Philip, the son of Demetrius, then king of Macedonia, 
sent to Hannibal proflering his alliance ; and a treaty was con- 
cluded a year later, l^e result of this treaty was the first Mace- 
donian war with Rome, which was terminated by tlie treaty of 
Dyrrhachium (b.c. 205). A second war followed, which ended 
in the annihilation of the Macedonian army at CynocephalsB 
(B.C. 197). A peace was concluded which destroyed the polit- 
ical standing of the Macedonians, and by which all the states 
which had previously been subject to Philip were declared free. 

Philip was succeeded by his son Perseus, whose efforts i^ainst 
Eumenes of Pergamus, the ally of the Romans, brought on a third 
war (B.C. 171). The Macedonians experienced a crushing defeat 
at Pydna (b.c. 168), by the Roman army under Lucius j^milius 
PauUus. The whole country was divided into four districts (Livy, 
xlv. 29), each of which was to constitute a separate republic ; but 
the citizens of each were forbidden to form any commercial or 
connubial relations with those of any of the others. Tlius per- 
ished the empire of Alexander the Great, a hundred and forty-four 
years after his death. The isolation of Macedonia was secured, 
while the people were amused with a show of liberty. 

Two claimants for the Macedonian throne, both professing to 
be sons of Perseus, successively attempted to stir the Macedonians 
to revolt. The Achasans broke with Rome. L. Mummius was 
sent to Greece b.c. 146, and burned the city of Corinth, By the 
commission which arrived from Rome soon after, all Greece south 
of Macedonia and Epinis was formed into a Roman province 
under the name of Achaia, and Macedonia with Epirus into 
another province. 

Upon the succession of Augustus the provinces were divided 
between the emperor and the senate (b.c. 37 ; see Suet. Augustus, 
47). The provinces which enjoyed absolute peace were assigned 
to the senate, while the frontier provinces, which required military 
force, fell to the emperor. Augustus thus strengthened his own 
military power, under pretence of relieving the senate of the cares 
and dangers of the empire. 
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PREFACE 



The two epistles treated in this volume have always had a 
peculiar attraction for both readers and expositors. On the 
Epistle to the Philippians more than a hundred commentaries 
have been produced, some of them by scholars of the first 
rank. It would be strange, therefore, if this work did not 
contain a great deal which has appeared elsewhere ; and I am 
sure that the call for its publication has not arisen from the 
deficiencies of my predecessors. 

I find, nevertheless, some satisfaction in the thought that 
the knowledge of any subject is promoted, in however small a 
degree, by the independent and honest treatment of each new 
expositor, who, by approaching his work from a different direc- 
tion, seeing his material at a different angle and in the light of 
the most recent criticism, and shifting the points of emphasis, 
may reawaken attention to what is already familiar, and thus 
stimulate inquiry if he does not widen the sphere of knowledge. 

The main object in this commentary has been to exhibit 
St. Paul's thought in these two letters which I am fully con- 
vinced are from his pen. To this end all comment — gram- 
matical and lexical as well as exegetical — has been directed, 
and special care has been given, to the paraphrases with which 
the several sections are prefaced, and to the illustration of the 
apostle's nervous an<i picturesque diction upon which the marks 
of his personality are so deeply set. The theological bearings 
of certain passages it is manifestly impossible to overlook; and 
the student is entitled to demand of the commentator such 
notice and treatment of these as are consistent with the recog- 
nised difference between a commentary and a theological trea- 
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tise. To such passages I trust that 1 have brought no dogmatic 
bias to prevent or to modify the application of strict exegetical 
principles. 

I am conscious of the difficulties which attach, at certain 
points, to all attempts to place the Philippian letter in its 
complete and truthful historical setting. These difficulties are 
inevitable in the present fragmentary and limited state of our 
knowledge concerning some conditions of the Roman and Phi- 
lippian churches which are presupposed in the epistle, so that 
whatever conclusions may be reached by the most conscientious 
study will awaken question and criticism. 

I have had constantly in view the fact that these two letters 
are familiar and informal productions, and have allowed that 
fact due weight in the exegesis. Epistolary colloquialisms pre- 
sent serious difficulties to an interpreter who refuses to recognise 
them, and who insists upon the rigid application of rhetorical, 
logical, and dogmatic canons to the unstudied and discursive 
effiisions of the writer's heart. 

In seeking to avoid the selva selvaggia of technical discussion 
which impairs the value of some most important works of this 
class, I have not felt bound to go to the opposite extreme of 
dogmatic conciseness. A brief discussion has sometimes seemed 
necessary ; but, as a rule, I have given my own interpretation 
with the reasons for it at the beginning of each note, appending 
a simple statement of different views with the names of those 
who hold them. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to acknowledge gratefully 
my obligations to previous workers in this field, and not least 
to some of those from whom I have often had occasion to differ. 

MARVIN R. VINCENT. 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
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THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO 
THE PHILIPPIANS 



INTRODUCTION 



In the earliest times, Macedonia was included in that vast 
region called Thrace, which had no definite boundaries, but was 
regarded as comprising all that part of Europe lying to the north 
of Greece, 

The original seats of the Macedonians were bounded on the 
west by the chain of Scardus, the northerly continuation of 
Pindus; on the south by the Cambunian Mountains which 
formed the northwestern boundary of Thessaly; on the east by 
Mt. Bermius. The northern boundary cannot be determined. 
The original Macedonia, therefore, did not reach the sea. 

The country included within these boundaries is mountainous ; 
but between the lateral ridges connecting with the main line of 
Scardus were three wide alluvial basins, two of which were pos- 
sessed by the original Macedonians. The territory was fertile, 
affording abundant pasture and comland. The inhabitants of the 
mountains and of the plains acknowledged a common ethnical 
name, though distinguished from each other by local titles. 
Their language differed from those of the lllyrians, Thracians, 
and Greeks. The different sections, at first distinct and inde- 
pendent, were finally absorbed into one under the name of 
Macedonia, having its centre at ^gx or Edessa, the modem 
Vodhena, which, according to Phrygian legends, was the site of 
the gardens of Midas. Edessa was always retained as the royal 
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to Thessalonica, thus carrying the news of the apostle's removal 
to Rome. But for this there is not a particle of evidence. 

On the other hand, Lightfool's constructive argument for the 
e;irlier date of the letter is anything but conclusive, and is, I 
venture to think, Illogical in method, although it has the weighty 
indorsement of Dr. Hort. Lightfoot urges that in style and tone 
this epistle more resembles the earlier letters than do the epistles 
to the Ephesians and Colossians ; that it represents the transition 
from the conflict with Pharisaic Judaism to that with the new type 
of error which was emerging in the Asiatic churches. But grant- 
ing the striking parallels between Romans and Pliilippians, and 
granting that Ephesians and Colossians exhibit an advanced stage 
of development in the churches both on the side of heresy and 
of Christian knowledge, surely it by no means follows that the 
order of composition corresponds with the stages of development. 
The special circumstances in the case of each church must be 
taken into the account. I cannot see the force of Farrar's state- 
ment (Paul, ii. p. 419) thai the Philippian epistle, if it had been 
written later than the Asiatic epistles, must have borne traces of 
Ihe controversy with the incipient gnosticism of the Colossian 
church. Why? — "The incipient gnosticism of the Colossian 
church" had not reached Philippi. As Professor Ramsay ob- 
serves, " It was not in Paul's way to send to Philippi an elaborate 
treatise against a subtle, speculative heresy which had never af- 
fected that church." And, in any case, it is not easy to construct, 
on the data furnished by these epistles, a scale of church develop- 
ment so accurately graded as to furnish a satisfactory basis of 
reasoning in a case like this. Philippians, it is true, presents 
some striking parallels with Romans ; but parallels with Romans 
may be pointed out in both Ephesians and Colossians (see v. 
Sodeo, Hami-Comm. Koloss., Einl. iv.) ; and it would not be dif- 
ficult to make out a case for a development in the Philippian 
church quite as advanced as that represented in Ephesians, though 
possibly on different lines. 

Nothing in the epistle compels ns to place it later than the 
others, and nothing prevents our placing it earlier ; but it must 
be admitted that positive evidence for the earlier date is lacking. 
It may be remarked that the Philippians would follow the apostle's 
movements as closely as possible. It is not Impossible that the news 
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of his departure for Rome might have reached them from Asia be- 
fore his arrival, especially as the voyage waa so long. In that case 
their gift would probably have reached him comparatively early. 
The tone of the letter, so fax aa it relates to himself, seems to indi- 
cate fresh impressions rather than those received after a long and 
tedious confinement. 

VI 

OCCASION OF THE EPI5TUI 

The immediate occasion of the epistle was a contribution of 
money brought by Epaphroditus from the members of the Philip- 
pian church (ii. 35, iv. 18). They had sent him similar tokens of 
their affection on former occasions (iv. 15, 16 ; comp. 2 Cor. xi. 9) ; 
but an opportunity of repeating their gifts had been long wanting 
(iv. 10). Whether from the hardships of the journey, or from 
over-exertion in forwarding Paul's work in Rome, Epaphroditus 
became dangerously sick (ii. 37, 30). On his recovery he was 
troubled lest the Pbilippians should be anxious about him, and 
was eager to return in order to relieve their fears, besides suffer- 
ing, no doubt, from the homesickness peculiar to an invalid in a 
foreign land (ii. a6). Paul therefore sent him back, and sent by 
him this letter (ii. 35, 38), containing not only thanks for the gift 
(iv, 10-18), but also information about his own condition^, his 
success in preaching the gospel, and other matters of special 
interest to the Philippians ; besides such exhortations and admon- 
itions as the condition of the church as reported by Epaphroditus 
seemed to demand. 

VII 

CWnCAL QUESnONS 

The external evidence for the authenticity and genuineness of 
the epistle is substantially the same as for the principal epistles. 
It appeared in Marcion's Canon, and Hippolytus {Haeres. v. 143, 
X. 3r8) says that the Sethians, an Ophite sect of the second cen- 
tury, interpreted Phil. ii. 6, 7, to explain their doctrines. The 
excerpts from the Valentinian Theodotus preserved by Clement 
of Alexandria contain two references to Phil. ii. 7 (35, 43) . The 
letter of Polycarp to the Philippians appeals to the epistle or 
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epistles of Paul to the Philippian church (c. iii. See note tm 

Phil. iii. i). A few passages which have the appearance of 
reminiscences of the Philippian letter occur in Clement {Ad 
Car. xvl, xlvii.) ; Ignatius (Xom. ii. ; PAi/.n/. viii.) ; The Epistle 
to Diognetus, 5, and Theophilus of Antioch (Ai/ Aittolymm). 
The Muratorian Canon places it among the letters of Paul. It is 
included in the Syriac (Peshitto) and Old-Lalin versions. At the 
close of the second century it is in use by Irenjeus, Tertullian, and 
Clement of Alexandria. 

See lien. iv. 18, 4i Oem. Aid. /"am^. i. 524. Slrom. iv. ti, 19,94; 
Tert. Dt Xtaur, ty, Ctnl. Mart. v. 30; Dt Praacr. 26. 

It is cited in the letter from the churches of Lyons and Vienne 
to the brethren in Asia and Phrygia (a.d. 177, Euseb. II. E. v. 1, 
2). Origen and Eusebius admit and use it as a work of Paul. 
From the time of Irenieus aud Clement of Alexandria its authen- 
ticity and genuineness were generally recognised. 

The epistle was first assailed by Baur {Paulus, 1845; Th. /., 
1S49, 1852), followed by several representatives of the TQbingen 
school, — Schwegler {Nai:hap. Zeilal., 1846), Planck ( Th.J.. 1847), 
Kostlin {Th.J., 1850), Volkmar t77i./. 1856, 1857), Bruno Bauer 
{Christus und die Ciisuren, 1877). The grounds of attack were ; 
lack of originality and imitation of other epistles ; traces of gnostic 
ideas ; the antedating of the offices of Uishop and Deacon ; and 
the disagreement of the statements concerning justification by 
faith with Paul's statements elsewhere. The epistle was a product 
of the second century, intended to reconcile the two parties then 
struggling in the church. These parties were symbolically repre- 
sented by Euodia and S>Tityche (iv. 2). Clement of Kome was a 
myth, founded upon the conversion of Flavins Clemens, the kins- 
man of Domitian. The writer of the Clementine Homilies, in 
order to represent Clement as the disciple of Peter, represents 
him as the kinsman of Tiberius. The Pauline writer of Philip- 
pians, accepting this fiction, and anxious to conciliate the Petrine 
faction, represents this fictitious disciple of Peter as the fellow- 
laborer of Paul (iv- 3). 

These objections are mainly imaginary. On the antedating of 
the episcopate see Excursus on i. i. The identification of Cle- 
ment with Flavins Clemens is absurd, l"he assumed imitation 
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of other epistles amounts only to an occasional relationship in 
expression, the absence of which would be remarkable, and which 
does not imply dependence, Baar asserted that in ii, 5-8 the 
writer had in view the gnostic Sophia, the last of the icons, which, 
in the attempt to grasp the knowledge of the absolute One, fell 
from the irK^jpiofia into k(Vw/^ or emptiness. The ambition of the 
feon was contrasted with the self-emptying of the eternal Christ. 
Volkmar explained Euodia (' right path ') as a synonym for ortho- 
doxy, and Syntychc (' partner ') as designating the Gentile church. 
Such vagaries are their own refutation. 

The assault was renewed after an interval by Hitzig {Zur 
Krit. paulin. Br., 1870) ; Kneucker {DU Anfdnge li. rom. Chris- 
lentkums, 1881); Hinsch (Zw.Th., 1873); Hoekstra (Th.J., 
1875); Biedermann (CAm//. Z'f^miiA'ii, ii. 1SS5) ; and especially 
by Holslen, in a vigorous and searching critique {^Jp. Th., 1875, 
1876). 

The objections of this group of critics turned mainly on alleged 
divei^encies in style and matter from the acknowledged PauUne 
epistles. The principal points are tiie following ; 

I, The sharp contrast between the divine and the human form 
of existence (ii. 6-11) is unpauline. In 1 Cor. xv. 47-49, Paul 
conceives Christ in his preexislence as ai^punrw inaipavim, 'a 
heavenly man,' — an ideal man (see Escursus on ii. C-ii). Ac- 
cording to the Epistle to the Philippians, Christ's manhood begins 
with his incarnation, while his preincamate state is described as 
l» IMtptfiii Btov iimipxiav. In Other words, according to i Corinthians, 
the preincamate Christ would be only an ideal man. According 
lo Phiiippians, the preincamate Christ would belong to an order 
of beings higher than the heavenly humanity. 

The error lies in the misinterpretation of imvpanoi. It is true 
that Phil. ii. 6 presents a notion of the preincamate Christ superior 
to that of a mere heavenly man ; but irovpaviot in t Corinthians 
does not refer to the preincamate Christ, but to the risen and glo- 
rified Christ. According to Corinthians, while the first man, Adam, 
is of earthly origin (cm y^, )[o(K<k), the second man, Christ, is of 
heavenly derivation (if ofpawv), and is in heaven with his glorified 
body in which he will appear at his second coming. 'O iwmpavuK 
is he who is in heaven, not as the heavenly archetype existing 
ideally in the mind of God, but as exalted to heaven (Eph. iv. 8 ; 
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Phil. ii. 9). This appears from the term iirovpdvioi applied to 
risen and glorified Christians (comp. Phil. iii. 20, 21). The 
question which Paul is answering in i Cor. xv. 35 ff., is, " With 
what kind of a body do they come?" and the question is an- 
swered by showing the relation of the resurrection-body, not to 
that of the preincamate Christ, but to that of the risen and glori- 
fied Christ. Hence there is no contradiction between the iv 
fiop<l>y Otdv virdp\iov by which Paul represents the preincamate 
glory of Christ, and the iirovpavw; by which he represents Christ 
risen and glorified. In Corinthians Paul is not contemplating the 
mode of Christ's preexistence at all, but the mode of his existence 
as the risen and glorified Saviour, in which all true believers shall 
share. 

2. Divergences from the Pauline theology in the conception of 
Jewish law and the doctrine of justification (iii. 4-1 1). Such are : 
the assumption that Paul is blameless as touching the righteous- 
ness that is in the law ; the antithesis of ^iKcuocrvn; 17 Ik vofjLov and 
SiKoioavvrj ^ eV $€av ; the representation of justification by faith as 
StKouxrvvrf itrl ry marti ; the connecting of objective and subject- 
ive righteousness ; the putting of communion with Christ's resur- 
rection before communion with his death. 

Some of these objections are treated in the notes on iii. 4-1 1. 
The words, " as touching the righteousness which is of the law, 
blameless" (iii. 6), have their parallel in Gal. i. 14; and, in any 
case, ajce used of merely legal righteousness, and are to be read in 
the light of Paul's conception of righteousness in vs. 9. The 
doctrine of justification by faith is not treated otherwise than in 
Romans, except that the appropriation of Christ by the act of 
faith and the union of the life with Christ are combined in one 
conception and are not considered separately as in Romans. 

3. Indifference to the objective truth of his gospel (i. 15-18). 
The same parties who, in Gal. i. 6, 7 ; 2 Cor. xi. 4, are said to 
preach another Jesus and another gospel, are declared to be 
preaching Christ, instead of being anathematised as in Gal. i. 8, 9. 

But the parties are not the same (see notes on i. 15, 16). The 
words concerning the Judaisers in ch. iii. 2 have the indignant 
flavor of Galatians and 2 Corinthians, and exhibit no indifference 
to the objective truth. 

4. Paul expresses uncertainty concerning his resurrection (iii. 
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ii), which is inconsistent with the assurance that he displays 
elsewhere (Rom. v. 17, 18, 21, viii. 38, 39 ; 2 Cor. v. i ff.). But 
the words it van are an expression of humility and self- distrust, 
not of doubt. He elsewhere urges the necessity of caution and 
watchfulness against a possible lapse from the faith (ii. 12 ; i Cor. 
X. 12 ; Gal. iii. 3, v. 4), and he takes the same caution to himself 
(see note on iii. 11). He displays no uncertainty as to the object- 
ive basis of salvation, and the fellowship of suffering with Christ 
as the subjective condition of sharing his glory agrees with Rom, 



5- Self-glorification on the part of Paul in setting himself before 
his readers as a type of the righteousness of the law, and after- 
wards of justificalion by faith (iii. 4-17). This requires no answer. 
Where he speaks of his advantages as a legally righteous Jew, 
he describes them as a trusting in the Resh (vs. 4), while as 
a Christian he expressly disclaims confidence in the flesh (vs. 3, 

7-,2). 

6- Contradictory expressions as to his expectations for the 
future. On the one hand, he looks for a speedy release (i. 25, 
ii. 24) ; on the other, he contemplates martyrdom (ii. 17). But 
he says nothing but what is compatible with the alternations of 
hope and fear which are natural to a prisoner; and circumstances 
might have awakened his hopes at one time, and clouded them at 
another. 

7. The words concerning the gift of the Philippians (iv. 10-19) 
contradict i Thess. ii. g. There is no contradiction. The' latter 
passage confirms the statement of iv. 15, that the Thessalontans 
were not among the Macedonians who contributed to Paul while 
in Corinth, Holsten's assertion that Paul's way of thanking the 
Philippians is thankless, is nonsense. Nothing can be more 
delicate, more hearty, and more manly than his expression of 
gratitude. 

8. Differences in style from the acknowledged Pauline letters. 
Holsten collects these, and classifies thera as non-pauline, un- 
pauIine, and anti-pauline. 

It would seem self-evident that any writer whose mind is alive 
and whose thoughts do not move always in the same round, will 
use in one book or letter words and phrases which he does not 
use in another. The difference in subject or mood may be suffi- 
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dent to account for this. The mere couniing of unique words in 
any single epistle amounts lo little or nothing. To forty-three 
hapaxlegomena in Ephesians, there are above a hundred in 
Romans, and more than two hundred in i Corinthians. In 
Ephesians the special treatment of the unity of the Christian 
body accounts for a group of words with trw not found in the 
other epistles. 

But Pauline words abound in this epislle. For a very full table, 
see S/vaier's Commentary on Phil., supplementary note at the 
close of the Introduction, " On the Pauhne Diction of this Epistle." 
For parallels with Romans, see Lightf. Comm. p. 43. 

Schtirer (cit. by Godet) says : " All the reasons advanced in 
this sphere against the authenticity, have weight only with him 
who makes the Apostle Paul, that most living and mobile spirit 
the world has ever seen, a man of habit and routine, who behoved 
to write each of his letters like all the others, to repeat in the fol- 
lowing ones what he had said in the preceding, and to say it again 
always in the same way and in the same terms." 

The authenticity and genuineness of the epistle are defended 
by Llinemann (Pauli a<i Phil. Ep. contra BauHiim defendit, 
1847) ; B. Brllckner (Ep. ad Phil. Paulo auclori vindicata contra 
Baurium, 184S) ; Erncsli (5/W. ». Krit, 1848, 1851) ; Grimm 
{Zm. Th., 1873) ; Hilgenfeld {Zw. Th., 1873, 1875, 1877, 1884) ; 
Schenkel {Bibellex. iv. 534, Christusldld dcr ApoUel) ; Weizsiicker 
[Jd. Th., 1876 ; Apost. Zcital.) ; A. Hamack (ZA'G. ii., 1878) ; 
Mangold (Dcr Romcrbnef, 1S84, and Bleek's Einl. in d. N. T., 
1S86) ; Pfleiderer (Urchrtstcnthum ; Paiilinismm) ; Davidson 
{Introd. to Ike Study of the N. T.) ; Lipsius (Jiand-Comm. ii., 
Einl. s. Phil) ; (kHdet (Introd. au Nouv. Test., pt. i., 1893) ; 
B. Weiss (l^hrb. d. Einl. in d. N. T., 1889) ; JUlicher (Einl. in 
d. N. T., 1894) ; Klopper (Paiilui an die Philipper, 1893) 

H. J. Hollzraann (Einl. in d. N. T. 3 Aufl., 1892) says: "It 
is the testament of the apostle which we have before us, and he 
wrote it at Rome." It is accepted by Reuss and Renan, 

For the history of the controversy, see the Introds. of Holtz- 
mann and Weiss, and Lips, in the Hand-Comm., Bd. ii. See also 
Knowling (The Witness of the Epistles, p. 6 ff.) and Theo. Zahn 
(Die Briefe dii Paulas seit fUnfzig Jnhren im Feuer dcr Kritik, 
ZWL., 1889). 




To any one reading this epistle as a familiar letter of Paul to a 
greatly beloved church, intended to inform them concerning his 
own circumstances, to thank them for their generous care for him, 
and to give them such counsel as his knowledge of their condition 
might suggest, its informal and unsystematic character, and its 
abrupt transitions from one theme to another, will appear entirely 
natural. Modern criticism, however, refuses to be satisfied with 
this view of the case, and has discovered, as it thinks, substantial 
reasons for challenging the integrity of the letter. 

The principal stumbling-block is at iii. i, where, after being 
about to close the letter, as is claimed (vs. i), the apostle begins 
afresh, and proceeds to the discussion of most important matters, 
and then returns thanks for the contribution, which the letter con- 
veyed lo Philippi by Epaphroditus could not have omitted. This, 
it is asserted, forms an abrupt and harsh transition, since the point 
at which he proposed to close is really the middle of the epistle. 
Holtzmann remarks that " the rush of all the tides of criticism 
upon this passage raises the suspicion of a hidden rock." 



Stephin Lemoyne ( Knria Satra), Heiniichi (in Koppe's A^ T., iSOj), 
Fuiliai//ei.iM.yAri., i8i3), Itmutilh (A", i: Zti^tsti. Hi. 2 AaR., iSjy- 
1877; Der Apeslel Pauls. 2 Aufl.. 1872), Wciue (,Bei/r. 1. A'n/ii d. 
paulin. Br., 1867), — all assumed two letten. The Ust four assumed tlial 
iii. l-iv. 10 was addressed to a narrower circle of readers, — perhaps the 
superintendent! o[ the church. Hausrath held tbal the Ticsl letter wu 
wrillea after Paul's first hearing tterore the imperial Iribuuai, and [he sec- 
ond some weeks later, after his receipt of the gift. Schrader {Der Apmtil 
PaulHi) rceardcd iii. i-iv. g as an interpolation; while Ewald (S'Wji-Ar. 
dts Ap. Paulut, 1857), Schenkel (_Biit//e:c.). and Rcuss (Gtiii. d. Atil. 
SfAr. N. T., 1874) held the portion fruin iii. t to be a later addition, 
prompted by fresh information received by Paul. Viilter {Tk.J., iSgi) 
holds that there were two letters, — a genuine and a spurious one. The 
former consisted of i. I, z (exc. t-nan. tal Si(u,), 3-7, 12-36, ii. 17-30, 
IT. 10-20, 31, and perhaps 13; the latter of i. S-ll, 27-30, ii. 1-16, iii. 1- 
iv, 9. Liinemann, Ewald, Schenkel, llilgenfcld, and Mangold hold that 
iii. I implies former and lost Philipplan letters; and the question thus 
becomes complicated with the interpretation of the passaget in Palyi. ad 
Phil., iii, xiii. (see note oa iii. i). 
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The theory of two letters rests mainly on Ihe assumption that to 
Xoiwov in iii. I indicates an intention to close the letter. But while 
TO Koinov may mean ' finally,' it also means ' for the rest ' ; ■ as to 
what remains,' as i Thess. iv, i ; 2 Thess. iii. r. The phrase is 
common with Paul where he loosely attaches, even in the middle 
of an epistle, a new subject to that which he has been discussing. 
In I Thess. iv. two entire chapters follow to Xmirov in vs. 1. If 
Paul had meant to close the letter at iii. i, he would surely have 
expressed his thanks for the Philippians' gift before reaching that 
point. To Aotn-df means there ' as to what remains,' and is an 
introduction to what follows, not the close of what precedes. 

The abrupt transition and apparent lack of connection accord, 
as has been remarked, with the unsystematic, informal, familiar 
character of the whole letter. If the Judaistic and Libertine influ- 
ences as a germ of discord demanded such an utierance as iii. 2 ff., 
the transition was not easy to make in a familiar letter to those 
with whom the apostle's relations were so intimate and aflection- 
ate. The want of connection, however, is rather apparent than 
real, since the divisions likely to be created by these dangerous 
influences would militate against that unity and concord which the 
apostle urges in the former part of the letter. Without specifying 
and pressing some such definite points, the earlier exhortations 
might have appeared abstract and vague. 

There seem to be, therefore, no sufficient grounds for disputing 
the integrity of the epistle. If the partition theory is admitted, 
the attempt to fix the dividing lines must be regarded as hopeless 
in the face of the diflereoces between critics. 

Sec R, A. Lipsius {Hand-Comm. FJhI. t. Phil.), Iloltzmtnn {Einl 
N. T.). K16pper {Xomm. Einl.), Lighlfool (^Phil- p. 69). 



CONTENTS AND GENERAL CHARACTER 

The opening salutation is of unusual length, consisting of the 
first eleven verses, and containing thanks to God for the Philip- 
plans' former Christian fellowship with the apostle, and their 
cooperation in promoting the gospel, expressions of confidence 
in the completion of Ihe good work begun in them by God, and 
prayer for their spiritual growth. 
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From vs. tz to vs. 26 St. Paul describes his own condition as a 
prisoner, the progress of the gospel, the work of his opposers, 
the increased zeal and boldness of the Christians in Rome, and 
expresses his own feelings in view of the alternative of his speedy 
death or of his continuing to live and labor for the church. 

With vs. 27 he begins an exhortation to Christian unity and 
courage which extends to the fourth verse of ch. ii., where he 
introduces the example of Jesus Christ as an exhibition of the 
humility and self-abnegation which are essential to the maintenance 
of their fellowship. A few words of exhortation follow ; and ch. ii. 
closes with an expression of the hope of his speedy release, his 
intention of sending Timothy to Macedonia, and the announce- 
ment of the sickness, recovery, and return of Epaphroditus. 

Chapter iii. opens with an exhortation to joy, after which he 
proceeds 10 warn the church against the possible attempts of the 
Judaisers lo influence its members, characterises them in severe 
terms, and contrasts their religious attitude and teachings with 
those of the true household of faith ; the true circumcision with 
the false ; the power of faith with the inefficiency of works and 
ordinances ; and adduces in iHustration a comparison of his own 
early education, aims, and religious attainments with his present 
position and hopes as a Christian. He follows this with an exhor- 
tation to steadfastness, a lament over those who had yielded to 
the influence of the Epicurean Libertines, and had thus fallen into 
sensuality and worldliness, and a contrast of such with the citizen 
of heaven, who minds not earthly things, but confidently awaits 
the appearing of the Lord Jesus as Saviour. 

Chapter iv. begins with a repetition of the exhortation to stead- 
fastness. Two prominent women of the church are urged to 
reconcile their differences, and a former fellow-lalMrer of the 
apostle is entreated to aid them in this. Then follow exhorta- 
tions to forbearance, trustfulness, prayer, and giving of thanks, to 
the cultivation of all holy and gracious thoughts and dispositions, 
and to the imitation of his own Christian example as they had 
seen it in the d.iys of their former intercourse. To all is added 
the promise of the comfort of God's peace. 

With iv. 10 begins the acknowledgment of the gift received 
from the church, accompanied with hearty commendations of 
their habitual thought fulness and generous care for himself, and 
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e that such a spirit and such n 



an expression of his assurance tl 

will redound to their spiritual growth. 

The closing salutations are general. No names are mentioned. 
The epistle ends with the benediction, " The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ be with your spirit." 

The pervading lone of the letter is imparted by Paul's strong 
personal attachment to the church, in which respect it resembles 
the first Thessalonian epistle. It is entirely devoid of official 
slateliness. The official title is dropped from the opening saluta- 
tion, and the apostle greets the church as their friend and fellow- 
servant of Jesus Christ. The character of the epistle is almost 
wholly commendatory, in strong contrast with the epistle to the 
Galatians and with portions of the two Corinthian letters. While 
a Corinthians is tumultuous, often stern, sometimes almost men- 
acing, this letter flows on to the end in a steady stream of thankful 
joy. It breathes the spirit of unimpaired confidence. It some- 
what resembles Ephesians in the freedom with which the apostle 
abandons himself to those spontaneous impulses of thought which 
lead away from the direct line of his subject into the profound 
depths of some divine counsel, or bear his soul upward in impas- 
sioned prayer. It exhibits " none of the sensitiveness about the 
behavior of his converts to himself which appears in Galatians 
and z Corinthians ; none of the earnestness about points of differ- 
ence, none of the consciousness of the precarious basis of his 
authority in the existing state of the two churches" (Jowett). 
There is the assumption throughout of frank understanding and 
Christian friendship. 

The epistle is also marked by the absence of formulated doc- 
trinal sLilement. It exhibits the substance and heart of the gospel 
rather than its relation to any specific form of doctrinal error. 
The doctrinal points elaborated in other epistles are here matters 
of allusion rather than of discussion. Between the apostle and 
his re.iders there is assumed a community of faith in the truths 
to which he so confidently appeals for the enforcement of all that 
is pure, lovely, and of good report, and a knowledge of those 
truths which renders formal instruction unnecessary. 

Where points of doctrine are touched, it is invariably with a 
view to their practical application. The ethical character of the 
epistle is very pronounced. Even the splendid passage, ii. 5-1 1, 
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is introduced, not for the purpose of formulating the doctrine of 
Christ's preexistence and of defining the nature of his humanity 
as related to his preincamate condition, but in order to enforce 
the practical exhortation to humility. Thus, too, the doctrine of 
justification by faith as treated in ch. iii. lacks none of the essen- 
tial elements of the discussion in Romans ; yet it gains in practical 
force and attractiveness by being intertwined with the doctrine of 
mystical union with Christ. It is this which makes that passage, 
brief as it is, so valuable for the study of the real Pauline doctrine 
of justification, affording as it does no room for that scholastic 
and mechanical interpretation according to which justification is 
resolved into a forensic adjustment effected by a legal fiction of 
imputed righteousness. 

Yet the attitude of the epistle towards doctrinal error is neither 
hesitating nor compromising. Its dealing with the Judaisers in 
ch. iii. reminds us that the writer is still the Paul of the Galatian 
and second Corinthian letters. None the less it bears witness to 
the discriminating quality of a ripe charity, to the sound wisdom 
of Christian love which knows how to draw the line between weak- 
ness and perverseness ; between the occasional lapses of Christian 
immaturity and the wicked obstinacy of an estranged heart; 
between the mistakes of an untutored conscience and the selfish 
persistence of unholy desire. 

But while the character of the epistle is ethical rather than doc- 
trinal or controversial, it gives no countenance to the tendency to 
resolve the gospel into a mere code of morals. The moral inspira- 
tion which it represents has its impelling centre in a person and a 
life, and not in a code. The personal Christ is its very heart. It 
exhibits Christ /// Paul rather than before him. Christ is not a 
subject of controversy ; he is not simply a pattern of conduct. 
He is the sum of Paul's life. Paul's ideal is to be found in him. 
His death is not a sorrowful reminiscence ; it has been shared by 
the apostle in his own death to sin. The view of the resurrection, 
which this letter in common with that to the Romans presents, is 
a standing rebuke to the superfieial conception and the loose 
grasp which the church too often brings to that tnith. The res- 
urrection of the Lord is to Paul a present, informing energy and 
not only a memory and a hope. He would know the power of 
the resurrection now and here as well as hereafter. He not only 
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lives according lo Christ's life, he lives it. Christ loves, obeys, 
suffers, sympathises, toils, and hopes in him. Under the power 
of this Ufe his ovra natural affection is transfigured. He knows 
not men after the tlesh, but loves and longs for them in the heart 
of Jesus Christ. 

With the exhibition of these facts goes the corresponding em- 
phasis of the apostle's personality. The letter is more distinct- 
ively personal than any of the epistles to the churches except 
2 Corinthians. In this hes largely its peculiar fascination. But 
the personality is accentuated on a different side. Its sensitive, 
indignant, self- vindicatory aspect, so marked in the Corinthian 
letter, is completely in the background here. The Paul of the 
Philippian letter is not the man whose apostolic credentials have 
been challenged, and whose personal motives have been impugned ; 
not the vindicator of himself and of his ministry against the pre- 
tensions of false apostles ; not the missionary who is reluctantly 
constrained in his own defence to unfold the record of his labors 
and sufferings. He is the disciple who counts all things but loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord ; for 
whom to live is Christ, and to die is to be with Christ. What a 
blending of the restfulness of faith with the tenseness of aspira- 
tion ! What an upreach of desire ! With an experience behind 
him unique in its depth and richness and variety, with the mem- 
ory of personal vision of Christ and of ravishment into the third 
heaven, with a profound knowledge of the mysteries of divine 
truth won through heart-shaking moral crises, in solitary medita- 
tion and in the vast experience of his missionary career, — his 
attainment is only a point for a larger outlook, an impulse to more 
vigorous striving. In Christ he is in a sphere of infinite possibih- 
ties, and he counts not himself to have apprehended, but stretches 
forward under the perpetual stress of his heavenward calling. 



TEXT 



The epistle presents no textual questions of importance. The 
authority for the sources is Tischendorf 's Sth ed. Cril. Ma;'. 1 
have also used the 4th ed. of Scrivener's Introduction to the Criti- 
cism of the N. T., ed. Miller, and in some places have noted the 
readings of Weiss in his recent Texfftritischt Untersuchungen und 
Textherstellung, 1896. 

The text followed is that of Westcott and Hort with two or 
three exceptions. 

The following manuscripts are referred to : 

PRIMARY UNCULS 
H Cad. SiHaititiii : 41b ccqI 1117. DitcovMcd by Tischcadoif ia the convent 
of St. Catherine on Ml. Sinai, in 1859. Now at St. Pelereburg. Con- 
tains both epistles complete. Corrccton; m>, nearly contemporary^ 
d^ 6lh century; w*, beginning of 7th century, treated bj two correct- 
or*, — ti" «•*. 

A. CW. Alexaitdrittut : 5th centui?. British Museum. Contuns both 

epistles entire. 

B. Cod. ValiianHs: 4tb century. Vatican Library. Contains both epistles 

entire. Correcton; B*, nearly the same date ; B', loth or nth century, 
C Cfd. Ephraem : 5!!) century. Palimpsest National Library, Paris. 

Very defective. Wanting from rsirro sir (Eph. iv. 17) to lal t( alpi- 

rtfiat (Phil i. 31), and from futr (B«riafutr} (Phil. iii. 5) to the end. 

Collectors: C*, 6th cenlary ; C, 9th century. 
D. Ctd. ClaromaiitaHM : 6th centtuy. Gneco-Latin. National Library, 

Pari*. Contains both epistles entire. Corrector; D^, close of 6th 

F. CbJ. Augitmis: 9th century. Grseco-Latin. Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Philippiani entire 1 I%ilemon wanting in the Greek from 
Trwoiiiii (ts. zi) to the end. 

0, Cod. Boirmriania .■ gtb century. Grseco-Latin. Dresden. Wanting 
Greek and Latin, Philem. 31-35. 
An asterisk added to the title of ». MS., a* D*, signi5et a correction made 

by the original scribe. 
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SECONDARY UNCULS 

K. Cod, Mosqueftsis : 9th century. Moscow. G^ntains both epistles entire. 

L. Cod, Angeiicm : 9th century. Angelican Library of Augustinian monks 
at Rome. Wanting from i^owiav (Heb. xiii. 10) to the end of 
Philemon. 

P. Cod. Porphyrianui : beginning of 9th century. Palimpsest. St. Peters- 
burg. Both epistles entire, but many words illegible. 

MINUSCULES 

17. National Library, Paris: 9th or loth century. Both epistles entire. 

31. British Museum : nth century. Both epistles entire. 

37. Library of Town Council of Leicester: 15th century. Both epistles 

entire. See Miller's Scrivener^ vol. i. 202. 

47. Bodleian Library: nth century. Both epistles entire. 

67. Vienna: nth century. Both epistles entire. 

80. Vatican: nth century. Philippians entire; Philemon mutilated. 

137. Paris: 13th or 14th century. Both epistles entire. 



VERSIONS 

Latin: 
Vetm Latina (Lat. Vet). 

Egyptian : 

Coptic, Memphitic, or Bohairic (Cop.). 
Sahidic (Sah.). 

Syriac : 

Peshitto(Pesh.). 

Harclean (Hard.). 

Syr.»cb (Schaafs ed. of Peshitto). 

Other versions : 

Armenian (Arm.). 
Gothic (Goth.). 



Vulgate (Vulg.). 



Bashmuric (Basm.). 



Syr.utr (Peshitto and Harclean 

versions). 
Syr.c (Harclean). 



Ethiopic (/Eth.). 



COMMENTARIES 



Chrysostom, Theodorct, CEcumenius, Theophylact, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. 

Cbrysostom's commentary is in the form of fifteen homilies. It 
is not regarded as one of bis best, but it illustrates bis peculiarities 
as an expositor: his honest effort to discover and interpret his 
author's meaning; his sound grammatical and historical treat- 
ment ; his avoidance of forced and fancifiil allegorical interpre- 
tations ; bis felicitousness in illustration, Ruency of style, dramatic 
power, and general knowledge of Scripture. Migne's Patrolo- 
gia, Paris, 1863 ; Trans. Library of the Fathers, Oxford, 1843 ; 
SchafT's Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. 

Theodoret : simple and literal, mingling the expository and 
apologetic. Migne. 

The commentaries of Theodore of Mopsuestia remain only in a 
few Greek fragments and a Latin version. They are valuable as 
a protest against the vicious allegorical method of the Alexandrian 
school. Theodore is distinguished by dose adherence to the text, 
attention to grammatical points and textual variations, — by his 
exegetical instinct and his effort to adhere to the line of bis 
author's thought. Theodore of MopsuesHa's Commentary en the 
Minor Epistles of St. Paul: The Latin Version with the Greek 
Fragments. Ed. from the MSS., with Notes and an Introduction, 
by H. B. Swete, Cambridge University Press. 

EARLIER COIiIMENTARIBS 

Among these may be named those of Erasmus, Bucer, Zwingli, 
Beza, Calvin, Calixtus, DaiI16, Musculus or Meusslin, Velasquez, 



xl COMMENTARIES 

Le Clerc, Hyperius, Vorstius, Grotius, Crocius, Aretius, Piscator, 

Estius, a Lapide, Breithaupt, am Ende, Rheinwaldj Matthies, van 
HengL'i, Hoekiuann, Bengel, Rilliet, 

John Cu.vin is marked by solid Icuaiag, contenipl for exegelical tricks, 
independence, thoraughDess, leneneu, and pteclsion 
of language. 

John Albert Bengel: Cnamen Navi Trilaminti. Ed. of Steudel, 1855. 
Translaliuns by Fausset, Edinbiugh, and Lewis and 
Vincent, PhUadelphia. IS60. While molt of his criti- 
cal woclt is obsolete, lie remains distinguished for keen 
spitilual insight, terse and pithy diction, and suggest- 
ive exposition of the force and bearing of individual 
words. Always mentioned with respect by modern 

A. Rilubt: Ctmmmlairc sut V&pitri dt fApAlre Paul aux Pkilifi- 

fiim. 1841. Witli illustrative essays. Learned, — 
not controversial or dogmatic, -^ interesting, Scriptural, 
dear in statemenL Issued before Ibe altacks of the 
Tubingen schooL 



MODERN COMMENTARIES 

Henrv Alfohd: Greti Teilamml, 1849-1861 and later. Largely a digest 
of German exegesis which he was the first to introduce 
to the scholars of the established chuich in England. 
He is jadicial rather tban origiinal, sometimes too much 
given to balancing opinions after the earlier Germail 
method 1 but in his treatment of this epistle, his judg- 
ments show considerable independence and deciuve- 
ness, and the commentary contains mattei which it 
Etill valuable. 

W. M. L. De WkTTE : Kursgefaislis txigtHsckts Uandbiuh aim Niutn Tula- 
mint. Kurte ErMSrmtg der Briifi an dit Kalmier, 
an FhilimoH, an die Efhaer und PM/iffer. 1836- 
184S. Wide and accurate scholarship! sound eiegeti- 
cal tact, — independent, acute, concise. 

H. A. W. Meveb: Kritiich ixcgilisiht! Handbvch Uber dit Britfi an dit 
Pkilifpir. Kahssir, und an Philcmun, 5 Aufl. A. IL 
Franke, 1SS6. New ed. in preparation. This volume 
of the Komaunlar Uber das Neue Ttitamenl was pre- 
pared by Ur, Meyer's own hand. Meyer stands in the 
very front rank of exegetes. Great learning; remark- 
able exegetical insight; devout, fair, independent, clear 
and forcible in sUlement; strong historic sense. He 
leans somewhat towards excessive literalism, and is not 
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a good authority on texL Hie Ameriuut edition, 1SS5, 
4th Germ., conlaini the notes of President T. Dwight 
of Vale Utiivctsity. These are discriminating and help- 
ful. I)i. Uwight hu a iBie faculty of putting into a 
cleat mil simple form the factors of a complicated 

C. J. ElLICOTT: a Crilir.1l ami Crammalita/ Cemmentary tn St. rauPs 
EpislUi to iht I'hilifpians, Celessiaiu, ami Pkiltmoii. 
5th ed. Ripe exegetical judgment; careful discrimi- 
nation of gniininatical niceties; remarkable power of 
stating line distinctions and shades of meaning; great 
accuracy. Ilis commentary is still most valuable. 

J. B. LiGHTFOOT : Si. Paul's EpiUlt la lAi PAilifpiani. Rrtiiud Ttxl with 
Intrmluclioji, Nolls, and Dissertations. 1st ed. 1868; 
12th ed, :Sg6, a reprint of the revised and slightly 
altered 4th ed. of 1885. Has long held a very high 
rank among commentaries on this epistle. The la- 
mented author's large and varied learning appears 
especially in the essays and excursuses which so de- 
lightfully exhibit the historical setting of the letter. In 
point of exegesis, the commentary, while always sug- 
gestive, is not equal to some others. 

B. Weiss: Dir Philifperhrief aiiigtstiu und dii Gtschichtt stintr 

Ausltgung krilisik dargeslillt. 1859. A most thorough 
piece of work, ll leaves no point untouched, and treats 
every point with ample learning, conacientious pains- 
taking, independence, and positiveness. It ii valuable 
in studying the history of the exegesis. 

Albert KlSpper: Dir Brief dis Afoslil Paiilus an die Philipfer. 1893, 
A commentary which must he reckoned with. Care- 
fully and conscientiously done, with adequate scholar- 
ship. Needlessly elaborated; too difTuse; but the 
reader who has the patience to make his way through 
the mazes of an involved style will commonly be re- 
warded fiJr his pains. Ilis critical tendencies are radi- 
cal, but he accepts and defends the authenticity of the 

Joseph Agar BEFn": A Comminlary an St. PauTs Efislles to the F.fhesiani, 
Philifpians, and Calossiani, ami to Philemon. 1891. 
With a good scholarly basis. It can hardly Iw calleil 
a popular commentary, but does not meet the demands 
of a full critical commentary. In the attempt to con- 
dense, some things are passed over with mere state- 
ment which deserve more careful notice. 

J, RawsON LuMBY: The Kfislle of Paul to the Philifpians. SchafTs Popular 
Commentary, i88z. Bright, interesting, and suggeitive, 
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COMMENTARIES 



Karl Braunb: 



R. A. Lipsius: 



H; VON SODEN: 



John Eadik: 



Die Briefe Sti Pauli an die Epheser, Kolosser, Philipper^ 
theoiogisch'komiietisch bearbeitet. Langc*s Bibehuerk, 
1867. Trans, with additions by II. B. Hackett, Schaffs 
Lange^ 1 870. The value of Langc*s Bibekverk is im- 
paired l>y an accumulation of doctrinal, ethical, homi- 
letical, and practical material. The quality of Dr. 
Hackctt's work is always gootl, and his additions are 
valuable. 

Briefe an die Galater, Rofner, Philipper. Iland-Com- 
tnentar zum Neuefi Teitament^ von Holtzmann^ Lip- 
sius, Sehmiedel, und von Soden. Ikl. ii. Abth. 2, 2 
Aufl., 1892. In striking contrast with most earlier Ger- 
man commentaries in which conflicting opinions are 
elaborately discussed; terse and condensed; learned, 
acute, penetrating, and clear. Introduction valuable. 
Represents the radical German school of N. T. criticism. 

Der Brief des Apostels Paulus an die Philipper, 1889. 
A charming homiletical exposition. 

A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul 
to the Philippians, 2d ed. 1884. A full and useful 
commentary; too much of the homiletic element. 



ABBREVIATIONS 



ECCLESIASTICAL WBnXRS 



Ambtost. 




IgK. 


Ignatio^ 


Ans. 


Atiselm. 


Jet. 


Jerome. 


Aug. 


Augasline. 


Joh. Dam, 


John of Dunucus. 


Chr. 


Chiysoatura. 


Jos. 


Josephus. 


a«m. Alex 


Gement of Alcxandiia. 


Jusl.M. 


Justin Martyr. 


Qcm. Rom 


Qcment of Rome. 


(Kc. 


(KcumcDiui. 


Cyr. Alen. 


Cyril of Aleiandritt. 


Polyc. 


Polycarp. 


Kuseb. 


Euscbius. 


Tert. 


Tcrtullian. 


Greg. Nys. 


Gregory of Ny»sa, 


Thdrt. 


Theoiiotet. 


Hil. 


Hilary. 


Theo. Mop. Theodoie of Mopiuesti 


Hippol. 


Hippolytiu. 

CLASSICAL 


Tbeoph. 
WRITERS 




jEs. 


/Eschytui. 


Hdt. 




App. 


Appian. 


Horn. 


Homer. 


Arisliii. 


Aristi.lM. 


Juv. 


Juvenal. 


Atisloph. 




Ov. 


Ovid. 


Arislut. 


Aristotle. 


Pclron. 


Pctroniu*. 


Alhcn. 


Alhena;u». 


Pind. 


Pindar. 


Corp. I. Iji 


. Corpus Inttriptionum 


Hut. 


llutarch. 




iMtinarum. 


Polyb. 


Polyhius, 


Oiip. I. Gr 
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TO THE PHIUPPIANS 



t 1-11. THE PROLOOTJB 

The Prologue contains ; 

An Address and GREETtNC (i-j); 

A Thanksgiving (3-5); 

A Commendation and Praver (6-11). 

Paul ami Timothy, bomiservants of Jesus Christ, send greeting 
to the mtmliers ami officers of the church at PhiUppi. Grace and 
peace to you from God our father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

All my remembrance of you is mingled with thanksgiving to God, 
On every occasion of my prayers I joyfully make my petition for you 
all, giving thanks for your cooperation in promoting the gospel from 
the time it was first preached among you until the present, and with 
eonfidence that God will perfect the good work which he has begun 
in you and will show it completed in the day when Christ shall 
appear. And my confidence in you is Justified by my personal 
affection far you, by your sympathy with me in my imprisonment, 
and iy the aid which you give me in the defence and establishment 
of the gospel; thus showing yourseh'es to be sharers in the grace 
which enables me to preach Christ and to suffer for his sake. 

God is my witness how I long after you all with a Christly affec- 
tion. J pray that you may abound in intelligent and discriminating 
love : that in your inquiries into truth and duty you may approve 
that which is supremely good ; that you may be sincere and blame- 
less in viero of the day when Christ shall appear; and that you 
may be filled with the fruit of righteousness which shall redound 
to the glory and praise of God. 

The character of the whole Epistle is reflected in this introduc- 
tion. It is unofhcial, aRectionale, famihar, unlike the opening of 
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the Galatian Epistle, and more nearly resembling the introductions 
to the two Thessalonian letters. At the same time it is solemn 
and deeply earnest. 

Address and Greeting 

1. OouXof Kol Ti/io#«os : So in the introductions of 2 Cor., Col., 
and Philem,, and of i and i Thess. where the name of Silvamis is 
added. Timothy was well known to the Philippian Church as 
Paul's intimate friend and companion. He was with Paul at 
Rome. He had been his companion in his first visit to Mace- 
donia (Acts xvi. I, 3, lo, 13). He had visited Macedonia later 
(Acts xtx. 22, XX. I, 4) ; and Paul was proposing to send him 
again as his representative to the Philippian Church (Phil, ii, ig- 
23). His name, however, in this letter, is associated with Paul's 
only in the salutation, although the omission of Paul's apostolic 
tide is not due to his naming Timothy with himself. (Comp. 
I Cor. i. I ; Col. i. i.) Tliat Timothy acted as amanuensis is pos- 
sible, but is not indicated by anything in this letter. The amission 
of the title " aposde " (comp. Introductions to 1 and 2 Cor., Kom., 
and Gal.) accords with the familiar and unofficial character of the 
letter, and also with the fact that his apostolic claims were not 
challenged by a Judaising party in Phiiippi as they were in Galatia 
and Corinth, 

Aoi/AjH Xpumn' "lijo-oC : ioEXtn occurs in Paul's intrwluctory 
salutations only here and in Rom. and Tit. The phrase ' bond- 
servants of Jesus Christ ' exhibits the general conception under 
which ' apostle ' is classed. Jerome observes : " Ambo servi, non 
arabo apostoU. Omnis enim apostolus servus, non oranis autem 
servus apostolus." The servile element does not enter into Paul's 
use of th& expression. It carries for him the thoughts of cheerful 
and willing service which, in his view, is inseparable from true 
freedom (Rom. vi. 18, zz) ; of dependence upon Christ; of 
ownership by Christ (1 Cor. iii, 13, vii. 21) j and of idendfication 
with Christ in his assuming the form of a bondservant (Phil ii. 7). 
The terra may be slightly colored with a reference to his special 
calling, as is 8iaKwo« in i Cor. iii. 5 ; z Cor. iii. 6 ; Eph. iii. 7, 
He would thus announce himself as not acting in his own name, 
but as the agent of another. (Comp. Gal. i. 10; Rom. i. i ; 
Col, iv. i>.) The phrase nw n;i?, LXX SovAw 6coi or Kvpiov, is 
often apphed to the O.T. prophets in a body. (See Amos iii. 7 ; 
Jer. vii. 25 ; Ezra ix. 11; Dan. ix. 6.) Also to Moses, Jos. i. 2 
(o Bipiiraiv) ; to Joshua, Jud. ii. 8 (SoSAos) ; to David, Ps. xxxvi. 
(xxxv.), title, txKviii. (Ixxvii.) 70, Ixxxix. (Ixxxviii.) 4, at (SovAm). 
It is found in ihe introductory greetings of Rom., Tit., Jas., Ju<le, 
a Pel., " showing," as Professor Sanday justly remarks, " that as 
the apostolic age progressed, the assumption of the title became 
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established on a broad basis, Bui it is noticeable how quietly 
St. Paul steps into the place of the prophets and leaders of the 
Old Covenant, and how quietly he subsiitutes the name of his 
own Master in a connection hitherto reserved for that of Jehovah " 
{Comm. on Rom., i. i). 

The MS. reading* of Ihe Pauline introductions vary between 'It^rnSi 
XpiiTTit and XptvT6< 'Vit^avt. Kui a table of the vorialions see Sanday's 

From this jl appears that 'IX is peculiar to the earlier group of intro- 
ductioDS, and X'l to the later; I and z Cor. and Kom. being doubtful. The 
change seeais to point to the increasing use of Xpurrit as a proper name 
instead of a title. Nevertheless, in the bodies of the Epialle& both designs* 
lioni occur; in Kom., Gal., Eph., Gil., and the Pastotali, almost equally, 
while X'l predominates in I and 2 Cor. and Phil., and 'IX predomioBtet 
deddedly only ui the Thessalonian Epistles. 

x-oiTtv rois a.fUn.% : It will be observed that the letter is addressed 
to alt the individual Christians in Phillppi, though the supei^n- 
tendents and ministers are named immediately after. See farther 
in Excursus on Ilishops and Deacons. 'Ayutt, which is rare in 
classical Creek, in the LXX is the standard word for "holy." 
Both the LXX and N.T. writers bring it out of the background in 
which it was left by classical writers. lis fundamental idea is 
setting apart. Thus, in class., " devoted tu the gods." Occasion- 
ally in a bad sense, " devoted to destruction " ; " accursed " ; but 
not in Biblical Greek. In O.T., " set apart to God," as priests 
(Lev. xxi. 6, 7) ; the tithe of the land (I*v. xxvii, 30) ; the holy 
place in the house of God (i K. viii. 10 ; comp. Heb. ix. i) ; the 
most holy place (Ex. xxvi. 33 ; comp. Heb. ix. 3) ; the Israelites, 
as separated from other nations and consecrated to God (Lx. xix. 
6 ; Lev. xx. 26 ; Deut. vii. 6 ; Dan. vii. 22 ; 2 Esdras viii. j8). 
This idea is transferred to the N.T. and applied to Christians 
(Acts ix. 13, 32, 41 ; Rom. i. 7 ; i Cor. vi. i, z ; i Pet. ii. 9). 
Ideally a-yto^ implies personal holiness ; moral purity. See Lev. 
xi. 44, xix. 3 ; 1 Cot. vii. 34 ; i Pet. i. 16. Of John the Baptist 
( Mk. vi. ao) ; of Christ (Acts iii. 14) ; of God ( i Sam. vi. ao ; 
Jn. xvii. II ; I Pet. i. 15) ; of God's law (Rom. vii. 12) ; of the 
Spirit of God {.\cts ii. 33, 38 ; Rom. v. 5 ; etc.). Paul uses it 
here as a common designation of Christians belonging to the 
Philippian community. It does not imply actual hohness, but 
holiness as appropriate to those addressed and obligatory upon 
them, as persons set apart and consecrated. In this sense it 
does not occur in the Gospels (except, possibly, Mt. xxvii. 5a) 
or in the Epistles of Pet. and John. It is rare in Acts. It 
appears in the opening salutations of all Paul's letters to Churches 
except Gal. and t and 2 Thess. It is applied to Jewish Christians 
(i Cor. xvi. I, 15 ; s Cor. viii. 4, ix. i, 12 ; Rom. xv. 25, j6, 31). 
Chrys. remarks; "It was hkely that the Jews too would call 
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themselves ' sainls " from Ihe first oracle, when they were called 
'a holy and peculiar people ' (Es. ix. 6 ; Deut. vii. 6). For this 
reason he aiided ' that are in Christ Jesus.' For these alone are 
holy, and those henceforward profane." Similarly Theoph. {See 
Uelitzsch, Art. " Heiligkeit Guttcs " in Herz. H/. Em.) 

iv Xpurri^ 'Ir/aov : Connect with toU ayLtxs. I'his, and the 
kindred formulas tV Xpirrrw, iv 'lijtroZ, iv Kvpiw, iv aunji, are com- 
mon Pauline expressions to denote the most intimate communion 
of the Christian with the living Christ. "Ec Xpurrw 'Itjiroa occurs 
48 limes, Iv XpHTT^ 34, iv Kvpia 50. These phrases are not found 
in the Synoptic Gospels, though their equivalent appears in John 
in the frequent ^i- ipoi. The conception is that of a sphere or 
environment or element in which a Christian lives, as a bird in the 
air, a fish in the water, or the roots of a tree in the soil. Christ 
glorified, Christ as irwE/ui (2 Cor. iii. 17), is the normal hfe- 
element of the believer. He "puts on" Christ as a garment 
(Gal. ill. !•}). In Christ alone be truly lives, and his powers 
attain their (iill range and efficiency. The order is invariably iv 

The futmula is elahoralely an<I ah\j discussed by G. A. Deissmann in hii 
monograph Dit naulfslamtHllichf Formd ' in Chrislo Jeiu,' Marburg, 1891. 
He carefully traces the use of in with the pergonal singular tlirough the 
Classics, the IXX and Ihe N.T., and c»ncludM that the phrase is uri^nnl 
with Paul. His discuaaion as to whether a material conception is at ihc 
boKom of it, or whether it is a purely rhetorical mode at speech is not 
impurtant. 



mil' iiiuiKttirot<i k 
B>DKread«-L>v 



the fellow-bishops." So Chrys., Theoph. 



Render ; ' with the superintendents and ministers," and notice 
that the mention of these officials is appende'd to the more special 
salutation to the members of the Church. See Excursus at the 
end of this chapter. 

2. x^f-^ ipXv Kill ftp^r) &jr& @C(lS Tarpof ^p.dv tal Kvpiov *Ii^ov 
XpiiTToi; r So in Rom., i and 2 Cor., Gal., and Eph. Col. omits 
not Kvp. 'IX. 1 Thess. has x"f"' V'*" '"^' ^ipv"?- * Thess. omits 
^pMiv after iraTpos. i and 2 Tim. add tAtos to x°4"^ ^nd «'p'W 
and have Xrou l-qaav too Kvplov ^puiv. Tit. ; ;i('ipif toi iip^nj nTO 
Ottni varpbt Kol Ktov "lijtroC rav (riaT^poi ijfiuiv. Notice the com- 
bination of the Greek and Hebrew forms of salutation. Xapii is 
primarily that which gives joy or pleasure (xapa, X'"'p"'')- ''^ 
higher. Christian meaning is based on the empiiasis o{ freettess in 
a gift or favor. It is the free, spontaneous, absolute lovingkind- 
ness of God towards men. Hence it often stands in contrast with 
the ideas of debt, law, works, sin. Sometimes the cause is put for 
the effect ; so that it means the state of grace into which God's 
freely- bestowed favor brings Christians (Rom. v, 2; Gal. v. 4), 
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and conserjuently the capacity or ability due to that gracious state 
(Eph. iv. 7). It is this free favor of God, with all that follows it, 
that Paul in his salutation desires for his readers. Elp-^ is not 
tranquillity or repose, save as these are conceived as resulting from 
the cessation of hostility between God and man. Reconciliation 
is always at the basis of the Pauline conception of peace. Simi- 
larly I^. xxix. II, hxxv. 8; Is, liii. 5, These terms, therefore, 
are not to be regarded as mere equivalents of the ordinary forms 
of salutation. They link themselves with these, and it is also true 
that Paul does not use them with any distinct dogmatic purpose ; 
but it is inconceivable that he should have employed them with- 
out some consciousness of the peculiar sense which attaches to 
them throughout his lellers. Thus Weiss justly says that ■' the 
(act that these terms connect themselves with the ordinary Greek 
and Hebrew greetings does not exclude the employment of ' grace ' 
in its specifically Christian and Pauline sense in which it denotes 
the unmerited divine operation of love, which is the source and 
principle of all Christian salvation. Similarly, ' peace ' is not to 
be understood primarily in the technical sense of Rom. v. 1, as 
the first-fruit of justification ; but we may be sure that, in Paul's 
mind, the whole state of tranquillity and general well-bcin^; which 
was implied in ' peace ' attached itself at the root to the fact of 
reconciliation with God," 

The fact that God and Christ appear on an equality in the salu- 
tation cannot be adduced as a positive proof of the divine nature 
of Christ, though it falls in with Paul's words in ch. ii., and may 
be allowed to point to that doctrine which he elsewhere asserts. 
We cannot be too carefiil to distinguish between ideas which 
unconsciously underlie particular expressions, and the s.'ime ideas 
used with a definite and conscious dogmatic purpose. I'his Epis- 
tle especially has suffered from the overlooking of this distinction. 



Tke Thankscivinc 

3. Ev}(api(rrui t^ $ia fiav iwi irairr] Tg ^wiy ^Ai"*' f 
jit^n fiov, vTtip irai^uti' u/icui' fiira )(<'pai rifv Sn^iriv ir< 



Render ; ' 1 thank my God in all my remembrance of you ; 
always, in every supplication of mine, making my supplication for 
yoii all with joy.' 'I'hus irdvrorc iv ffirij 3«r/CTti jiow IS attached to 
the following words, and trip mtrroiv Iftuiy belongs, not to iv winj 
Soitrct piou, but to rifi' Siiam woiovit.tiiot. 

: irrangenicnt ot the woril* {»o Weiss, 
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■tlacbes it lo the raregoing words; and makes luri x<>P°< • • ■ ttoKf'inrot a 
tcpBTBte explanatory clause clefiiiine the character of rdc-n Si^ti. Me 
joins vdrroTi with (A^afiiffTW. Ellic. connects inrip irAuTwr iii.Cir with 
Strati fiou, as Mey. 

Comp. I Thess. i. i ; Rom. i. 9, 10; Eph. i. 16; Col. i. 4; 

Philem. 4. 

Tiu 6t<o funi : For ^uni with the sense of personal relationship, see 
Acts xxvii. 23 ; Rom. i. 8 ; Philem. 4. 

irl TTocn; Tn fi-vti^ inaiv : The local sense of im runs into the 
temporal, and blends with it (Jelf, Gr. 634, a). Render 'in,', 
and comp. ii. 1 7, The sense is similar if not identical where im 
occurs with the genitive in i Thess. i. s ; Eph. i. 16 ; Philem. 4. 
But see Ellic. here. Not 'upon every remembrance' as A.V., 
which is precluded by the article with iivua, but ' in all my 
remembrance ' ; my remembrance of you as a whole is mingled 
with thanksgiving. Mviia is not 'mention' (as Kl,), a meaning 
which it has only when joined with voUur6at, as Rom. i. 9 ; Eph, 
i. 16 ; I Thess. i. 2. To make v/tSv the subjective genitive, 'your 
thought of me,' with an allusion lo their gift, is ag.iinst usage, and 
would require a definite mention of the object of remembrance. 
Hamack, 7X. LZ., 1889, p. 419, wrongly renders " for every mode 
of your remembrance," adding " whereby, in the very beginning 
of the letter, the Philippians' gift is thought of with tenderness." 
The thought is quite unsuitable that Paul is moved to remem- 
brance only by the exhibition of their care for him. 

4. irdvTort iv itaxri) htT/au 1 Ilairij Seijirci defines irat-rort, as Tray- 

ToTt marks the occasions of tvjfapitrrui. On every occasion of his 

praying he makes request for them. Ac'ijo-k is petitionary prayer ; 
'supplication.' Paul alone joins it with irpoumx^, which is the 
more general term for prayer. (See Phil. iv. 6; Eph. vi. 18; 
I Tim. ii. I.) npovivx^ is limited to prayer to God, while Si'ijiri; 
may be addressed to man. (See Trench, J^. T. Syn. Ii. ; Schmidt, 
Synon. 7, 4 ; Ellic. on ■ Tim. ii. 2 ; Eph. vi. iS.) Ttjv Sojtrii' 
defines the more general sraoi) Bt^tra, and is in turn defined by 

;«ri xuptts : The petitions are accompanied with joy, the cause 
of which is indicated in vs. 5-7. 

5. iv'i Tij Kotfoivif u/iiv : Connect with tuxopurri, not with 7^1- 
So^iriF B-oiou/itvos. For, i. tixapt^rria would ihus be left without an 
object. 2. The ' fellowship ' is not the subject of Paul's prayer, 
but of his thanksgiving. 3. Et-^nptrrrtir and similar verbs are used 
by Paul with ijrl, as i Cor. i. 4 ; a Cor; ix. 15 ; but ijil never 
occurs with &ct]triv t-oiov/icvik or iiurSut to mark their cause or 
ground. Neither should irl rg Ktuvoivif be connected with /itra 
)(apai which would require t^» before «VI. 

KMKtui'ia : ' Fellowship ' (nou'ik, ' common '). A relation between 
individuals which involves common and mutual interest and par- 
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ticipntion in a common object. Tlie word occurs often in Paul 
anil in John's epistles. Occasionally of ihe particular form which 
the spirit of fellowship assumes, as the giving of alms (Rom. xv. 26 ; 
Heb. xiit. 16), biit always with an emphasis upon the principle 
of Christian fellowship which underlies ihe gift. Here it means 
sympathetic participation in labor and suffering. 

ry Kotv. vfiaiv : ' your fellowship.' ' Not fellowship with you ' 
(objective genitive) ; for when Paul uses the objective genitive 
with ■Mi'iiivia, it is to express fellowship with a ilivine and not a 
human person (i Cor. i. 9; 2 Cor. xiii. 13; Phil. ii. 1). More- 
over, when Koiviuvia is used of fellowship jvitA (una cum) human 
persons, the relation is indicated by ^tri (1 John i. 3, 7). Comp. 
trpM, 2 Cor. vi. 14, Hence lumv here is subjective. No defining 
word indicates their fellowship with him. The meaning is their 
fellowship with each other in the cause of the gospel. If the ref- 
erence had been particularly to their fellowship with Paul, fur 
ifim) would probably hiive been added. 

tU TO twiyytAioi' ; Describes the character and object of the fel- 
lowship. For KoLymvia with tit, see Rom. xv. 36 ; 2 Cor. ix. 13 ; 
and comp. iKOivaiyjiatv «k, Phil, iv, 15. The meaning is not 'con- 
tribution,' though the thought of their gifts may have been dis- 
tinctly present to the apostle's mind (so Ellic. and Lighlf.) j nor 
' participation " in the gospel as sharers of its blessings ; but ' your 
close association in the furtherance of the gospel.' 

airo r^ vpaiTrpt ij/npns : 

WH. and Weiss tetain Ti,t with H ADP 37. Tiseh. omits with DFGKL. 



* The first day ' i 
Acts xvi, 13 ; Col. 
trtwotSiii^. 

a)(pi Tov vvv '. As Rom. 



the day when they received the gospel. (See 
. 6.) Connect with rg KMriafitf vfiwv, not with 
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The CoM%tENDATiON AND Prayer 

6. wHTOifliu? : ' being confident.' Appended to fixapimH and 
parallel with woiovntviK. 

nvTo ToCro: Not governed by wtrmBoM;, but appended to it as 
specially marking the content and compass of the action (Ellic.). 
Il prepares the way for the matter introduced by on. (Comp. 
Eph. vi. 22 ; Col, iv. S.) Not ' for this very reason ' (Mey.), i.e. 
by reason of your past cooperation, but referring to what follows. 

o tsapiafuvoi : 'He' — God — is the source of Paul's confidence, 
not only for himself, but for his converts ; God, whom he thanks 
in all his remembrance of them. For the omission of 0cm, comp. 
Kom. viii. 11 ; Gal. i. 6, ii. 8, iii. 5, v, 8; 1 Thcss. v. 24. That 
impiafiaHyi contains a sacrificial metaphor, the beginning of the 
gospel-work among the Philippiuns being conceived as the inaugu- 
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ration of a sacrifice (I.ightf.), is not probable. The word is used 
in that sense mostly in poetry, and the conception, in any case, is 
far-fetched. Lightf, compares ii. 17, but that can hardly be said 
to be in point. 'EvapxiaSai occurs three limes in the N.T. 
(2 Cor. viii. 6 ; Gal. iii. 3), only in Paul, and always with imrtXtiv. 
iv vfuv : ' In you ' ; in your hearts. Not ' among you.' (Comp. 

ii. .3.) 

ipyov iyaBov : Comp, ii. 13. The work begun in their reception 
of the gospel, and developed in their activity and close fellowship 
for its promotion. The thought is taken up again in vs. 7- 

(VtrtXcfu ; ' Complete,' ' consummate.' For the thought, comp. 
I Cor. i. 8 ; I Thess. v. 24 ; 2 Thess. iii. 3. The sense is preg- 
nant ; will carry it on toward completion, and finally complete. 

o,Xpi ^/liftai Ti)ow XpuTTov : ' Day of Jesus Christ ' is the second 
coming or pamusia of the Lord. The phrase is varied in Paul's 
epistles : ^ ^i^ipu, absolutely ( i Thess. v. 4 ; i Cor. iii. 13 ; Rom. 
xiii. 12) ; 4 ^p-tpa imiyri (a Thess. i. to) ; ic-tpa. Xpurrov (Phil, 
i. 10, ii. 16) ; ^p.ipa Kvpiot! or Toij Kvpiav (i Cor. v. 5 ; 1 Thess. 

V. 1 ; 2 Thess, ii. 2) ; ^fiipa roB xvpiov ij/iSiv 'Irjaov (Xtov) (i Cor. 
i.8; I Cor. i, 14). It refers to a definite point of time when the 
Lord will appear, and Paul expects this appearance soon. At- 
tempts to evade this by referring his expressions to the day of 
death, or to the advance toward perfection after death until the 
final judgment, are forced and shaped by dogmatic preconceptions 
of the nature of inspiration. (See Jowett, " On the Belief of the 
Coming of Christ in the Apostolical Age," in TJie Epistles of St. 
Paul to the Thessalonians, etc.). 

7. KoBuK ioTui SiKaioi' ipai raoro t^poyttv tnrip jran-uii' vp.!ov : 
' Even as it is right for me to be thus minded on behalf of you all.' 

Kndidf is a nearer definition of irtiroiOws, stating its ground in the 
affectionate relation between Paul and his readers. For a similar 
usage, see Gal. iii. 6, I am confident, nvit as it is right for me 
to have such confidence. Comp. also iii. 17 ; Rom. i. 28 ; i Cor. 
i. 6 ; Eph. i. 4. 

Simiov : in the general moral sense, as iv, 8 ; Acts iv. 19 ; Eph. 

VI. t ; Col, iv. I ; referring, as in classical us.ige, to the concep- 
tion of what is normal, yet having at its foundation, not the natural 
relation of man to man, but the moral relation of man to God. 
The classical construction of *the clause would be SiKaior ipi ruirro 
ifiptiytii', or SiViuof tlpi TovTa ijip. (See win. Ixvi.) 

ijtpuYUv : ' To be minded ' ; not as A.V., ' to think.' The word 
denotes rather a general disposition of the mind than a specific 
act of thought directed at a given point. Comp. iii. 15, 19, iv. 2 ; 
Rom. viii. 5, xi. so ; i Cor. xiii. 1 1 ; Gal. v. 10 ; Matt. xvi. 23 ; 
and see on iii. 15. Comp. also ^pdtT//ia(Rom. viii, 6, 7, 27). Mey. 
defines ' the ethical Christian quality.' Similarly, in class. Greek, 
^poMiv often occurs with tl, xaXm, up^tuf, Kaxut : ra rtros ^povtiv 
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is to be of one's parly or on his side, (See Schmidi, Synon. 147, 
7, 8.) I'he reference of ^povtlv here is to irtvoiSuK, not to the 
'supplication' (vs. 4), which the sense uf ^povtif does not admit. 

{mip TTuvric vfi-wv : 'Yirip is Stronger tlian rtp'i, ' concerning.' 
Const, with ^fimeri', as iv. 10. ' .\ll,' collectively. The reference 
of this frequently recurring ' all' to Paul's deprecation of divisions 
in the church is far-fetched. 

Sta TO (X*iv in iv T^ Ka/i&iif v/iai : ' Because I have you in my 
heart.' Not, ' because you have me,' which is forbidden by the 
position of the words, and by the following verse (Win. xliv.). 
It is right for me so to think, because I have a personal affection 
for you (comp. 2 Cor. vii. 3), as those who are my partakers in 
grace and my co-laborers in the work of the gospel. This is not 
to be understood as if Paul's natural affection for his readers made 
it right for him to expect that the work begun in them would be 
completed, but the expectation was justified by his love for thein 
in Ckrisl. He knew no man after the flesh {2 Cor. v. 16) ; he 
loved them 'in the heart of Jesus Christ' (vs. 8), and the reason 
for bis love was also the fundamental reason for his confidence in 
the completion of the work of God in them. 

Iv Tc rots ScfTfUMf iiav, etc. : Not to be taken with the preceding 
sentence, so as to read ' I have you in my heart both in my bonds,' 
etc. (so Mey., De W., Alf., Beet, Weizs.), but to be attached to 
the following irvvKOiviaviiv: . . . on-o? (so Lips., Lightf, Dw., Weiss, 
Ellic, Kl., Ead., WH., R.V.), 'I have you in my heart as being 
(ovTus) partakers with me in grace both in my bonds and in the 
defence,' etc. The development of the thought as related to 
KMpui'ia (vs. 4) and the repetition of t/i5t, which is more easily 
accounted for if the new clause begins with Iv rt tois SttrpH*, 
make this connection the more probable one. The apostle is con- 
fident because of his love for them in Christ, and he cherishes 
them in his heart because of the evidence furnished by them that 
in his sufferings and in the defence of the gospel they arc united 
with him in the closest Christian fellowship, 

Kol tv T^ ivakoyuf Kai ^tpaxuiaa rav cbayftXtov : 

(V icpeated lieforc rt, arvX<r>i<i with N BD"* EKLP. Probably omilled 
(as in ADFG) because it was wanting twfate ^(^aiwvti, the iranscribFi 
overlooking that (Sip. was induilcd with droX. under one ailitle. 

'AiraXoyui occurs in the sense of defence against a judicial ac- 
cusation (Acts x)tv. 16 ; 2 Tim. iv. 16). As a defence against 
private persons (i Cor. ix. 3 ; 2 Cor. vii. 11). In a loose sense, ■ 
including both these (Phil. i. 16; i Pet iii. 15). Here it may 
include Paul's defence before the Roman authorities, but it must 
not be limited to that. It includes all his efforts, wherever put 
forth, to defend the gospel. 

B«;3ai,W« occurs only here and Heb. vi. 16. It is closely allied 
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but not synonymuus with itiriiAoyui, and ilotrs nut form a hendiadys 
with it — 'defence for confirmatioti.' Notice the binding of the 
two words under the same article. 'I'he defence was made for 
establishment or conliTmatian, and resulted in it. For (he kindred 
verb lii/iiumv, see i Cor. i. 6, S ; 2 Cor. i, 21. 

mivKOiyaitiov^ iwu r^s j(Uf»Tos ; SwuwrwcM occufs in the N.'i'. 
with both persons (i Cor. jx. 23) and things (Rom. xi. 17). 
Kender ' partakers with me of grace,' not as A.V. ' partakers of 
my grace.' Against this is the order of the pronouns, and the 
fact that when Paul speaks of ihc grace peculiar to himself he 
never says /im ^ X'V"^ '*'' V X^'^ '""'' ^"^ ^ X^^ V &oO't'"i ^"m 
(Gal. ii. 9 ; i Cor. iij. 10 ; Rom. xii. 3, xv. 1$) ; or ^ X'V's airrov 
7 (IS i/ii (i Cor. XV. 10). Moreover, the grace is characterised 
by ' in my bonds,' etc. For a similar construction of a noun with 
a double genitive, of the person and of the thing, see i. 25, ii. 30. 
The article with ;((ipiTo« characterises the absolute grace of God in 
its peculiar applications to his trials and theirs, and in its manifes- 
tations in their sympathy and effort. Grace prompted them to 
alleviate his imprisonment, to cooperate with him in defending 
and propagating the gospel, and to suffer for its sake. 

& ftdpTO^ yap /xmi o 6t6i : 

The reading fui for t""', Vulg. miii, hu little support. 

A Strong adjuration thrown in as a spontaneous expression of 
feeling, Uke "God knows." (Comp. Rom. i. 9 ; 2 Cor, i. 23; 
1 Thess. ii. 5, 10.) Chrys. says it is an expression of his inability 
to express his feeling, ' I cannot express how I long.' Similarly, 
Aretius, " No necessity compels him to this appeal, yet the great- 
ness of his love does not satisfy itself without betaking itself to 
God's tribunal." 



Some of the earlier interpreters explained the words as ai 
Paul's love made with a view of heightcnine thit of bis remicra; as a 
formal oath in vctiRcation of his teaching; as a protection against slander- 
ers and against suspicion. Klopper ttiinki that they were aimed at certain 
persons in the church who were not in full sympathy with him and did not 
wholly trust his assurances. All these eiplanationi are forced. The gen- 
eral statement, 'I have yon in my heart,' is carried out by the stronger 
expression, 

(US iiriiroBui iravTa^ ifiai iv aTrXayjfyoK XptoTOV "Ij^otjC : 

(li? : ' how,' as Rom. i. 9 ; i Thess. ii. 10. Not ' that.' (See 
Thay. I^x. sub voce, i. 6.) 

cimro6ui : Mostly in Paul. The only exceptions are Jas. iv. 5 ; 
1 Pet. ii. 2. "Ejri denotes the direction, not the intensity of the 
emotion, as Lightf. and Kl. 

mrXdyxvott : SirAayx"* ^^^ '^"^ nobler entrails — the heart, liver, 
and lungs, as distinguished from the intestines (to Ivrtpa), and 
regarded collectively as the seat of the feelings, the affections and 
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passions, especially anxiety and anyer, ' Heart ' is used similarly 
by us, A like usage ajipears in Hebrew, though the nobler organs 
are not selected for the metaphorical usage. Thus D'tB, ' bowels,' 
' womb,' ' stomach,' and 3't|5, ' bowels,' ' belly,' ' womb,' are both 
used for the heart as the seat of feeling. The plural of arn, ' the 
womb,' caTi, is rendered in the LXX by oJnTip^, Ps. xxv. (xxiv.) 
6, xl. (xxxix.) 12 ; hylKtot, Is. xlvii. 6 ; by oTrAayyfli, Prov. xii. lo. 
The word occurs occasionally in the singular, trxKayxfoi', in the 
tragedians, (Sec ^sch. £um. 240 ; Soph, AJ. 995 ; Eur. Oresf. 
laoi, //ippo/. 118.) For N.T. usage, see ii. i ; 2 Cor, vi. 12, 
vii. 15 ; Col. iii. 1 a ; Philem, 7, 12, 10. 

XitiiTTov 'lij^oC ; Paul's feeling is not his mere natural affection, 
but an affection so informed with Christ that it is practically 
Christ's own love. Christ loves them in him. Thus Beng., " In 
Paulo non Paulus vivit sed Jesus Christus ; quare Pauliis non in 
Panli, sed Jesu Chrisli movetur visceribus." 

9. Kol TovTo irpoCT<i;;(opii : With reference to Sitjinv in vs. 4. 

KbJ not connecting tovto irptw. with miroSw, so as to read ■ how 
I long and how I pray' (so Ril.). This would weaken, if not 
destroy the force of vs. 8. A new topic is introduced hy nai. 

TovTD points to what follows, calling attention to the subject of 
the prayer. 'This which follows is what I pray," 

(TO ^ dyatn} vnSiv in /luAAof icoi poAAov rtpiavivg : ' That your 
love may abonnd yet more and more.' 

"Ira marks the purport of the prayer. For vpomvx- tra, see 
I Co,, xiv. ,3. 

Theie is a.bundaDt evideace tba[ tra baa, in many cases, lost ils tetic 
senK Bn<l has come to express tesult or puiparl. Sec, for exsmple, 
I Theas. V. 4; i Cor. vii, 29, and the sensible temaiks of Canon Evans 
on the latter pBiMge in the S/itatir's Cam. The examples ue drawn out 
and classified liy Burton, Syntax 11/ thi Afoodi and Ttntes of N. T. Grtek, 
191-223. See alsoSimcoK, Ijniguagi of iht N.T., p. 1768. 

jy iydin] ifuov : Your mutual love ; not your love for me, save as 
I am one of the common brotherhood. 

In fiaXXm' Kot iiaXXov Tripiirufvj} : Comp. 1 Thess. IV. 9, 10. 
Notice the accumulation of comparative phrases so common with 
Paul, as vs. 23 ; 2 Cor, iv. 17 ; Eph. iii. ao. 

o Weiss, and WH. marg. K* P 



Love, like other Christian graces, grows. (Comp. iii, 13.) No- 
tice the progressive present, ' may continue lo abound.' Chrys. 
remarks : " F'or this is a good of which there is no satiety." 

iv iiriyviMni Jtal jraoTj aifr&ycrii : ' in knowledge and in all dis- 
cernment.' 'Eriymimi and the kindred verb ivLyiviavKto' are 
favorite words with Paul. 'Eirl has the force of addition; know- 
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ledge superadded ; advanced knowledge, rather than (as Thay. 
and Kl.) direction toward; application to that which is known. 
(See Sanday on Rom. i. j8, and Evans on i Cor. xiii. 12.) Thus 
it signifies here developed knowledge of truth, with more especial 
reference to the practical knowledge which informs Christian love 
as to the right circumstances, aims, ways, and means. (See Col 
i. 9, 10.) The difference between the simple and the compound 
word is illustrated in i Cor, xiii. 12 ; Rom. i. ai, 28. 'ETriynMii<; 
is always applied in the N.T. to the knowledge of things ethic^d 
and divine. In all the four epistles of the captivity it is one ol 
the subjects of the apostle's opening prayer for his readers. It 
is constructed mostly with a genitive of the object, as cl/iaprius, 
dkt]$tuii, and occurs absolutely only in Rom. x. a. 

olof^ijocc Only here in N.T. Comp. aia0riTrjpia (Heh. v, 14), 
In LXX. Prov. i. 4, 7, u, iii. lo, v. 2 ; Sir. xxii. 19 ; Jud. xvi. 17. 
Primarily of sensuous, but also of spiritual perception. It is the 
faculty of spiritual discernment of the bearings of each particular 
circumstance or case which may emerge in experience. It is more 
specific than (iriyi'uMrif with the practical applications of which it 
deals. Iliun) is added because this discernment operates in mani- 
fold ways, according to the various relations of the subject to the 
facts of experience. 'Ev, which belongs to both nouns, follows the 
standing usage, irtpitrtniav Iv. (See Kom. xv. 13; 3 Cor. iii. g, 
viii. 7.) Paul prays for the abounding of love in these two aspects, 
advanced knowledge and right spiritual discernment ; an intelli- 
gent and discriminating love ; love which, however ardent and 
sincere, shall not be a mere unregulated impube. Even natural 
love has a quick perception, an intuitive knowledge ; but without 
the regulative principle of the spiritual reason, it is not secure 
against partial seeing and misconception, and results which do not 
answer to the purity of its motives. "E.-niyr<otnt is the general 
regulator and guide. kloBrjais applies iTrlyvuxra to the finer de- 
tails of the individual hfe, and fulfils itself in the various phases of 
Christian tact. 

la (it TO &oKiiialuv vfiax ra Su^cporra : 'That you may put to 
the proof the things that differ.' 

Eis governing the infin. with to is frequent in Paul. (See Rom. 
i. It, iii- a6, viii. 29 ; Eph, i. 12.) 

AoKifuiCtti' in class. Gk. of assaying metals. (Comp. LXX, Prov. 
viii, 10, xvii. 3; Sir. ii. 5; also i Cor. iii. 13; 1 Pet, i. 7.) In 
class, the technical word for testing money ( I'lato, Tim. 65,0.). 
AoN(/ui£c(v and impowrftu occur together ( Jer. ix. 7 ; Ps. xii. (xi.) 6, 
Ixvi. (btv.) 10). Generally, 'to prove,' 'examine,' as i Cor. xi. 
28 ; Gal. vi. 4 ; i Thess. v. 2 1 . ' To accept ' that which is proved 
to be good. This and the more general sense ap|jear together in 
I Cor. xvi. 3 ; 2 Cor. viii, 12 ; i Thess. ii. 4. 

ra iui.^(iovTa : Aut^^ctv, in class, and N.T., means both ' to 
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excel' (Matt. vi. 26, x. 31, 
differ' (i Cor. xv. 41 ; Gal. i\ 

Kjtpositors are divided between two renderings, 
to the proof the things that differ,' and so discriminate bclweeo 
them (so Air., Kad., Lips., Kl,, De W., Weiss, Hack.). 2. 'To 
approve the things that are escellent' (so ElUc, Mey., Beet, 
Lightr., Vutg., R.V., but with 1 in marg.). The difference is not 
renlly essentia], since, in any case, the result contemplated is the 
approval of what is good. But i agrees better with what pre- 
cedes, especially with alfrSijtTK. Paul is emphasising the necessity 
of wisdom and discrimination in love. This necessity arises from 
circumstances which jjresent moral problems, and develop differ- 
ences of view, and give room for casuistry. The discrimination 
of love applies tests, and makes distinctions impossible to the 
untrained moral sense. Therefore the Romans are urged to be 
' transformed by the renewing of their mind,' in order that they 
may prove (SqKi/ui{«iv) the good and acceptable and perfect will 
of God (Rom, xii. 2). Paul illustrates this discrimination in the 
matter of eating meat offered to idols (i Cor. viii., x. 19-33). 
In that case love abounds, not only in knowledge, but in percep- 
tion of a debcate distinction between an act which is right in 
itself, and wrong in the light of the obligation to the weak con- 
science. The aloB'qdK of love is the only sure guide in questions 
which turn upon things morally indifferent. Thus the whole 
thought is as follows : ' May your love increase and abound in ripe 
knowledge and perceptive power, that you may apply the right 
tests and reach the right decisions in things which present moral 
differences,' (Comp. Eph. v. 10; i Thess. v. 21 ; Hcb. v. 14.) 

The majority uf the Greek fithcn explained the differencet as those 
between bclievfrt and unHtlievers, heretici or rrrorists, or between true 
tnA false doctrine; many ii( the modems of the diffecence belweeu right 
and wrong. (See Klopper on this pass.) 

Xva ^t cIX(Kpi»t! xai ivpoaKlnrin : 

There is good ancient authority for «Xik., both with and without 
the aspirate. (See WH. N. T. Append, sub 'breathings.') The 
' ~ *" I. The kindred noun (£\iKpiV(ui in 
'. The meaning is ' pure,' 'sincere.' 

latisfactory. The usual one is «rXj|, ' icsted 
the htat al Ihe sun. 
ptotMible(?) derivation ftomtrXfl, 'a Iroop"; othenii 
round,' — hence 'judged by turning round,' or 



None of the elyaiQloeies 
by Ihe sunlight,' but tWti 

Lightf. 
from <r\w 

■sine<lhyi 



itirpmrKDiroi ; Either (i) 'not causing others to stumble" (Lips., 
Mey., Ead.), or (2) 'not stumbling' (Alf., EUic, Kl., Weiss, 
I.ightf.). For I, see i Cor. x. 31; and comp. Rom. xiv. 13; 
a Cor. vi. 3 ; for 2, Acts xxiv. 16. The former meaning is clearly 
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preferable, as related to what precedes. The discernment of love 
is especially demanded in adjti!>ting a Christian's tnit' relations lo 
his brethren. IJglitf.'s reason for adopting z is that the question 
is solely that of the fitness of the I'hilippians to appear before the 
tribunal of Christ, and that therefore any reference to their influ- 
ence upon others would be out of place. How influence upon 
others can be left out of the question of such fitness, it is nut easy 
to see. Certainly, if we are to believe Christ himself, the awards 
of the day of Christ will be determined quite as much by the 
individual's relations to his fellow-men as by hb personal right- 
eousness, if the two can be separated, as they cannot be. Christ's 
thought on that point is unmistakably expressed in Matt. xxv. 40; 
and Paul furnishes his own interpretation of aJrp6<rKoiroi in Kom. 
xiv. 13 : I Cor. X. 3a ; 2 Cor. vi, 3 ; and especially i Cor. viii. 13. 

ii{ ^/tfpay \pMTOri : 

tK, not ' till,' as A.V., but ' for," ' against,' as those who are pre- 
paring for it. For this sense of us, comp. ii. 16 ; Eph. iv. 30 ; 

11. xiffAifpu/icroi Kopirtiv StKoioirut^ : ' being tilled with the fruit 
of righteousness.' IIcitA. agrees with the subject of ijrc in vs. 10, 
and defines tlKiKptytit and un'/ioTiiinriM more fully. Knpiroy is the 
accus. of the remote object, as Col. i. 9; 2 Thess. i. 11. (Comp. 
LXX, Ex. xxxi. 3.) Paul elsewhere uses TrKijpovv with the genit. 
or dat. (See Rom, i. 29. xv. 13, 14 ; t Cor. vii. 4,) 
The reading of TR itop»«« . . . run U feebly supporlcd. 

Kapvin in its moral and religious sense occurs in vs. 2Z, iv. 17 ; 
Rom. i. 13, vi. II, 21, XV. 28; Gal. v, 22, nearly always of a good 
result. The phrase 'fruit of righteousness ' is from the O.T. (See 
Prov. xi. 30; Amos vi. 13. Comp. Jas. iil. 18.) The genii. 
Siiuuoiruvrp IS not appositional, ' fruit which consists in righteous- 
ness,' bm, as Gal. v. 22 ; Eph. v. 9 ; Jas. iii. 18, 'the fruit which 
righteousness produces.' 

AonumrmTj, not in Paul's more technical sense of ' righteousness 
by faith,' but moral Tightness ; righteousness of life ; though, as 
Mey. justly observes, it is a moral condition which is the moral 
consequence, because the necessary vital expression of the 
righteousness of faith. (Comp. Rom. vii. 4 ; Col. i. 10.) " The 
technical and the mor.il conceptions of righteousness may be 
dogmatically distinguished, but not in fact, since the latter cannot 
exist without the former" (Weiss). This appears from the next 
clause — Toi/ Sii 'IijwoC Xpurroii. Notice the clelining force of rot'. 

Righteousness without ("hrist cannot be fruitful (Jn. xv. 5, 8, 16). 

dt &6(av Kid iwiuvoi' 6fov : Construe with the whole preceding 
sentence, am) not with kopttov only. 

Ao£a is not used in N.T. in the classical sense of ' notion ' or 
'opinion.' in the sense of 'reputation' (Jn. xii, 43; Kom. ii. 7, 
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lo). As 'brightness' or 'splendor' (Acts xxii. ii ; Rom. in. 4; 
1 Cor. XV. 40). 'The glory of God" expresses the sura total of 
the divine perfections. It is prominent in the redemptive revela- 
tion (Is. Ix. t ; Rora, v, a,vi.4). It expresses the form in which 
God reveals himself in the economy of salvation (Rom. ix. 23 ; 
ICph. i. 12; I Tim. i. 11). It is the means by which the redemp- 
tive work is carried on ; in calling (2 Pet. i, 3) ; in raising up 
Christ and believers with him (Rom. vi. 4) ; in imparting strength 
to believers (Eph. iii. 16; Col. i. ii). It is the goal of Christian 
hope (Rora. v. 2, viii. 18, zi ; Til. li. 13). It is the redemptive 
aspect of the phrase which gives the key to hs meaning here. 
The love of God's children, abounding in discriminating knowl- 
edge, their being filled with the fruit of righteousness, redounds 
to («s) his glory as a redeeming God. It honors hira in respect 
of that which is preeminently his glory. Every holy character is 
a testimony to the divine character and efficiency of the work of 
redemption. 

iiraivov. The homage rendered to God as a God of 'glory.' 
(Sec Eph. i. 6, la, 14 ; i Pet. i. 7.) 

The apostle now enters upon the subject-matter of the letter. 
From vs. 11 to vs. 26 he treats of — 

1. The state of the gospel in Rorae. 

(a) Its advancement through his imprisonment (12-14), 
(i) The different kinds of preachers (15-17)- 

2. His own condition and hopes (18-26). 

12-14. Though you may hai'e feared thai the cause 0/ the gospel 
is suffering by reason of my imprisomnent, I wish to assure you 
Ihaf it has rather been promoted lliereby. My imprisenntenf has 
heeome known as being for Christ's sake, not only to the whole 
hand of the prartorian troops, but also to the rest of Some ; and 
the majority of the Christian brethren have had their faith in God 
strengthened by my example, and their boUness in preaching the 
gospel increased. 

13. yivuKtKfiv Si v/iuf ^avXnfuu : ' now I wottid have you know.' 
This phrase does not occur elsewhere in N.T., but Paul uses 
several sirailar expressions in order to call special attention to 
what he is about to say. Thus, BiK»i Si viiat tl&ivai (1 Cor. xi. 3 ; 
Col. ii. i) ; ov SiKio {o(uv) vfiSa nyvotic (i Cor. x. i ; Rom. i, 13 ; 
I Thess, iv, 13) ; yviapi^ia (u/uv) vfuy ( I Cor, XV. I ; 3 Cor. viii. i ; 
Gal. i. 11). 

ra kiit' (/li : 'The things pertaining to me ' ; my experience as a 
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prisoner. (Comp. Eph. vi. a i ; Col. iv. 7.) Not * that which has 
been undertaken against me," which would require iiiaa. 

fioXXov: Not 'more' (quantitative!}'), but 'rather.' Though 
you feared that my circumstances might injure the cause of the 
gospel, they have rather promoted it. The comparative is often 
used without mention of the standard of comparison, (See ii. z8 j 
Rom. XV. 15 ; r Cor. vii, 38, xii. 31 ; 2 Cor, vii. 7, 13, etc. ; Win. 
XXXV. 4.) 

a-puKon-^v : Only here, vs. 7%, and i Tim. iv. 15. A word of 
later Greek, occurring in Plut., Jos., and Philo. (See Wetst.) In 
LXX, see Sir. li- 17 ; a Mace. viii. 8, The figure in the word is 
uncertain, but is supposed to be that of pioneers cutting a way 
he/fre an army, and so furthering its march. The ojjposite is 
ex|)ressed by iyKoirrav, ' to cut into," ' to throw obstacles in (he 
way of,' and so ' to hinder ■ (Gal. v. 7 ; i Thess. ii. 18 ; i Pet. iii. 7). 

cuayycXtov : Originally ' a present given in return for good news.' 
(See Horn. Oit, xiv. 15a ; Aristoph. Knights, 647 ; 2 Sam. iv. 10, 
xviii. 22.) In class. Gk. it meant, in the plu., ' a sacrifice for good 
tidings ' ; hence the phrase t!ayytX.ia Weii' (Aristoph. Knights, 656 ; 
^tn. Ueil. i. 6, 37, iv. 3, 14). I^ter, 'the good news' itself, as 
3 Sam. xviii. so, 25, 27 ; 2 Kings vii. 9. Hence ' the joyful tid- 
ings of Messiah's kingdom — the gospel.' In the N.T., never in 
the sense of a book. 

(IS . . . ikriX.\£tv: Not elsewhere in Paul. (See Sap. xv, 5.) 
' Has redounded to ' ; ' fallen out unto.' 

13. (SuTt Tous 8e<r^iow nou ^tavipovt iv XpioTijJ : 

'iloTt with the accus. w. inf., as i Cor. i, 7. With an explana- 
tory force, the explanation being regarded as a result of the notion 
of TTpoKinnjr. (See Jelf, Gram. 863, obs. 7,) Render: 'so that 
my bonds became manifest in Christ ' : not ' my bonds in Chrisi,' 
against which is the position of the words. Moreover, the force 
of the statement lies in the fact that his imprisonment has become 
a matter of notoriety as being /r)r Christ. His confinement as a 
Christian would excite attention and inquiry. (Comp. Ign. Smyr. 
xi. StSt^io-os 6iojrptTrarra.Toi.% StCT-^oT? jnxtTu^ nmriifo/iai : " A pris* 
oner In bonds which are divine ornaments, I salute all men.") 
Jerome says : " Vincula mea manifesta fierent in Chrislo. Non 
solum non obsunt sed etiam profuerunt, dum manifestatur me non 
pro aliquo crimine, sed pro Christo omnia stistinere." 

iv ZKtf r(|! irpoXTiopiif : 

'In (or throughout) the whole pnetorian guard.' The pra- 
tonans formed the imperial guard. They were ten thousand in 
number, picked men, origin.-iUy of Italian birth, but drawn later 
from Macedonia, Noricum, and Spnin. They were originally 
instituted by Augustus, who stationed three of their cohorts in 
Rome, and dispersed the others in the adjacent towns. Tiberius 
concentrated them all at Rome in a permanent and strongly forti- 
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lied camp. Viiellius increased their number to sixteen tlionsatid. 
They were distinguished by special privileges and by double pay. 
Their original term of service was twelve years, afterwards in- 
creased to sixteen. On retiring, each soldier received a bounty 
amounlLDg to nearly nine hundred dollars, Paul was committed 
lo the charge of these troops, the soldiers relieving each other in 
mounting guard over tiim in his private lodging. (See note at 
the end of this chapter.) 

Kai rois Xourols waffiv: (Comp. 2 Cor. xiii. 2.) 'AH the rest,' 
as distinguished from the praetorians. Not as A.V., ' in all other 
places ' (so Chrys., Thdrt., Calv.}. His imprisonment as a Christ- 
ian became known beyond the limits of the guard, in the city at 
large. Immediately upon his arrival he addressed the chief of the 
Jews (Acts Kxviii. 17), and later a larger number (vs. 13), and 
for two years received all that came to him (vs. 30). 

14. Hal TOW rrktiomi tuiv dBtXiJuuc ev Kvpi<f jrlirotfioTas tois Stcrfuiii 
fiov : ' And the majority of the brethren having confidence in the 
lord by reason of my bonds.' 

Tois rKcioms : Not as A.V. ' many,' but ' the greater number." 
(Comp, t Cor. x. 5.) 

Differences as to the connection of the words, i. iv Kvpaf. 
(a) with dStX^r, ' brethren in the Uol ' (Alf., Kl., Dw., Weiss., 
De W., Weizs. [Trans.]) ; {i) with ir.;r«eiras toIs S^trfioL^, ' rely- 
ing on my bonds in the Lord.' According to this, iy Kvpiif is the 
modal definition of win-, t. Surfi. The ground of confidence is 
TOrt tifrfi., not «V *vp., which marks the nature and sphere of the 
confidence (so Mey., Lightf., EDie., I.ips., Ead.). 2. irtiroiSoTas : 
(a) with roTt Sta-fioii, as that in which confidence is reposed 
(Mey., Kl., Ead., Lightf., Alf., Lips.) ; {i) with tV Kup.V, as the 
ground of confidence (Beet, Hack,). 

As to I (a). li&Ai^ iv Kvpiia does not occur elsewhere. None 
of the passages ciled by Kl. and others, such as i Cor. iv. 17; 
Col. iv. 7 ; Philem. 16, are in point, since in none of them does 
the preposition depend directly on aStA^M. Moreover, the addi- 
tion of iv K. would seem superfluous, 1 (fi) is grammatically 
defensible, (Sec Gal. v. 10 ; 2 Thess. iii. 4,) But the sense is 
forced, if it can be called sense. What is meant by ' having con- 
fidence in,' or ' trusting in my bonds ' ? i (^) is a legitimate con- 
struction. (See Jer. xxxi. 7. LXX. £ng. Bib. xlviii. 7 ; Phil. ii. 
a4 ; and the analogous constructions, Phil. iii. 3, 4.) It is true 
that in such cases mvoS. usually precedes ; but the change of 
position is for the sake of emphasis, as Phil. iii. 3. 'Ev xvf^ is 
the ground of TtntnO., and toIs S<tr;i. is instmmentil. The sense 
is thus simple and consistent By Paul's bonds the brethren have 
had their confidence in the Lord strengthened. He has already 
said that his bonds have become manifest in Christ. The testi- 
mony borne by his imprisonment has been distinctly thai of 
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Christ's prisoner, and has therefore encour.iged confidence in 
Christ. 

jr«pi(rtfar<p(0! roXjiui' d<^0(8(ii5 toi' \6yov tiiii Bciyv Xakciv : ' are 
more abundantly bold to speak the word of God without fear.' 
For jripunroripiai, comp. 2 Cor. i. II, ii. 4; Gal. i. 14. It belongs 
with Tokfi^v, not with A<l>6Pan. 

ToX/ffv is to carry into action the feeling of resolute confidence 
eiLpressed by Oapaiiv. (See 2 Cor. x. 2, and IV. S/. ad loc.) 

Tov Xoyof ToS $fov : The message of God ; the gospel. Very 
frequent in N.T, Once in the sense of ' the declared purpose of 
God ' (Rom. ix, 6), Not elsewhere in Paul with XaXtiv. For the 
phrase rav \6y. XaX. or rav A(fy. 0t. XaX., see Acts iv. 31, xiii. 46, 
jciv. 15. 

Paul's boldness and patience in his captivity have stirred up the 
courage and zeal of [he Roman Christians, and probably have 
awakened shame in some recreant disciples. Chrys. rem.irks that 
their courage had not failed before, but had grown by tlie apostle's 
bonds. 

lS-17. BiU all those who preach Christ are not actuated dy 
egually pure motives. While some are moved by love and by sym- 
pathy with me as a defender of the gospel, others, in a spirit of 
envy, eonlention, and partisanship, proclaim Christ insincere^, 
seeking to add to t/ie affliction of my captii'ity. 

15. Ttvn (iiv Kiu Sia ^Qovov koX iptv : ' some indeed preach 
Christ even of envy and strife,' These words are independent of 
[he preceding clause, and introduce a new feature of the condi- 
tion of the gospel in Rome. The words roi' Xdy. t. Of. Ka\. open 
to the apostle the general subject of the preaching of the gospel 
in the metropolis. Much wearisome discussion has arisen on the 
question whether Paul includes those who preach Christ of envy 
and strife in the irXeton« of vs. 14, or treats them as a distinct 
class. It seems apparent on its face that the motives of envy and 
strife which attach to the nws /itv cannot be reconciled with the 
iv Kvpiia n-CTToitf., nor with the sympathetic consciousness that Paul 
is set for the defence of the gospel. (See Weiss' novel effort to 
reconcile these.) Moreover, the xal has its familiar contrasting 
force, and introduces another and a different class, and not the 
same class with the addition of a subordinate and baser motive. 
Thus the nvis piv are set over against the irXtioras. 

But who are meant by these Tirit /liy ? Some of ihe Fathers, as 
Chrys., (Ec, Theoph., explained of unbelievers who proclaimed 
Christianity in order to awaken the hatred of Paul's enemies ; 
others, as Grot., of Jews, who brought the gospel and its evi- 
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demies inlo controversy in oriler to injure or refute it. Since 
Bcng. the view has prevailed that they were Judaising Christians 
(so Liehlf., Lips., Dw., Mey., Beet, Ellic, Lum., Nedr,, Weizs.)- 
Bui this view does not seem reconcilable with Paul's words con- 
cerning the Judaisers in this very epistle (iii. j), and in the Gala- 
tian and Second Corinthinn letters. Nowhere in his epistles does 
Paul speak of the Judaisers as preachers of Christ unless it be 
"another Jesus" (2 Cor. xi. 4). Although they accepted Jesus 
as the Messiah, in their preaching he was thrown into the back- 
ground behind the claims of the law, Paul found worse enemies 
among these Christians than among the heathen ; yet here he 
virtually sanctions their preaching, and rejoices in it. To say 
thai they are shown to have been Judaising Christians because 
ihey preached Christ of envy and strife, is to argue in a circle. 
The attempt to solve ihe difficulty by assuming that the form of 
Judaistic opposition was milder in Rome than in the East (Mey., 
I)w., Pfl./iK(/(«/.»»tfj, pp. 4a, 331) seems like a desperate resource. 
To say that a conciliation of the Jewish -Christian element in Rome 
is, implied in Paul's recognition of the value of ihe old covenant 
relation (Rom. iii, i f , ix. 4, x. z) ; in his charily towards a nar- 
row conscientiousness (xiv, 3-23) ; in his expressions of love and 
sympathy for his own race (ix. 1-3, x. i, xi. 1, 13) ; and in his 
warning of the Gentiles against self-elation (xi. 17-24) — is a 
piece of special pleading. Paul shows equal respect for narrow 
conscientiousness in i Cor., and he never fails to treat the law 
and the covenants with respect ; while his love and sympathy for 
his own race appear everywhere. Weiss (Einl. i. /f.N.T.^ 26) 
remarks on this passage r " This is generally supposed to refer to 
Judaistic teachers in Rome, whose appearance Is made an argu- 
ment for Ihe still strongly Jewish -Christian character of the Roman 
chnrch. But the way in which PanI unreservedly gives expression 
to his joy respecting this accession of preaching, makes it quite 
inconceivable that these personal opponents should have preached 
a gospel in any way differing from that which he preached." 

While therefore the nvi? fiiv, etc., may include individual Juda- 
isers, they are not to be limited to these. I incline rather to 
regard them as Pauline Christians who were personally jealous of 
the apostle, and who sought to undermine his influence. It may 
be, as Weiss suggests, that as the Roman church before Paul's 
arrival had no definite leadership, it was easy for ambitious and 
smaller men to obtain a certain prominence which they found 
menaced by the presence and influence of the a|)ostle. Comp. 
the state of things in the Corinthian church (i Cor. iii. 3, 4). 

Sia ^orov Kol Ifur : Directed at Paul personally. Ain, ' on 
account of,' marking the motive. (Comp. Mt. xxvii. iS; Eph, 
ii. 4 ; Rom. xiii. j.) 

(vSoKuiv : A purely Biblical word. As related to one's self, it 
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means ' contentment,' ' satisfaction ' (Sir. xxix. 23 ; 2 Thess. i. 1 1 ; 
on which, see Bornemann, Comm. ad loc). As reiaied to othirs, 
it means ' good-will,' ' benevolence.' Of (iod's good-will to men 
(Lk. X. 31 ; Eph. i. S, 9; Phil, ii. 13). The meaning 'desire' 
(so I jghif. for Sir. xi. 7, and Rom. x. 1 [see cumm. on this pass.], 
and Thay. Lex. for Rom. x. i) cannot be supjiorted. (See Sanday 
on Rom. x. i.) For cv&muiv, sec i Cor. x. 5 ; z Cor. xii. 10 ; 
I Thess. ii. 12. Here 'good-will' towards Paul and the cause of 
the gospel, 

rov \.pitTtov xijpvfftretiKrtv " 

Kiipvaattv, orig- 'to perform the duty of a herald' (K^/jnf), is 
the standard N.T, word for the proclamation of the gospel. Not 
ofien in any other sense. Of the preaching of John the Baptist 
(Mt. iii. 1 ; Mk. i. 4 ; Acts x. 37) ; of preaching the claims of the 
Mosaic law (.\cts xv. 21; Gal. v. 11). Chiefly, perhaps wholly, 
confined to the primary announcement of the gospel, and not 
including continuous instruction or teaching of believers, which is 
expressed by SthdaKtiv. (See both in Mt. iv. 23, ix. 35, xi. 1.) 
Yet in passages like i Cor. i. 23, ix. 27, xv. 11, the distinction 
between missionary and church preaching cannot be clearly in- 
ferred. For the phrase Ktjpvirativ Xroc or r. v Xroc, Xrov 'li]<TaM', 
T. Xrov, see Acts viii. 5 ; i Cor. i. 23, xv. 13 ; a Cor. 1, 19, iv. 5. 
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16. The TR reverses the order of vs. 16, 17 (so D'" Kl.., Syr.^ 
and several Fathers), The change seems to have been made in 
order to conform to the order of the parties in vs. 15. The words 
in the correct order of our text exhibit a cross-reference (chias- 
mm), the first specification of vs. 16 referring to the second of 
vs. 15. Render: 'They that are of love (preach Christ) because 
they know that I am set for the defence of the gospel ; and they 
that are of faction (preach Christ) not purely, because they thinlt 
to add affliction to my bonds,' 

Oi iiiv ii iyiiiTj)^ and nl & ii ipiBut^ (vs. 1 7) are generic descrip- 
tions, and the subjects of KarayyiXkownv. 

Others, ta LiRhlf.. KI.. Alf.. Ead., R.V., lake ol i^', ol 3. as the sulqecls, 
■nd ii iy^ Ii ipt6. as qualifying Kniayy. Thus tbe renikring woulil lie: 
'The one preach Christ of love, because they know, etc., and the olhcc 
class preach (Jhrist of raction because Ihey think.' etc. Accotiling to this 
consliucliun, however, ii iy. End '{ iptS. are sulnlantially repetitiuns of 
Sii titm. anil tii ifiSiv. tal Ip. Lighir.'s objectinn to Ifae other consliac- 
lion, that thus rtr Xriv caTaYir, is niaile too omphalic, is without force. 
The emphasis is intended in conneclioii with v6x i^'Ht- 

For the expressions ol 1$ iydmjt and m i$ ipiBia^, comp. Jn. xviii. 
37 ; Rom. ii. 8 ; flal, iii. 7, 

EfSorn and ofd/itvm (vs. 17) have a causal force; 'since they 
know,' 'since they think.' 
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diroXoyiav : See on vs. 7. The meaning as there. Not as Chrys., 
Theoph., (Ec, the * account* of his ministry which Paul was to 
render to (lod. 

Kct/mai : As Luke ii. 34 ; i Thess. iii. 3 ; i Tim. i. 9. Orig. 'to 
be laid * ; * to lie.* Hence ' to be appointed or destined.* 

17. ipiOias : Not from cpis, but Hpido^y ' a hired servant.' Hence 
(piOCa is, primarily, * labor for hire * (see Tob. ii. 11), and is applied 
to those who serve in official positions for their own selfish pur- 
poses, and, to that end, promote party-spirit or faction. Render, 
* faction.* 

KarayycXAouo-iv : Substantially the same as Kjypixro-ovonv, though 
among the compounds of dyycXAciv it signifies ' to proclaim with 
authority,* with the additional idea of celebrating or commending. 
Only in Paul and Acts. 

ovx cxyvu)? : * Not i)urely * or with immixed motives, summing up 
all that is included in &a <l>06v. koI Ip., &* ipiO., and olofi. BXCif/iv ly. 

The ovx fiyvu)? and rov Xrov are suggestively in juxtaposition. 
(See on iv. 8.) 

oiofitvoi : Only here in Paul, and only twice besides in N.T. 
(See LXX, Job xi. 2 ; i Mace. v. 61 ; 2 Mace. v. 21, vii. 24.) It 
denotes, in class. Ok., a belief or judgment based principally upon 
one*s own feelings, or the peculiar relations of outward circum- 
stances to himself. In its radical sense it implies the supposition 
of something future and doubtful. In Attic Cik., an opinion with 
a collateral notion of wrong judgment or conceit (so in the cita- 
tions from LXX, al)ove). The kncnvUif\!^€ of Paul's mission by his 
friends (ciSdrc?) is offset by the malicious imagining (otd/icvot) of 
his enemies. 

^Ati^iv iycLpciv : ' to raise up affliction.* 

TR €iri<f>€p€iy with DKL. 

The phrase is unique in N.T., but a similar usage is found in 
LXX; Prov. X. 12, xv. i, xvii. 11 ; Sir. xxxiii. 7. The meaning 
is not that they deliberately set themselves to aggravate Paul's 
sufferings, but that their malice was gratified by the annoyance 
which their efforts to promote their own partisan ends caused him. 

18-26. jy'/ia/ then comes of this insincere preaching and of this 
malice towards me ? Only this, that luhether Christ is preached 
in pretext or in truth, he is preached, and in that I rejoice. Yes, 
and I will continue to rejoice ; for I kmnv that this train of afflic- 
tions will turn out for my salvation in answer to your prayer and 
through that which the Spirit of Christ shall supply to me. And 
thus will he fulfilled my earnest expectation and my hope that I 
shall he put to shame in nothing; but that, as with all boldness 
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J shall conliiiut to prtiuk ami to suffer for Cfirisfs sake, Christ 
will be magnified in this afflicted body of mine, whether I live or 
die. For as to life, life Id me is Christ. As to death, it is gain. 
NoK', if to continue to live means fruitful labor, I have nothing to 
say as to my own preference. I am strongly appealed to from both 
sides. If I should consult only my own desire, 1 should wish to go 
and be with Chisl,for that is by far the belter thing. But, an 
the other hand, I am assured that, for your sake, it is more neces- 
sary that I should continue to live ; and therefore I know that I 
shall remain with you, that I may promote your advancement and 
your joy in your faith : so that, in Christ Jesus, your Joy in me 
may abound through my being present with you again. 

18. Ti yap : To be followed by the inierrogation-point. Inter- 
jeclional, and called out by what immediately precedes. (Comp. 
Rom, iii. 3.) They think to raise up affliction for me in ray chains. 
What then? Suppose this is so. (Comp. Eng. 'for why.") For 
yafi in interrogations suggested by what precedes, see Mt. xxvii. 23 ; 
Kom. iv. 3, xi. 34 ; i Cor, ii. 16, xi. 22. (See Win. liii., bciv.) 
TtKifv oTi : ' only that.' 

TR omits on, as DKL. B rods on without irXijf. 
What does it signify ? Only that, in any event, Christ is preached. 
He leaves the annoying side of the case to take care of itself, and 
passes on to the encouraging aspect For ttX^v, comp. iii. 16, 
iv, 14 ; I Cor. xi. 11 ; Eph, v. 33. HXijv with on only Acts xx. 23. 
(See Blass, Gramm. § 77, 13,) 
iniiTL rpOTTui : ' in every way " of preaching the gospel. 
lilt trpa^aaa tin aXTjOaif : Expanding and defining mivri rpoTrif. 
Tcpotfiarru : Using the name of Christ as a cover or mask for 
personal and selfish ends. For the word, comp. i Thess. ii. 5. 
Used absolutely, Mk. xii, 40; I.k. xx. 47. 

XpuTToi KarayyikKtrai : Christj^iniiy thrives even through insin- 
cere preaching. The enemies of the truth proclaim it by their 
opposition. The words imply Paul's confidence in the power of 
the mere proclamation of Christ as a fact. 

Mey. thinks that the intertogaIion-p(iint should be placed after taTayy, 
inMcad of ri -ydp. In thU case the renilcring would he : • Wlial else lakes 
place save that Christ is preached?' But though ri jdp as an independent 
question occun only twice, Paul often uses t( ofy in thai way. There is no 
instance in his letters of rM' S^i = »■' l^^^* *"■ He uses wXltf elsewhere 
in the sense given aliove. The construction of kuI ir Tnirifi xa'P" i' simptei 
aind more natural if united with 'XJlr . . . taTayri\ytiTai than if taken as an 
answer to a question, tI . . . HuTayy.; {See Uw.) 

1 preached, though with 
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xaipm: )uy is a frequent theme in this letter. Beng. says: 
" The sum of the epistle is, ' I rejoice, do ye rejoice.' " (See i. 
25, ii- 2. 17. iS. 28, 29, iii. I, iv. I, 4, 10.) 

jAAa Kui xatp^ofuu : I^inctuate with a period or colon after 
}(aipia, thus connecting uISu yap with dWa kui j('"PW''t"^^ (^° WH., 
Tisch.), ' I rejoice. Nay but I will also continue to rejoice, since 
I know,' etc. His thought passes from the present to tlie future 
joy, which is assured by their prayer and by the supply of the 
Spirit of Christ, 

19. ot&i yap on roPro /un airoji-ijtrtTui ik uti>rr)piav : ' for I know 
that this shall turn out to my salvation.' 

lap with WII.Tiich. B J7, 6t, 116, Sah., read 3(. 

OlSa as distinguished from yivatrrKuv is the knowledge of intuition 
or satisfied conviction, or absolute knowledge. So often, by John, 
of Christ (iii. 11, v. 32, vi. 6, Gi, 64, vii. 29, viii. 14, xiii, i, 11). 
So Paul, of God {2 Cor. xi. 11, xii. 2). In Jn. xxi. 17 the two 
verbs appear together. OtSu is often used by Paul in appealing to 
what his readers know well, or ought, or might naturally be ex- 
pected, Co know ( Kom. ii. 2, vii. 14 ; i Cor. vi. 2 ; Gal. iv. 13 ; 
1 Thess. i. 5 ; etc.). 

toTto: In a general sense, explained by to kot' iyi (vs. 12). 
This whoie train of afflictions which has attended my preaching 
of the gospeL 

So LiRhtf,, Kl., De W.. [,um.. Hack.. Bn.) [he patriotic interprelcrs. But 
M«X., ElliC4 Uw., Lips., Weiu, l^t].. Alf., Beet, teiti to the rm^ry of vs. 18. 
It iecnu unlikcl)'. however, that Paul tliuulil have aaid ■ I knuw that the 
fact that in every way Christ it preachcil will turn out to my salvation.' 
Kl. justly remirks that, on this suppoaitiun, Paul wuuld have been mure 
likely to express his expectation of a favotalile result which would ol&et 
the fean or wishes of those who looked for ati evil result, than of a iciult 
which would redound to bis own advantage. 

&Tro0ria%Tai tk : ' Shall lurn out lo ' ; ' effectively go to.' The 
formula diroySmwiv tk is not used elsewhere by Paul, and only 
in one other pass, in N.T. (I,k. xxi. 13). In LXX, Job xiii. 16 
(cited here), xv. 31 ; Ex. ii. 4. 

awrtipiav : Not his release from prison, since the result will be 
the same whether he lives or dies (vs. 20). Nor 'will be salutary 
for me' (Mey.), since Paul habitually uses rrtaTrfpla in its Messianic 
connection. Nor does it mean ' salvation from eternal destruction ' 
(Weiss, Kl.). The key to the meaning is found in vs. 28, ii. 12 ; 
Rom. i. 16 ; and especially 2 Thrss. ii. 13. It is used here in its 
widest N.T. sense ; not merely of future salvation, but of the whole 
saving and sanctifying work of Christ in the believer. 

&i r^s iifiMV Sr^tuis K«i <iri^(opi;Yi'a; roD miviunm "Iip'ov Xpurrov ; 
'throtigh your siipplicition .tnd the supply of the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ.' ^iijtii^ I'n'ov and tVi;(opjjyui r. irv. 'IX are thus two dis- 
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tinct iDstruments of oTro^r)<TiTai, and therefore are not both in- 
cluded under the one article ti/s. 

Liehtf., Alf,, Lips-. Wcis*, make r^i caver huth nouiw, temlerine ' through 
jrouT supplication and lupplj' of the Spirit,' Etc.; i.e. the supply of the iipiriC 
which you fnniUh through your aupplicatiun. This coostruetion would, 
further, seem to involve Ibe uniting of iiiatr with buth nuutis. Su, dis- 
tinctly, Weiss, Air., Lip*., and apparently Lightf. It i% claimed that iF 
two distinct instrumenli were inlended, t^i would be repeated. Ilut: 
I. The >t»ence of a second article doei nol necessitate the inclusion of 
both nouns under tqi, sinCe each has its own rlcHniD^ genitive, anit there- 
fore the second article may be dispensed with (Win. nix. 5 *). 2. Even if 
the two were included umler the one article, that would not be decisive b« 
to the anion uf iiiHr with botli. If the genitive roil irnSiUTai is luhjcclive 
(icc below), there are two persunal agents — you, in your supplicatiun, 
and the Spirit with its supply — cooperating for the same end. Nor, if 
tfiwr is taken with itivtut only, is the idea excluded that the supply uf the 
Spirit is in answer to the prayer of the Fhilippians. 

Sta T^t iiiiuiv Seijirtaft : Paul makes mention of the Philippians in 
his own supplications (vs. 4), Here he assumes thai their fellow- 
ship with him in furtherance of the gospel (vs. 5), and their 
partaking with him of grace (vs. 7), will call out their supplica- 
tions for him. Comp. i Thess. v. 25 ; 2 Thess. iii. 1 f, ; i Cor. i. 
11 ; Rom. XV. 30-32 ; Philem, 22. Also Ign. Philad. v. dXA' 1} 
)rpoo-eu;(^ h^Ziv /it uirupTioH, ' But your prayer will make me perfect.' 

<»i;(ap5yi(i« : Only here and Eph. iv. lO. Lighlf.'s explanation 
of f«-i, bountiful supply, is unwarranted. The force of iv\. is 
directive. Comp. imyppr^y^iv (Gal. iii. 5), where the idea of 
bountifulness resides in the verb. (See Col. ii. 19 ; 2 Cor. ix. 10.) 
In I Pet. i. 1 1, TrXaoaLuK is added to (ir(;^op))yij0i}O'(Tcu. 

Tov irvti^Tot 'lijiroB Xfiurrotl : The genitive is subjective, ' the 
supply which the Spirit of Jesus Christ affords ' ; not appositioual, 
'the supply which is the Spirit,' etc, Lightf.'s combination of the 
two — the Spirit at once the giver and the gift — is contrary to 
NX usage. The exact phrase, -m. 'IX, occurs only here, rivri'/ia 
X^irroiJ is found Rom, viii. 9 ; i Pet. i. 1 1 . The Holy Spirit is 
called the Spirit of Christ (Rom. viii. 9 ; Gal. iv. 6), nol as pro- 
ceeding from Christ (Thdrt.), since the impartation of the Holy 
Spirit is habitually ascribed by Paul to the Father. (See i Cor. 
vi. 19; Eph. i. 17; Gal. iii. 5; i Thess. iv. 8.) In Jn. iii. 34 
Christ is represented as dispensing the Spirit. The Spirit of Jesus 
Christ here is the Spirit of God which animated Jesus in his human 
life, and which, in the risen Christ, is the life-principle of believ- 
ers (1 Cor. XV. 45; comp. Rom. viii. 9-u). Christ is fully 
endowed with the Spirit (Mk. i. 10; Jn. i. 3a) ; he sends the 
Spirit from the Father to the disciples, and he is the burden of 
the Spirit's testimony (Jn. xv. 26. xvi. 7, 9, 10, 15). The Para- 
clete is given in answer lo Christ's prayer (Jn. xiv. 16). Christ 
identifies hb own coming and presence with that of the Spirit 
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(Jn. xiv. 17, 18). Paul identifies him personally with the Spirit 
(2 Cor. iii. 17). The Spirit which Christ has is possessed also by 
members of his body (Rom. viii. 9 ; Gal. iv. 6). In Rom. viii. 9, 
10, Paul uses irvtvfjLa Otov, TTvivfia Xpurrov, and Xpiaros as convert- 
ible terms. 

20. Kara r^v airoKafya^Ktav koI cATTiSa fwv : Connect with ano- 

PifatToi (vs. 19). This shall turn out to my salvation as I am 
expecting and hoping. 

airoKapa^Kiav : Only here and Rom. viii. 19. A picturesque 
word : dTro, * away ' ; Kopa, * the head ' ; Sokcik (Ion.), * to watch.' 
Watching something with the head turned away from other ob- 
jects ; hence intent watching. So Chrys. ^ fitydXrj koI cTriTCTot- 
fi€vrj TrpoaSoKux. Seldom in patristic Greek. KapaSoKctv occurs in 
class. Gk. (Hdt. vii. 163 ; Xen. A/em, iii. 5, 6; Aristoph. Knights^ 
663, etc.), but not the compound anoKap,, which, however, is found 
in later Gk., as Polybius and Plutarch. Lightf.'s ref. to Josephus, 
B. y. iii. 7, 26, is felicitous. See also Philo, l>e Jos, 527 D. 

Others, however, give i.ro a local sense — the place from which (Ellic, 
Ead.); others an intensive sense, 'to wait to the end; wait it out' (Mey. 
on Rom. viii. 19. Sec also Crem. and Thay. Lexs.), 

iXirCSa ; The inward attitude, while dvoKap, represents the out- 
ward attitude. 'EATris sometimes in N.T. as the o/yWt of hope : 
the thing hoped for. (See Gal. v. 5; Col. i. 5; Heb. vi. 18; 
Tit. ii. 13.) This can hardly be the meaning here. 

oTi : * that * ; not * because.* It denotes the object of the hope, 
supplying the specific definition of the more general eis (Tiorqpuiv 
(vs. 19). 

iv oi^vl, * in nothing * : in no point or respect. Not * by no 
one,' since no persons are brought forward in what follows. 

aiaxwOi^ofmL : * shall I be put to shame.' Rare in N.T., and 
only twice in Paul. Frecjuent in LXX, as Ps. xxxv. (xxxiv.) 4, 26 ; 
Ixx. (Ixix.) 2. (Comp. 2 Cor. x. 8.) He will not be brought into 
disgrace by the frustration of his eflbrts and the disappointment 
of his hopes. He will not be shown to be a deluded enthusiast, 
a fanatic, a preacher of a fancied and impossible good. On the 
contrary, — 

/Ji€yai\\yvOrj<r€Tai Xpitrro^ iv tw KnafiaTi /aov : 

McyuAw^iJo-cTai = * shall be glorified ' ; lit. * enlarged.' Often in 
LXX for b^^n, (See 2 Sam. vii. 26 ; i Chron. xvii. 24 ; Ps. xxxiv. 
[xxxiii.] 3, xxxv. [xxxiv.] 27.) 

iv TO) (TWfuiTi fiov : Instead of the simple ifjuoi ; because the 
question of bodily life or death was imminent. In his afilicted, 
imprisoned body Christ will l>e magnified. (Comp. 2 Cor. iv. 10; 
Gal. vi. 17.) 

The force of this positive and general statement, * Christ shall 
be magnified in my body,* is heightened by three incidental 
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clauses, which are to the following effect: i, Christ will be 
magnilied, though Paul shall refuse to modify his preaching and 
shall continue to proclaim the gospel with all boldness, a. Christ's 
being magnified in spite of opposition will be nothing new. It has 
always been so. 3. The result will be the same whether Paul shall 
live or die. 

tv Ttarni Trappijrriif : in Contrast with uiaxvv&^iTtiiiai, as 1 Jn. ii. 28 ; 
LXX, Prov; xiii. 5, The primary meaning of xuppijiriu is 'free 
and bold speaking ' ; speaking out every word (n-Sf, p^m") ■ The 
verb irappqiria^ifrftu always in N.T. in connection with speaking. 
The dominant idea of vappT/irii is boldness, confidence, (See 
2 Cor. ill. I J, vii. 4 ; Eph. vi. 19 ; i Tliess. ii. z ; Philem. 8; anil 
I.ightf. on Col. ii. 15.) It is opposed to fear (Jn. vii. 13), and to 
ambiguity or reserve (Jn. xi. 14). The idea of publicity some- 
times attaches to it, but as secondary (Jn. vii. 4). Iliun], the 
direct opposite of oiStvi ; every way in which boldness can mani- 
fest itself. (Comp. Eph. vi. 18.) Christ will he magnified in his 
bold and uncompromising preaching of the unpalatable truth. 

is vairroTi Koi vvv : 'As always, so now.' KoJ in the apodosis 
answers to u« in the protasis. (See Mt. vi. 10; Jn. vi. 57; 
Gal. i. 9 ; [ Jn. ii, 18; Win. liii. 5.) It is the testimony of 
history that Christ has always been magnified in spjte of oppo- 
sition. As Paul's imprisonment ha^, up to this time, ministered 
to the progress of the gospel (vs. 12). he is no less confident of 
the same result now that his fate is hanging in the balance. 

art &a {ui^t art Sii. Oavarov : " Inimicis suis insultat, quod ei 
nocere non valeant. Si enim cum occiderint, martyrio coronabi- 
tur. SI servaverint ad Christum annunciandum, plurimum facient 
fructum" (Jer.). 

The last words lead him to speak of his own feelings respecting 
the possible issue of his trial. 

21. i/ioi yap TO C^v Xpurros : ' For to me to live is Christ." For 
Paul life is summed up in Christ. Christ is its inspiration, its aim, 
its end. To trust, love, obey, preach, follow, suffer. — all things 
are with and in Christ. So Theoph. mui^v nva ian/v {i, noi 

Xpitrrm p.oi €<m ra Trayra, Kai thb/. nai fiv^) kux tpuit : "A kind of 

V life I live, and Christ is all things to me, both breath and life 
and light." See further on fvaErui (ch. iii. g), and comp. iii. 7-10, 
30, 21 ; Rom. vi. it ; Gal. ii. 20; a Cor. v. 15 ; Col. hi. 3. Also 
Ign. Eph. in., 'IX to aSiaxpiror ^fiir Z^v, ' OUT inseparable life'; 
and Mag. i,'IX tou Sta nuvros ^fiSir (^y, 'our never-failing Ufe." 
To i>jv is the continuous present. In the three other passages of 
Paul in which it occurs (vs. 22 ; Rom. viii. 12 ; 2 Cor. i. 8), it 
denotes the process, not the principle, of life. 
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TO aJToOaviTv Ktp&iK : ' to die is gain ' ; because it will inlrodiice 
him to complete union with Christ, unhampered by limitations of 
ihe flesh. His gain will therefore magnify Christ. (See Rora. viii, 
17.) This is in striking contrast with the Stoic apathy which, in 
proud resignation, leaves all to fate. (Si-e a beautiful passage in 
Fflciilerer, Pitii/inismus, x .Aull. p. 119.) 

22. (( Si ru ^ijv iv irapKi, rirvTo fun nupiros Ipyav, . . . koI rt 
alp^ofttu ov yviapil^i» : 
B readi aipqs-u^i. 

Render: 'But if living in the flesh — (if) this is fruit of toil to me, 
then what I shall choose 1 do not declare.' 

The protuis is thus il ti ri [it , . . l/nsii. The apoilosi) U lal rt 
olpifffow", etc. The subject of the protasis, t4 {^w tw ffnpiti, i> resumed by 
Toffi-o, which brings out the contrast of laprii tfjiyou with the Bubjeelive 
pcnonnl icipiot (vs. 21). The apodosis ts introduced by loJ ' then.' {So 
trhtjrs., (Ec, Mcy., Ellic, Dw., Uc W., Alf.. Lum., Kl, Lips., Ead.) Sev- 
erol olhec ananjieaienti have been advocated, the principal one of which is 
to take (/ 8* ri fO' *' ffop*' a» protasis, and Toiro . . . tfiyav as apodusis, 
making ical merely connective: 'But if living in the t1e«h (be my lot), 
this is fruit of toil to me, and what t shall choose I do not declare.' 
(So Weiss and Beet) Lightf. suggests an armngemcnt in which he has 
been anticipated by Rilliet, — to take tt as implying an interrogation (as 
Rom. ix. 32; Acts xaiii. 9), and to regard the apodo«s as suppressed: 
'But what if my living in the flesh is tu bear fruit? In fiirt what (u choose 
I know not.' The rendering adopted seems to me to saliify most of the 
conditions, though neither of those proposed is entirely free from objection. 
On the one hand, the awkward ellipsis requited by the second appears quite 
inadmissible. On the other hand, the tal intruducing the apodosis after a 
conditional protasis with tl is of duulitful authority, though I think that 
Jas. iv. 15, with the reading fitttiiitt iral m'^e/ut, is a fair case in point, 
nut to mention 2 Cor. ii. i, which is perhaps a tittle more doubtful. Some 
weight also should be alloweil tu the LXX passages, Ex. xiiili. az; Lev. 
xiv. J4, xxiii. 10, XXV. Z; Jnsh. ill. 8, vlii. 14. Though not strictly analo- 
gous, these imply a sort of conilition in the protasis. Tlie exact construc- 
tion is certainly found in Gk. poetry (see Hom.//.v. S97-, CV.iiv. 111). A< 
isalsousedin tbesameway (Horn. //. i. Ij;, iiLi46i Od.xi\.^^). In Apuc. 
iii. zo, lai in Ihe apodosis after /dv is retained liyTlsch, and stands in niarg. 
inWH. (S«Iilass,§77,6.) Theuse of ./ as expUined by Liehlf., ihough 
legitimate, leaves some awkwardness attaching to nal. (See Win. Ixiv. 7.) 

El is not conditional or problematical (Beet), but syllogistic. 
(Comp. Rom. v. 17.) It assumes that fruitfulness will follow his 
continuance in life, TdDto is not redtmdant, but resumptive and 
emphatii:, calling attention to remaining in Ijfe. It was just Ihis, 
in contrast with dying, which was to mean fruit of toil. 

Kopvoi Ipyoo : fniit which follows toil and issues from it. 

rt atpijo-o/iai. Tl' for -roripoii. (Comp. Mt. ix. 5, xxi. 31 ; Lk. 
vii. 41, xxii. 27 ; and see Win. xxv. i.) The future aip-qaupai 
takes the place of the deliberative subjunctive (Win. xli. 4 r*). 

oil yviapi^'a : 'I do not declare.' Most modern commentators 
render ' I do not [wrceive ' or ' know.' The meaning ' to make 
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known,' 'point out,' 'declare,' is extremely rare in class. One 
case occurs (.■lisch. Prom. 4S7). In the sense of ' lo become 
known' (passive) it is fuuiid in Phto and Aristotle (see Stallbaum 
on Pkaekrus, 362 B); but the prevailing sense is 'to become 
acquainted with,' 'to gain knowledge of.' In the N.T. the sense, 
without exception, is ' to make known ' or ' declare.' This is also 
the prevailing sense in LXX, though there are a few instances of 
the other meaning, as Job xxxiv. 25, See, on the other hand, 
I Sam. vi. z, x. 8, xiv. 12 ; Dan. ii. 6, 10, v. 7 ; Ps. xvi. (xv.) 11 ; 
cit. Acts ii. 28. For Paul's usage, see iv. 6 ; 1 Cor. xii. 3, xv. 1 ; 
Gal. i. II. No sulHcient reason can be urged for departing trom 
universal N.T. usage. Paul says ' lo die is gain ; but if the case 
is put lo me that it is for your interest that I should continue to 
live, then 1 have nothing to say about my personal choice.' Pos- 
sibly he feh that under the strong pressure of his desire lo depart, 
he might be templed to express himself too strongly in favor of 
his own wish. As il is, he will leave the matter in ihe hands 
of his Master. "Marvellous!" says Chrys. "How great was 
his philosophy ! How hath he both cast out the desire of the 
present life, and yet thrown no reproach upon it." 
23. (ruvi)jOiiiu 8t ix tuv Svo : 

The TR yap lot Si is very aUndcily suppurted. 

Ac introduces an explanation, and at the same time separates 
it from that which is to be explained. (See Jn. iii. 19, vi. 39; 
I Cor. i. 12.) It may be rendered 'now.' I do not declare my 
preference. Now the reason is that I am in a strait, etc. 2w«- 
X^fuu is used by Paul only here and t Cor. v. 14. (See Lk. xii. 
SO ; Acts xviii. 5 ; LXX ; Job iii. 24, vii. 1 1, x. i, xxxi. 23.) The 
figure is that of one who is in a narrow road between two walls. 
I am Af/i/ together, so that I cannot move to the one or the other 
side. (Comp. Ign. Rom. W.) The pressure comes from {iiC) both 
sides, from ' the iwo ' (tSv S™) considerations just mentioned, 
departing and abiding in the flesh, 

Ti\v firiSu/*iav l-j(tov : ' having the desire.' T^v has the force of a 
possessive pronoun, ' my ' desire. "Eiriflu/iia is used in N.T, in both 
a good and a bad sense. (Comp, Lk. xxii. 15 and Mk. iv. 19 ; 
Rom. i. 24, vii. 7 ; Gal. v. 16 ; i Jn, ii, 16.) 

tii TO ivaXvaai. : Lit. ' to break up ' ; ' unloose ' ; ' undo." It is 
used of loosing a ship from its moorings, of breaking camp, and 
of death. Paul uses dvaXitrw of his own death (2 Tim. iv. 6). 
If he employs the verb here with any consciousness of its figura- 
tive meaning, the figure is probably that of breaking camp, Paul's 
circumstances would more naturally suggest the military than the 
nautical metaphor; and, singularly enough, nautical expressions 
and metaphors are very rare in his writings. The idea of sinking 
the tent and breaking camp fails in with i Cor. v. i. For the 
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construction with civ, comp. Rom. i. 1 1, iii. 36, xii. 2 ; 1 Thess. 
iii. 10; Heb. xi. 3. 

(Tur XpMTTiu (Tvni ; Beng. says : " To depart was sometimes desired 
by the saints (of the O.T.), but to be with Christ is peculiar to 
the New Testament." Paul assumes that, on departing this life, 
he will immediately be with the Lord. (Comp. 2 Cor. v, 6-8 ; 
Acts vii. 59,) On the other hand, Paul elsewhere treats death as 
a sleep from whith believers will awake at the appearing of the 
Ixird (1 Cor. xv. 51, 52; i Thess. iv. 14, 16). 

The passage does not lend itself to controversies on the condi- 
tion of the dead in Christ. It is not probable that the dogmatic 
consciousness enters at all into this utterance of the apostle. Dis- 
cussions like those of Weiss and Klopper as to the agreement or 
disagreement of the words here with those of Cor. and Thess. 
are beside the mark, as is the assumption that Paul's views on this 
subject had undergone a change which is indicated in this passage. 
Lightf. is quite safe in the remark that the one mode of represen- 
Ution must be qualified by the other. Weiss (fi/W. 77iee/. § 101) 
justly says that " if the more particular dealing with eschatological 
proceedings is reserved in the four principal epistles, to a yet 
greater extent is this the case in the epistles of the captivity, with- 
' out its being possible to show any essential change in the ptosition 
on these points." In this familiar epistle, in this passage, written 
under strong emotion, Paul throws out, almost incidentally, the 
thought that death implies, for him, immediate presence with 
Christ. If it be asserted that death introduces believers into a 
condition of preparation for perfect glorification, that supposition 
is not excluded by either these words or those in Cor. and Thess. 
In 2 Cor, V. 8 the intimation is the same as in this passage. In 
any case we are warranted in the belief that the essential element 
of fiiture bliss, whether in an intermediate or in a fully glorified 
state, will be the presence of Christ. These words do not exclude 
the idea of an intermediate state, nor do the words in i Cor. 
exclude the idea of being with Christ. 

iraUu yofi fiaXXov Kpturtrov: ' for it is very far better,' 

DFVG toil Twu for iroXXu. 

7apwith ■• ABC 17,31,47.67. WH.Tiich. Omilied by k' DFCKLP, 

Vulg., Goth,, Syr.-*, Bmm., Arm., ^th. 

Notice the heaping up of comparatives according to Paul's 
habit. (Comp. Rom. viii. 37 j 2 Cor. vii. 13, iv, 17 ; Eph. iii. 20.) 
Render, 'very far better.' 
24. TO & (irifitwiv rg mipKl ; 
For (T.u»Ki» B reads tw.^im. 
liUKGKLaiid .» wilb vapa. iwt^ivtn/ fr ocean only in Paul( I Cor. ivi. 8). 

Observe the change of construction from r^i- tTnOv/i-iav ixw^. 
Render, ' to abide by the flesh.' Not precisely the same as to {pv 
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ly aapKi (VS. ij), which was a Utile more abstract, expressing life 
in general, while this refers specifically to his own staying by the 
flesh. (Comp. Rom. vi. i.) 

avayKaioTtpav : 'Hie comparative is slightly illogical The strong 
emotion which shaped the comparative iroVAiji iiaXXov Kpiurerar 
carries on that form, by its own momentum, to the succeeding 
adjective. The point of comparison is not definitely conceived. 
Living is the more necessary under the present circumstances. 
(Comp. Seneca, Ep. 98 : " Vitae suae adjici nihil desiderat sua 
causa, sed eorum quibus utilis est." Also a striking passage 
Ef>. 104). Two practical errors are suggested by these words, — 
the subsiding of all interest in the fiiture world, and the undue 
longing for it which strikes at patient submission to the will of 
God. There is also to be noted the higher grade of self-abnega- 
tion exhibited by Paul, not in the casting aside of earthly pleasures 
and honors, which really possessed little altraclion for him, but in 
the subjugation of the higher longing to enjoy the perfect vision 
of Christ. 

as. KOI ToGro imrotfiuK oBa : 'And being confident of this I 
know,' Construe toBto with irtjroiflun, not with olSa, as l.ightf., 
who takes itnr. adverbially with oISu, ' I confidently know,' citing 
Rom. xiv. 14 ; Kph. v. 5. But these are hardly in point. (Comp. 
vs. 6.) OHa is not prophetic. It merely expresses personal 
conviction. 

^(1^ Kat Trapo.fu.vS> : 

TR ruiiwaiMiarui with DEKI.F anJ some ratliera. 

For similar word-plays, see Rom. i. 20, v. 19; 2 Cor. iv. 8, 
V. 4 ; 2 Thess. iii. 1 1 ; Acts viii. 30. Mci^ is absolute, ' to abide 
in life ' : irapa/in-u is relative, ' to abide with some one.' Ilapa- 
ftxvia in a manner defines the simple verb. The value of his 
remaining in life lies chiefly in his being with his brethren and 
promoting their spiritual welfare. Paul uses iLtvtiv in the sense of 
continuing to live, only here and i Cor. xv. 6. 

«i5 Tqv vfiwc vpoKmniv kiu ^ofAv r^s iriWciiis ; ' for your progress 
and joy in the faith.' For upoKoinfv, see on vs. 1 2. The genitives 
r^ iritrriuK and u/iuf to be taken with both nouns. (Comp. i. 10, 
and see Win. xix.) For the phrase 'joy of faith,' comp. ■xaph. (r tw 
mtmtkiv (Rom. xv, 13). Progressiveness and joyfulncss alike 
characterise faith. 

Kl. ami Wcias take rlartm with X"/"*' ""'y- 
26. tva TO Kavxtiia IfiHv jrt/iKrtrtin) : ' thai your glorying may 
abound.' 'W marks the ultimate aim of fitvH icai rapa/itvui, and 
the clause defines more specifically the general statement ds r^c 
ifi. vpoM., etc. Kav^iia is the malttr or ground of glorying, not 
the act of glorying, which would be Kaiixfjo-is, as Rom. iii. 27; 
a Cor. i. 12. (Comp. Rom. iv. a ; 1 Cor. is. 15 ; Gal. vi. 4.) 
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"Y/iiuv is subjective : Not ' my ground of glorying in you,' but 
•your ground of glurying.' 

cV XpuTTv 'Ititrm: With vtpiatrtvg, not with icaii^pj/ui. {Comp, 
i. 9 ; Rom. iii. 7 ; Col. ii. 7.) Christ is the element or sphere in 
which the nboiinding develops, Christ is always needed to con- 
trol, no less than to promote, overflow. The abundant glorying 
does not take place in the sphere of human ambition, like that or 
the Jew in his law and his nationahty, — the 'boasting according 
to the flesh' (» Cor. xi, iS) ; 'in men' (i Cor. iii. 21); 'in 
appearance ' {1 Cor. v. iz). 

iv (■/«)! ; The immeiiialc occasion of the glorying would be Paul. 
The ground of boasting would attach specially to him as the rep- 
resentative of the cause which was the great matter of glorying. 
'El- t/ioi is a special cause or ground within the sphere designated 
by ly X'l. 

Sti T^* '^V* irapowrias ToXuf vpoi v/iat : Connect with iv t/iot as 
a special instance. The ground of glorying is first, and compre- 
hensively, in Christ ; then in Paul as representing Christ ; then in 
Paul's persona! presence again with them, naptmrun, in its ordin- 
ary sense, aa ii. tz ; i Cor. xvi. 1 7, etc. There is a slight emphasis 
on the word as contrasted with letters or messages. How far 
Paul's confidence in his liberation and future personal intercourse 
with the Philippians was justified, it is impossible to determine 
without more knowledge concerning the latter portion of his 
career. 

He now proceeds to give his readers some practical exhorta- 
tions, Until he can personally minister to their faith, he must 
content himself with writing to them. Their standard of Christian 
consistency and efficiency must not be regulated by his personal 
presence or absence. 

27-3a Oii/r, uiuUr any eircuiintatues, — whether I shu/l eome 
to you, as I hope to do, or remain absent, as I may be compelled to 
ill), — / exhort you to bear yoursehts as becomes members of a 
Christian community, in your steadfastness , unity, and active exer- 
tion on behalf of the gospel, and in your courage in the face of your 
adivrsaries ; which will demonstrate the hopelessness of their efforts 
ami their doom to destruction, and will be God's otvn ef'idence to 
you of your own salvation. For the privilege conferred upon you 
of suffering for Christ will shew that you are one with him, and 
partakers of thai same grace which has enabled me to contend for 
his cause, and of that same conflict which you saw me undergo, 
and which you now hear of my still waging in my Roman prison. 
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37. ii.6vov a£tui« Tou CHiyycAi'au rou XpurroiJ iroXlTtwo-flt : ' Only 
let your manner of life be worthy of the gospel of Christ.' For a 
similar usage oi fxovov see i Cor. vii. 39 ; Gal. ii. 10 ; 2 Thess. ii. 7. 
Not as though he would say ; ' Look to your own conduct and God 
will take care of me ' ; nor a.s though he intended to stale the only 
condition on which he would come lo them ; but, ' whether 1 come 
or not, I have only to say," etc. Only on this condition can be 
successfully minister to their furtherance and joy of faith if he 
shall come to them, and only thus can these be maintained if 
he shall not come, 

iroAiTtveo-flt : Lit. ' be citizens ' ; ' exercise your citizenship.' The 
verb occurs in N.T. only here and Acts xxiii. i. In IJCX, see 
2 Mace. vi. 1, xi. 25. For the kindred noun TroAiVtv/ia sec ch. iii. 
ao. Paul's usual word for Christian conduct is mpiiraTiiv, ' lo 
walk" (Rom. vi. 4, viii. 4; i Cor. iii. 3), with dji'un, Eph. iv. i ; 
Col. i. 10. The primary reference is to their membership in the 
church at Phihppi; and the word is selected as pointing to their 
mutual duties as members of a local Christian commonwealth; 
probably not without an underlying thought of the universal Christ- 
ian commonwealth embracing all the saints in earth and heaven. 
(Corap. iii. ao, and Clem, Rom. ai/ Cor. iii., xxi., liv.) Clement 
develops the idea of individual obligation to a spiritual polity by 
comparison with the obligations due to secular stales, in Iv. Sec 
also Polyc. aii IVii/. v. The word would naturally suggest itself to 
Paul, contemplating from the metropohtan centre the grandeur of 
the Roman stale, and would appeal lo the Philippians as citizens 
of a Roman 'colonia' which aimed to reproduce, on a smaller 
scale, the features of the parent commonwealth. (See Introd. II,) 
Here, as elsewhere in Paul's letters, may be detected the influence 
of Stoicism upon his mode of thoiighl. Stoic philosophy had 
leavened the moral vocabulary of the civilised world. Its lan- 
guage was fJTiitfiil in moral terms and images and furnished appro- 
priate forms of expression for certain great Christian ideas. A 
favorite Stoic conception was that of a world-wide state. (See 
Lightf.'s essay on "St. Paul and Seneca," Comm. p. 270 ff.) 

ofi'iuv Tov riayytXiov Tov XpurroiJ : ' in a manner worthy of the 
gospel of Christ.' Tov \tov is the objective genitive, — the gospel 
which proclaims Christ. This is Paul's more usual formula. (See 
1 Cor. ix. 12 ; a Cor. ii. 12 ; Gal. i. 7 ; i Thess. iii. a.) We find 
also cuayy. tov vlov avrou (Rom. i. 9) ; roii Kvplini ^/j-uiif 'Ijjtroi 
(a Thess. i. 8) ; r^s So^« tou X/httoD (a Cor. iv. 4). 

tva <irt IK0UIV Mai. iSiui' vftM tlrt a-tuiv nnoinu Ta jtepl I'/tuiv. 



The construction is rhetorically inexacl. 'Iwi goes with aKovui, 
and itrf iK6. k. l&. i/i. and art iir. are appositlonal with the (ler- 
sonal subject of okovio. 'Akovu, which in regular construction 
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would be ttnowuv falluwed by yvS or some similar verb, lakes the 
finite form from the suggestion of the personal subject in dirtui'. 
The construction is inoulileil by the thought of absence, which is 
last and most prominent in the writer's mind. The verb which 
would have been used on the supposition of his seeing them is 
dropped, and that which implies his absence is alone expressed. 
Tan-cpt vfuliy, as ii. 19, 20; Col. iv. 8; camp. to. kut' i/ii (ch. i. 11) : 
' the things concerning you ' ; ' your state ' (R.V.) . Render the 
whole : ' That whether I come and see you or remain absent, I 
may hear of your state.' 

on (TT^xtTt, etc. : Explaining the details of their ' stale.' SniKtiv 
mostly in Paul, and always signifying Jirm standing, acquiring that 
meaning, however, from the context. In Mk. iii. 31, xi. 25, it 
means simply ' to stand.' 

iv tvl ntunan : ' in one spirit.' (Comp. Eph. iv, 4, and see 
Clem, a// Car. xlvi.) llvniia here is not the Holy Spirit (as 
Weiss), but that disposition which is communicated in Christ to 
believers, filling their souls, and generating their holy qualities 
and works. In the possession of this they are irvtu/uiTiicoi', — they 
are joined to the Lord and are one spirit with him (i Cor. vi. 17. 
Sec 7 Cor. xii. iS; Lk, i, 17; Jn, vi. 63; Acts vi. 10). The 
character, manifestations, or results of this disposition are often 
defined by qualifying genitives ; as, the spirit of meekness, faith, 
* power, wisdom. (See Rom. viii. 2, 15 ; i Cor. iv. 21 ; 2 Cor. iv. 
13 ; Gal. vi. i ; Eph. i. 17 ; 2 Tim. i. 7.) At the same time it is 
to be carefully observed that these combinations are not mere 
periphrases for a faculty or disposition of man. The energy of 
the Holy Spirit is always assumed as behind and animating the 
disposition in its various manifestations. (See fK. S/. on Kom. 
viii. 4.) 

fUf fpoxS '• 'with one mind.' (Comp. ch. ii. 2, ao.) ^^OT '* 
the mind as the seat of sensation and desire. It is that part of 
the individual, personal life which receives its impressions on the 
one hand from the nrtvfui, the higher divine life-principle, and on 
the other hand from the outer world. There are cases where the 
meanings of ^x^ ""^^ irvaiiia. approach very nearly, if indeed they 
are not practically synonymous. (See l.k. i. 46, 47 ; Jn. xi. 33, 
comp. xii. 27 ; Mt. xi. 29 ; 1 Cor, xvi. 18.) But there must, never- 
theless, be recognised a general distinction between two sides of 
the one immaterial nature which stands in contr.ist with the body. 
tlvtiijta expresses the conception of that nature more generally, 
being used both of the earthly and of the non-earthly spirit ; white 
^X7 designates it on the side of the creature. IlKcupi, and not 
li^i-XVi is the point of contact with the regenerating forces of the 
Holy Spirit, — the point from which the whole personality is 
moved Godward. *i'X7 m'lst not be restricted to the principle 
of animal life ; nor must it be distinguished from n-viP/ia as being 
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alone subject lo the dominion of sin, since Tfcu/ia also is described 
as being subject to such dominion. See 2 Cor. vii. 1 ; Eph. iv, 23 ; 
I Cor. vii. 34 ; i Thess. v. 23, which imply that the irvtv/ia needs 
sanctifi cation. *wx^ is never, like wtvfia, used of God. (See 
jy.S/, on Rom. xi. 3.) Here lu^ ijivxg is not to be construed 
with iTT-^Ktrt, but only with cr«va5XoDiT<s. 

truvaSKoivTt^ TJj wiirrti tov ivuyytka}v : ' striving together for the 
faith of the gospel.' Svmfl. only here and iv. 3. The simple verb 
dOktii/ occurs in 2 Tim. ii. 5, where it signifies ' to contend in the 
games'; but in class, it is used also of contending in battle (Hdt. 
vii. 212 ; Hom. //. vii. 453, xv. 30) ; of conflicts of cities (Plat. 
Tim. xix, c). The compounded aiv does not mean with Paul (so 
Mey.), but in fellowship with each other, Mey. appeals lo vs. 30, 
but there the apostle's conflict is introduced as a new point. 
Others refer to iv. 3, but there /uh is written. Lighlf., after 
Erasm., renders "in concert with the faith,' faith being personi- 
fied. He cites i Cor. xlii. 6 ; 2 Tim. i. 8 ; 3 Jn. 8. The first is 
fairly in point, but the two others are too much in dispute to be 
decisive. 

rg jTitrrit : Dat. of interest. The trustful and assured acceptance 
of Jesus Christ as the Saviour from sin and the bcstower of eternal 
life, is the clear sense of TriVris in the majority of N.T. passages. 
At the same time, there is an evident tendency of the subjective 
conception to become objective. The subjective principle of the 
new life is sometimes regarded otqectively as a power. It is the 
sender or proclaimer of a message (Gal. iii, 1 ; Rom. x. 16. See 
SiefFert on Gal. iii. 2, and Bomemann on i Thess. ii. 13). It is 
something to be contended for (Jude 3). It is a precious gift to 
be obtained (2 Pet. i. i). It is something to be held fast (i Tim. 
i. 19). Hence, though not equivalent to liuefrina fijei (so l.ightf. 
here and on Gal. iii, 23, and Sanday on Rom. i. 5), its meaning 
may go beyond that of the subjective energy lo that of the faith 
as a rule of hfe (so Gal. iii. 23 ; i Tim. i. 19, iv. i ; and here). 
Thus Kl. explains wuttk here as " the new regimen of those who 
are Christ's ; the objectively new, obhgatory way of life." The 
phrase t-i'oti* tdu tvayytXiav occurs nowhere else in N.T. Accord- 
ing lo the common analogy of genitives with iriWis. eiuyyiXioo 
would be the objective genitive, ' faith in the gospel ' ; but accord- 
ing to the meaning of in'crrw given above, it will be rather ' the 
faith which belongs to the gospel,' the rule of life which distinct- 
ively characterises it. 

20. jmipd^Mvoi : ' startled,' ' aflfrighted.' Used of a frightened 
horse. 

«v ^i^Sfvl ; As 2 Cor. vi. 3, vii. 9 ; Jas. i. 4. 

Tutv i-vTiittit^ivan : 'your adversaries." (See Lk. xiti. 17, xxr, 15 ; 
1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Thess. ii. 4.) Of all kinds, Jewish and Pagan. 
Paul's sufferings at Philippi had been caused by Gentiles. 
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jJTK : 'seeing it is.' 'It,' i.f. your imierrified attilude. The 
relative, with an explanatory force (as liph. iii. 13 ; Col. iii. 5 ; 
Heb. X. 35), takes its gender from the predicate ffSttfis (Win. 
xxiv. 3), but agrees logically with /i^ Tmpoiitvot, etc. 

aiTOLt : whether they recognise the token or not. 

Ji&ifw : ' an evidence," ' a proof R.V., ' evident token." The 
word is not common in N.T. (See Rom. iii. 25,26: aCor. viii. 24.) 

Comp. ivitiyfia: 2 Thcas. i. 5. The verb iv^nvwrSai almost 
entirely confined to Paul. Lit., ' a pointing out." Used in Attic 
bw of a writ of indictment. 

dvuXcuit : ' destruction ' or ' waste ' in general (as Mk. xiv. 4 ; 
Acts viii. 20) ; but specially and principally as here, the destruc- 
tion which consists in the loss of eternal life. The meaning is 
determined by the contrary o-un-ijpia^. The undaunted bearing of 
the I'hilippians in the face of opposition and persecution will be 
a token of destruction to their adversaries. It will show that their 
persecutors are powerless 10 thwart God's work ; that their resist- 
ance is working out their own spiritual ruin : that they are lighting 
against God, which can mean only destruction. 

vfiiav & aaiTijpux^ : ' but of your salvation.' 



Future and eternal salvation as contrasted with ivuiXtuit. 

■lu rovTo ^iro $tou'. 'and that from God.' 

Kal has an asccnsive force ; not only a token, but a token from 
God. 

ToOro refers to the whole preceding statement ; viz. that an evi- 
dence of their enemies' destruction and of theit own salvation is 
furnished in their brave bearing. Not merely to diriuXcuit and 
o-umjpuM, nor merely to <c&i^« (as Weiss). " It is not the token 
alone that is from God, but the token and what it points to" 
(Rad). 

29. ori : ' because,' justifies the preceding statement, but with 
special reference to tramjpla. The evidence that your courage is 
a divine token of salvation lies in the fact that God has graciously 
bestowed on you, along with faith in Christ, the privilege of suffer- 
ing with him. For faith implies oneness with Christ, and therefore 
fellowship with his sufferings (Rom. viii. 17:2 Thess. i. 5 ; 2 Tim. 
ii. 11; Phil. iii. 10). That you suffer with Christ proves your union 
with him. and your union with Christ insures your salvation. 

"Yftiv has an emphatic position corresponding with that of v/iiay 

iya^lrrBij : ' it hath been granted ' ; freely bestowed as a gracious 
gift. The word is significant as opening the conception of suffer- 
ing from the Christian point of view. God rewards and indorses 
believers with the gift of suffering. In Paul's bonds the Philip- 
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pians are partakers with him of graet (vs. 7. Comp. Acts v. 41). 
The aorist points to the original bcstowment of the gift. (See 
Mlv. m; Mk. X. 38, 39.) 

TO i/jTcp XpioTou : ' on behalf of Christ." To belongs to irdax'^yi 
but the connection is broken by ou /iovov . . . vurrtvav, after which 
TO is repeated. With the whole passage, comp. a Thess. i. 4—10. 

aa ixovTK : ' you having,' or ' so that you have.' Character- 
ising on ufiiy ix'tp- ■ ■ ■ iraa^uv by the concrete case of iheir 
share in his own conflict. Tlie participle agrees with iiful^, the 
logical subject of the entire clause. (Comp. similar constniction in 
Eph. iii. 1 7, iv. 2 ; a Cor. i. 7 ; Col. ii. i.) Not with imjKtTt (vs. 27), 
making ijn? . . , nwirxftv a parenthesis, which would be clumsy. 

dyiLra: 'conflict.' {Com^. avrndhHirrvi [vs. 27] and Col. ii. 1 ; 
r Thess. ii. 1; i Tim. vi. 12; Heb. xil 1.) The word applied 
originally to a contest in the arena, but used also of any slnigglc, 
outward or inward. For the latter see Col. ii. i, and comp. 
Col, iv. 12. The reference here is to his experience in his first 
visit to Philippi, and to his latest experience in Rome. Their 
conflict is the same {riiv qvtoc). They too have suffered persecu- 
tions, and for the same reason, and from the same adversaries. 

H&tTt : ' ye saw,' when I was with you at Philippi (Acis xvi. ig ; 
t Thess. ii. 2). They saw him scourged and imprisoned. 

vvv oKovtTi : ' yOH now hear,' as you read this letter, and listen 
to the account of (>paphroditus. 

ir Ifual : in my person. 

EXCURSUS 

BISHOPS AND DEACONS (PlIIL. I. l) 

It is evident that these words arc related to the large and 
complicated question of primitive church (jolity. Do they denote 
official titles, or do they merely designate functions? What is 
their relation to the rrptaffvripot of the Acts and Pastoral Epistles ? 
Were the offices of bishop and presbyter originally the same, and 
the names synonymous; or, was there an original distinction? 
Were the (irio-itoTroi the direct successors of the apostles, distinct 
from the Trpor^iVipw and higher ; or, was the episcopate a devel- 
opment from the presbyterate, formed by gradual elevation, and, 
finally, appropriating to itself the tide which was originally com- 
mon to both, so th.at the New Testament knows only two orders 
— presbyters and deacons? What light is thrown on the ques- 
tion by the use of the terms here? 

To deal adequately with these questions, and with the volumin- 
ous discussion which they have called out, is manifestly impos- 
sible within the limits of an excursus, and the residt of the most 
elaborate discnssion cannot be decisive, owing to the imperfection 
of the sources at our disposal. 
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The theory of the original idenUty of bishops and presbyters 
has been a subject of controversy from a very early date. It was 
Opposed tu the Roman theory that bishops were the only success- 
ors of the apostles, and had from the beginning the divine com- 
mission to rule the church. This latter theory was issued as a 
dogma by the Council of Trent, and the opposite view was de- 
clared heretical. The Roman dogma was rejected by the Calvin- 
ists and Lutherans. About the middle of the seventeenth century 
the battle over this iiuestion raged between the Anglican church 
on the one hand, and the English Puritans and the French Re- 
formers on the other. Dissatisfaction with the Roman view devel- 
oped as the discussion gradually shifted from a dogmatic to a 
historical basis. The present century has been prolific in attempts 
to solve the problem. Passing by those of Baur, Kist, Roihe, and 
Ritschl, the three most signi^cant discussions from 1868 to 1883 
were those of Lightfoot in his essay on "The Christian Ministry" 
in his Commentary on J%Uippians ; Hatch, in the Bampton Lect- 
ures for 1880 {The Organisation of the Early Christian Church), 
and Hamack's translation and development of Hatch's work {E. 
Hatch : Die GeieUschaflsverfassung lUr (hristlicken Kirchen im 
Alterthiim, Hbers. vnn A. Hamack, 1883). Harnack's views were 
further expounded in his Lehre der sw'dlj Apostel, 1 884 ; his Re- 
view of Loening's Gemeiniiet-erfassung in Th. LZ., 18S9, No. 1 7 ; 
in Gebhardt and Harnack's Texte und Untersuehungen, Bd, ii. 
Heft I, 5, and in his Dogmengestkichte. 

Among the most important of the later discussions are : l.echler. 
Das apostolische und das nachapostolisehe Ztitalter, 3 Aufl., 1885 ; 
Klihl, Die Gemeindeverfassiing in der Pastorall'riefen, 1885 ; E. 
Loening, Die Gemeindrfeifassung des Urchristenthums, 18S9; 
F. Loofs, Die urchristliche Gemeindei'trfassung, Stud. u. Krit., 
1890, Heft 4 ; Weizsacker, Das apostoHsehe Zeilalter der (hrlstli- 
chen Kirehe.i \\\^.,t^7 ; Rud. Sohm, AVrc/icwwcA/, Bd. i,, 1892 ; 
Jean RiviUe, Les Orlgines de r Episcopal, 1894, Harnack is re- 
viewed by Professor Sanday in The Expositor, 3d ser. vol. v. This 
and the succeeding volume contain an interesting group of papers 
by J. Rendel Harris, J. Macpherson, C. Core, W. Milligan, G. 
^Imon, G. A. Simcox, and Professor Harnack. 

The Pauline epistles, omitting for the present the Pastorals, 
exhibit church polity in a rudimentary and fluid state in which 
official designations are not sharply deflned, and the offices them- 
selves have not taken permanent and delinite shape. The forms 
of polity are simple, founded upon local conditions, and not uni- 
form over the entire area of the church. The official designations, 
so far as they have arisen, are the natural and familiar expressions 
of particular functions. The terms often overlap or are confused, 
and a terra in use in one part of the church does not appear in 
another part. An ajuslle, a bishop, a leaLher, a deacon, are alike 
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" servants." An overseer will be likely to be a presbyter, chosen 
on account of his age and experience. The overseers may be 
called ■rpoifrTdfia'oi, ^yovftcvoi, or Kvfffpv^trut. The assistants of 
an overseer may be known as Suuomx or uyriAil^fK;. 

In short, we find within this circle an entire lack of unifonnity 
in the terms applied to church officials, and a marked vagueness 
in their use. The terms do not wholly explain themselves. Most 
of them are capable of a functional meaning ; and in most, if not 
all, cases of their occurrence, they may be explained as indicating 
the peculiar function of an official instead of his official title. This 
is the case in Acts xx. i8, which is so often cited as decisive of 
the original identity of presbyter and bishop. "EirirTKowiK occurs 
but once in these epistles (I'hil. i. i) ; Sukovik but once in an 
official sense (Phil. i. i) ; irpoiVrrajUivot in Rom. xii. 8 ; i Thess.v. 
II, both times functionally. In i Cor. xii. i8, we have, besides 
apostles, prophets, and teachers, SiW/icit, ivriX^/ul/wi, and Kvfitpvri- 
ircis, which are abstract terms. EiriirNinrov, StaKovot. ■KpoitrrajLcviK, 
however Ihey may be explained in any particular case, denote 
functions. 'Ettio-kotos is an overseer; hoKovm a servant; Trpo- 
laraiitvoi one who stands in front. AiaKovw is applied to religious 
and churchly ministries of all kinds. In F.ph. iv. ii, 12, Paul 
says that Christ gave apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, and 
teachers to the work of Suheovui for the perfecting of the saints. 
Paul and Apollos, Timothy and the secular ruler, are alike &aKinw 
(1 Cor. iii. 5 ; t Thess. iii. 2 ; Rom. xiii. 4). 

This unsettled state of the nomenclature corresponds with the 
fact that the primitive church was not a homogeneous body 
throughout Christendom. White the Jewish- Christian church as- 
sumed the connection of all local congregations with the molhcr- 
church at Jerusalem, there was no similar bond among the fientile 
churches. Paul's ii/eai was one body — the church, as the body 
of Christ, embracing all Christians of every nationality and social 
condition. He aspired to found a wodd-wide society, united 
neither by national tradition nor by common riles, but by a 
common faith and a common inspiration (1 Cor. x. 16, xii. 27; 
Rom. xii. s; Eph- ii. 14-23). He speaks of "the church of 
(;od"(i Cor. X. 33), and of " the church " (1 Cor. xii. a8). He 
labored to hold the provincial churches together by his letters and 
messengers (i Cor. xvi. 19 ; z Cor. i. i). The boldness of his 
ide.il, and his profound faith in the truth which he proclaimed, are 
all the more striking when the heterogeneous character of his 
churches is considered. (See a fine passage in R^ville, Les On- 
gines lie PEpiseopat, p. 115,) But the Gentile churches were 
united mainly through their relation to him, and all the churches 
were not within the sphere of his personal authority and work. 
Hence a collective Christendom w.is, as Hollzmann obsen-es, " a 
genuine, ideal whole, identical with the body of the Lord, but not 
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an actual fact " (Paslomliirifft, jj. 193), The jirimilive Pauline 
church eonsisleii of a number of little fraternities, composed 
lai^ely of the poor and of the lower orders of society, holding 
their meetings in the private houses of some of their memliers. 

These communities were se IT governing. The recognition of 
those who minit^tered 10 the congregations depended on the free 
choice of their members. At Corinth the household of Stephanas 
is commended by I'aul to the chiir<:h as being the earliest converts 
in Aehaia, and as having voluntarily assumed the work of ministry 
to the saints (1 Cor. xvi. 15, 16). They were not regularly ap- 
pointed to office. The church is exhorted to render obedience 
to them, and also to every one who shall cooperate with them in 
their ministry. (See Pfleiderer, Ptiulinismus, 2 Aufl. p. 244.) 
Phtebe is not a deaconess, but a servant of the congregation, a 
patroness (B-pooraris) of Paul and of others (Rom. xvi, 1, i). The 
congregation exercises discipline and gives jndgment (i Cor. v. 
3-S; iCor. ii. 6, 7,vii. 11. 12; Gal.vi. i). In i Cor. vi. i, Paul 
recommends to the church to settle their differences by arbitra- 
tion. I'he alternative is litigation before heathen tribunals. There 
is, in short, no hint of any one ecclesiastical office endowed with 
independent authority. "Paul," to quote the words of R^ville 
(p. 99), "is a sower of ideas, not a methodical administrator; a 
despiser of ecclesia-sdcal forms and of ritualism ; a mighty idealist 
filled with Christian enthusiasm, and who knew no other church 
government than that of Christ himself inspiring his disciples with 
the knowledge of what they ought to say and do." 

It is thus evident that within the circle of the generally acknow- 
ledged Pauline epistles there is no trace of formally constituted 
church officers, except, apparendy, in the Philippian epistle where 
bishops and deacons are addressed. Of this presently. Certain 
functions, however, are distinctly recognised by Paul as of divine 
institution in the church ; and to these, necessarily, pertained a 
degree of prominence and influence in the congregation. 

The nn-asure of this prominence anil influence cannot be discuued here. 
Harnack (on Loening, TA, LZ^ 1889] thinks Ihal Ihc pneumatic (unctions 
curied with them a "despotic" aulhorily. {See Ijiening, Gtmcxndt- 
ver/atsung. ch. ii.; Loofs, Slud. u. Krxt., 1S90, p. 623.J 

Apostles, prophets, and teachers are declared by Paul to have 
been set by God in the church, and to these are added huva^as, 

la/uira, drriA^/t^us, Kv^tpv^ttt, yivy] yKoHriraiv (l Cor. xii. a8 ; 

comp. Kph. iv. 11, la ; and see Rtville, p. 124 f.). 

jTd^m of 1 ThCM, v. I J 
imatically endowed. 

These do not rcprcscnl offices resting on the appointment of 

the church. Their w.irrant is a special divine endowment or 
)(ap"riio. Apostles, ]iro]ihels, teachers, do not signify three official 
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grades in the church. The same man could be both a. prophet 
anil a teacher. Whatever authority they possessed dejiended ujK»n 
the church's conviction thai their charisma was of divine origin. 

In Paul's two lists in i Cor. and Eph, of those who have 
been divinely commissioned in the church, neither tiritTKtnroi, 
wptaffuTtpot, nor Suurovoi appear. Nor do they appear anywhere 
in the acknowledged epistles of Paul with the exception of the 
greeting to the bishops and deacons in the Philippian letter. But 
in the Ignatian epistles ( loo-i i8 a.d.) we find a clear recognition 
of three orders of ministry, — bishops, presbyters, and deacons, — 
without which it is asserted that a church is not duly constituted 
(Trail, iii.). TTiis ministry is the centre of church order. The 
bishop is distinguished from the presbyter as representing a higher 
order. He is to be regarded as the Lord himself {Eph. vi.) ; to 
be obeyed as Christ and as God {Trail, ii. ; Mag. iii.). Nothing 
is to be done without his consent (Polyc. iv.). He is to be fol- 
lowed as Jesus followed the Father {Smyr. viii.). The presbyters 
are to preside after the likeness of the council of the apostles 
{Mag. vi,). Obedience is to be rendered to them as to the 
apostles of Jesus Christ {Trail, ii.). The deacons are to be 
respected as Jesus Christ (Trail, iii.). In short, we have in 
these epistles the strongly marked beginnings of the monarchical 
episcopacy. 

See I.ighlf. Is'ialius, vol. i. p. 389 fT. 

Somewhat earlier, in the Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians 
(about 96 A.D.), we find a greater variety of names applied to 
church functionaries. Besides (jrio-Korrot, wpta^ih-ipot, and SuiKoiw, 

occur the titles ^yoi'/ievoi, TpoiyyoBHtvoi, irpta^UTtpoi KaStaTap-fvoi, 

and IkKoyipoi &vhpK. But it is also distinctly asserted (xlii., xliv.) 
that the apostles appointed bishops and deacons to succeed ihem 
because they knew through Christ that strife would arise over the 
name of the bishop's office (tirnritojr^). It is to be noticed thai 
presbyters are not mentioned. 

Assuming the Philippian letter to have been written in 61 or 
62 A.D., we have less than forty years to the time of Clement's 
epistle, and less than sixty to the lime of the Ignatian letters. A 
great development has taken place in those years from the rudi- 
mentary conditions of church polity which we have been consid- 
ering. This change did not come at a leap. Its elements must 
have been long in solution in the fluid and more democratic polity 
of the earlier time. I'he important and difficult question is the 
process by which the eadier and crude forms of polity developed 
into that system which is more than foreshadowed in Clement, 
sharply defined in Ignatius, and an accepted fact in Irenfeus, 
Tertullian, and Cyprian. 

Here a difficulty arises as to our sources. 'EiriWoiroi and 
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SuucDfot appear in Fliil. ; iwiiTKoirtA. irptrTpirtfim, and Suiiiovot \a 
the Pastoral F>pistles ; i-wltrKowiA and irpttr^vrcpoi in the Acts and 
1 Pet.; rp€aPiT(poi In Jas., 1 I'et., z and 3 Jn., and ihe Apoca- 
lypse. Harnack places the Pastorals in the middle of the second 
century ; Holtzmann, in its former half. The modem radical 
criticism of the Acts pushes its date forward into the second 
century (so Harnack) besides impugning its reliability on various 
grounds. 

Ste^Ne^u3i•iket. AflBil.ZA.&i ft., i6T<r.. 199 (F.; J- jangst, Dit Quilltn 
dir AfoiltlgtichicAti, 18951 C. Ctemen, Die Chranologii Sir faalinisch/a 
Britft, iSgj. 

The point to be observed is, that if the later date of the Pas- 
torals be accepted, they must be held to represent an advanced 
stage in the development toward the episcopal polity. Only let 
it be noted that Hamack's date brings us within the circle of the 
Ignatian polity, and warrants us in expecting a far more precise 
use of terms in the three epistles than we actually find. There is 
a great distance between the episcopate of the Pastorals and that 
of the Ignatian epistles. (See R6ville, p. 304.) 

If, on the other hand, the Pastorals be accepted as late products 
of Paul's hand, and the Acts as composed within the first century, 
we have in these, along with the Epistle to the Fhilippiaas and 
the Catholic epistles, traces of the transition from the looser to 
the belter defined polity. We have evidence of the existence of 
Trpta^vTfpoi and iwicnsoroi in the church contemfiorary with Paul, 
without our being compelled to admit either that the iiriaxottot 
was a regularly ordained ecclesiastical officer, or that Trptfr0vTtpM 
and (iruTKomK are synonymous. AV'e have simply what we have 
reason to expect ; namely, that the three titles, iic-iaKoiroi, Trpiafiv- 
ripoi, and S^Koroi, fall within the period of unsettled polity and 
loose nomenclature. The fact that all these names may represent 
functions without designating official titles accords with this view. 
The process of crystallisation is going on. These different desig- 
nations emerge here and there in the church as local develop- 
ments, just as the terms n-poitrra/uvM and ^yoiixtvoi. It may be 
admitted that one term might, on occasion, have been loosely 
used for another ; but the recognised and habitual identification 
of tjriirnoTot and wpta^irtpM is precluded by the very assumption 
that these functions had assumed the character of regularly con- 
stituted church offices or orders of the ministry. If such had 
been the case, such looseness and confusion in the use of the 
names of formally appointed and recognised church officers is 
inconceivable. I think that the indications of the nature of 
church polity furnished by the Pastorals are far fewer and less 
definite than is often assumed, and much too scanty to warrant 
the positive inferences b.tsed upon them as to the later date and 
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the non-Paiiline authorship of the letters. Harnack's admission 
that older documents have been used in the composition of the 
Pastorals is an important concession, which makes against llie 
theory of their testimony to a. later stage of ecclesiastical polity. 

According to our view of the case, therefore, the mention of 
bishops and deacons in the Philippian letter furnishes no excep- 
tion to the statement that, within the circle of the acknowledged 
Pauline letters, there is no evidence of regularly constituted church 
officers representing distinct orders in the ministry. While the 
greeting to bishops and deacons is unique, it does not imply a 
polity diflering substantially from that exhibited in i Cor. and 
I Thess. It will be observed that the greeting is first to the 
church, and that the letter is addressed lo the whole church. 
The special mention of the bishops and deacons by way of 
appendage is explained by the fact that the letter wa.s called out 
by the pecuniary contribution of the Philippian church to Paul, 
of the collection and sending of which these functionaries would 
naturally have charge. It will also be noticed that the address 
assumes several iriaxowot, showing that the right of administration 
is possessed by no single one. 

At the same time, I think it must be granted with Hamack 
{^Expositor, 3d ser. vol. v. p. 330) that while there cannot yet be 
any reference to an ecclesiastical authority over the church, the 
greeting of the Philippian letter implies a development of polity, 
in that the ministry has become divided into a higher and a lower 
ministry, and that its functionaries have obtained special desif^na- 
tions, so that the name Scoxovik has received 3 narrower significa- 
tion, and designates a lower graile of ministry. The church at 
Philippi, at the lime when Paul wrote this letter, had been in 
existence for ten years, and was the oldest Pauline church in 
Euro[je. It would not have been strange if its polity had become 
somewhat matured and more sharply defined, especially since it 
had suffered less distraction than other churches from conflicts 
with the Jews. 

The Didache or Teaching of the Twelve Apostles is most import- 
ant in its bearing on this subject. This brief church manual or 
directory, composed, probably in Syri.i, about 100 a.u., is a valu- 
able coniribiilion to the literature of the period between the 
destruction of Jerusalem (a.d. 70) and the midille of the second 
century, the least-known period of church history. Its special 
value consists in marking the transit ion -period from the apostolic 
to the later church polity, in which the spiritual functions pass 
over from the apostles, prophets, and teachers lo the local officers 
— the bishops and deacons. On the one side it is linked with the 
apostolic polity. The principal offices are still the charismatic 
offices. The apostle, who is to be received as ihe Lord (xi. 4), is 
a travelling missionary, and is not to remain for more than two 
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place <xi. 5). The prophet speaks by divine inspira- 
tion, anu IS not to be tried or proved, as if for appointment to 
his office (xi. 7). The prophets are the cliief priests (xiii. 3). 
Comp. the emphasis on prophecy in i Cor. xii. iS, xiv. 1-37, 
Presbyters are not mentioned, though it does not follow from this 
that they did not exist in some of the Syro- Palestinian churches, 
(See R^ville, p. 159.) But bishops and deacons are distinctly 
recognised. They are local officers. They are elected to office 
(xv. 1), and on occasion they are to perform the ministry of the 
prophets and teachers (xv. 1) ; that is to say, the distinctively 
spiritual functions of the prophets may be discharged by them 
when the prophet is not present (xiii.), 

'ITie testimony of the Didache, therefore, does not bear out the 
original prominence which is claimed for the bishop. He is a 
secondary officer. He falls into the background behind the apos- 
tles, prophets, and teachers. The testimony, further, goes to show 
that spiritual functions did not originally attach to the offices of 
bishop and deacon. The evidence prior to the Didache that 
bishops or presbyters exercised such functions is very slight. 
The principal point insisted on is the laying on of hands (i 'i'im. 
iv. 14 [see especially Ix)ening, p. 75 fT.]) and the allusions to the 
gift of teaching or preaching as a qualification of presbyters or 
bishops (i Tim. iii. 3, v. 17 ; Tit. i. g). As to ordination, it will 
be observed that the charisma described as imparted to Timothy 
is given through the medium of prophecy (Jii jrpii^ijrtiin;). As 
to teaching or preaching, i Tim. v. 17 shows that even if this 
function was occasionally exercised by presbyters or bishops, it 
did not pertain to the office as such. "The elders who rule well" 
are to be accounted worthy of double honor, especially those who 
labor in word and teaching, which clearly implies that there were 
elders who did not labor in word and teaching. 

In the Didache the spiritual functions belong, as in i Cor., to 
the prophets and teachers. The prophet is to discharge them 
when he is present. The prophet alone is allowed the free use of 
extemporary prayer {x. 7). In other respects the teacher is on 
the same footing with him. In the absence of the prophet or 
teacher, his ministry may be assumed by the bishops and deacons 
(xiii., XV. I). In other words, the evidence of the Didache is to 
the effect that, as the special supernatural endowments subside, 
as the visits of the prophets become less freituent, the ministra- 
tions of worship devolve more and more upon the subordinate and 
local officers. 

This view is carried out by Harnack in his discussion of the 
Apoitolieal Ordinances or Canons (Tt. u. Unt. ii. 5). One por- 
tion of this formed a considerable part of the Didache. Two 
more parts, dating from forty to eighty years later than the 
Didache, mention the church officers in the following order: 
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bishop, presbyter, reader, deacon. The bishop is the shepherd 
of the Rock. The presbyters, Ih-o in number, Torm the council of 
the bishop, oversee church discipiine, and take part with the 
bishop in ihe celebration of the Eucharist. The deacon has 
charge of the church charities, and keeps an eye upon disorderly 
members. The reader discharges the duties of an evangelist. 
He is a preacher or expounder, succeeding the evangelist, who 
belonged originally lo the class of charismalically endowed teach- 
ers (corap. Eph. iv. ii) ; thus showing how formally appointed 
officials gradually succeeded to the functions of those who were 
supernatu rally endowed by the Spirit. 

The office of the (Truncmrof thus acquired a different character 
when it assumed the teaching function. This does not yet appear 
in Clement. The function is described as Xurovpytlv and Trpeaifiip- 
tiv TO 6upa (itliv.), yet the position is different from that of the 
Pauline period. With the passing away of the apostles, the 
authority of the bishop has increased. Its recognition no longer 
depends so exclusively on the approval of the members. Clement 
proclaims the apostolic origin and authority of the office, and at 
least suggests its life-long tenure (xliv.), a theory, as Harnack 
justly says, which has Ihe appearance of being devised to meet 
an emergency ; while some remnant of the earlier democratic 
sentiment is apparent in the ejection of the church authorities 
which was the occasion of Clement's letter. 

The bishop's office, therefore, was originally not spiritual but 
administrative. He had a local function in a particular commun- 
ity. The question as to the precise nature and range of this 
function cannot be answered decisively j but some modem critics 
have, I think, narrowed it too much. Hatch, following in the 
track of Renan, Foucart, Lllders, Heinrici, and Weingarten, de- 
rives the term iwicrKojriK from the financial officers in the heathen 
municipalities or in the confraternities or guilds which were so 
common in the Roman Empire (see note on r^ not' oIkov aav 
iKKKr/aia [Philem. a]), and regards the original ijriiTKowK as 
simply a financial officer. 

Sanday justly remarks that the evidence, on (his theory, i* rather better 
for iititn\trT^lt than for ^Iffisirai {Ex/ivsilor, 3d ser. v. p. gS). See alio 
on thia point, Riville, La Originis di r^fiiicopal, p. I53 f. The gubjcci of 
Ihe relationi of the Chcistian official numenelalure to that of the heslhea 
guilds is ably discuucd by I^ening, Cfrntindnirrfassung, pp. 13. 10, 64. 
-See also Sohm, Kirchtnrttht, p. 87, anil Salmon, Exfesilor, 3d ser. yi. 

P isrr. 

In favor of this view it is also urged that the e.iriiest authorities 
concur in demanding that bishops should be free from rovetuus- 
ness. Thus the Didache requires that brshops and deacons shall 
be d^(Aapyupot>t (xv. I ). So in 1 Tim. iii, 3, a bishop must be 
d^tXapyvptK, and a deacon (vs. S) /i^ at(r;i(poKcp87f. It is also 
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claimed ihat Tit. i. 7 is to the same effect, the bishop being 
described as 0cov Ukovoiuk. It is assumed, in short, that such 
expressions were determined by the special temptations which 
attached to the financial function of the bishop. 

ll seems to ine quite possible to lay undue stress upon these 
indications. Without denying that the episcopal function included, 
and was possibly largely concerned with the financial interests of 
the church, it could not have been confined to these. It must 
have extended to the social relations of the community, to 
inspection of the performance of social duties, to guardianship 
of those rules and traditions which were the charter of the infant 
organisation, and to representation of the community in its rela- 
tions with other Christian churches or with the outside world. It 
can hardly be supposed that, in associations distinctively moral 
and religious, one who bore the title of overseer should have 
been concerned only with the material side of chtirch life. (See 
Wville, p. 306ff.). 

Sohm, wbiHe Kirdunreckt \% kmong the vciy latnl nod strongest con- 
tributions to this discussion, holds tbat, though the origiaal character of 
Iht bishop's offiue was adminislrative, the teaching function attached itself 
naturally to his duty uf receiving and administering the ofleringi of the 
congregation presented at the eelebration of (he Eucharist He claims 
thai the episcopal oflice grew, primarily, uut of this celebration, and that 
the bishop's distribution of the oHerings to Ihe poor involved a cute of souli 
and the consequent necessity of teaching. See also Reville, pp. 17S, 309, 

But though it cannot be shown that the Christian title <VurKoiros 
was formally imitated from the Pagan official, we are not thereby 
compelled to deny entirely the influence of the Pagan nomenclat- 
ure in determining it. No doubt its adoption came about, in 
both cases, in the same natural way ; that is to say, just as sena- 
tus, and yipaorria, and irpta-^vTtpK passed into official designa- 
tions through the natural association of authority with age, so 
trCiTKojroi would be almost inevitably the designation of an over- 
seer. The term was not furnished by the gospel tradilion; it did 
not come from the Jewish synagogue, and it does not appear in 
Paul's lists of those whom God has set in the church. The process 
of natural selection, however, would be helped by the familiar 
employment of the title in the clubs or guilds to designate func- 
tions analogous to those of the ecclesiastical administrator. (See 
the interesting remarks of Reville, p. 160 f.) The title can hardly, 
I think, be traced to the Old Testament, The usage there is 
predominantly functional. There are but two passages in the 
LXX where «iriV««>jr« has any connection with religious worship 
(Num. iv. 16; a K. xl. 18). It is applied to God (Job xx. 29), 
as it is applied to Christ in the NewTestament (i Pet. ii. 25). It 
is used of officers in the army, and of overseers of workmen. The 
prevaiUng meaning of tVto-Koir^ is " visitation," for punishment 
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inquisition, or numbering. In any case, little light can be thrown 
on the question by the derivation of the word, until we clearly 
understand the functions of the Christian officials. 

Into the complicated <iuestion of the origin of the presbyteratc 
it is not necessary to enter. It may be remarked that modern 
critical opinion has largely abandoned the view maintained by 
Rothe, Haur, Lightfoot, Hatch, and others, that the original 
Christian church polity was an imitation of that of (he syna- 
gogue. This is largely due to the investigations of Schtirer into 
the Jewish church conslilution. 

See Cfithichit d/i jildiukia Volkii in Zeilalltr Jem Viris/i, i Aull. 
B<l. ii., 1S66, Eng. trails., 2d divis, vol. ii. p. 56 fT.; Dit Gimeittdtvirfassung 
dcr jHdtn in Kom in drr Kaiifntil, 1879, 

The secular and religious authorities of the Jewish communities, 
at least in purely Jewish localities, are shown by SchUrer to have 
been the same (corap. Hatch, Lect. iii.), — a fact which is against 
the probability that the polity was directly transferred to the body 
of Christian believers. The prerogatives of the Jewish elders have 
nothing corresponding with them in extent in the Christian com- 
munity. Functions which emerge later in the Jewish-Christian 
communities of Palestine do not exist in the first Palestinian- 
Christian society. At the most, as Weizsacker observes, it could 
only be a question of borrowing a current name. The use of 
trvmyoiy^ for a Christian assembly occurs but once in the New 
Testament, and that by James, whose strong Jewish affinities are 
familiar. The regular designation of the Christian assembly was 
cuhXto-ui. The Christian society regarded itself as the inaugurator, 
not of a new worship, not of an ecclesiastical organisation, but of 
a new society representing the lieginnings of the kingdom of Ood 
on earth, the institutions of which would soon be definitely and 
permanently established by the return of the Son of Man in his 
glory. Such a society would not be satisfied with forming a 
separate synagogtie merely, nor would the mere reading and 
exposition of the law and the prophets interpret their fresh 
Christian sentiment. 

See Holliminn, PailoratkUfi . p. 217. 

However they originated, in the Acts and the Pastoral Epistles 
presbyters appear as a factor of church government, forming a 
collective body in the congregation. Whatever may have been 
their original functions, in these documents the office of teaching 
pertains to both them and the bishops. (See i Tim. iii. 7, v. 17 ; 
Tit. i. g.) It is at this point that the tendency to confound and 
identify the two distinct offices reveals itself. It would be strange 
if the two were synonymous, and that two names should be given 
to the same functions. Vet Hatch (Led. ii. p. 39, note) declares 
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that this identity is so well esiablislietl that it has been practically 
removed fruin ihe list of disputed questions. Such certainly is 
not the testimony of later critical discussion in which this question 
bears a prominent part. The reasons which make against the 
identity, moreover, are not trifling. Acts xx- i 7, a8, which is so 
often urged as conclusive, proves absolutely nothing, or rather 
favors the opposite conclusion. Either it may be said that the 
word iruTKOTravi is not titular, but expresses function, describing 
the body of presbyters generally as " overseers " of the flock of 
God ; or that the iirtaiunrai regarded as officers are represented as 
belonging to the class of presbyters and appointed from their 
number, which does not imply the identification of the official 
titles. 

Bishops and deacons are habitually associated, while no mention 
of presbyters occurs along with them. It is a begging of the 
question to affirm that presbyters are not mentioned because they 
are identical with bishops. It cannot be proved for instance that 
there were not presbyters at Philippi when Paul wrote to that 
church ; and the probability is that if they had held a rank identi- 
cal with that of the bishops or equal with it, notice of them would 
not have been omitted. 

Turning to the Pastoral Epistles, in i Tim. iii. 1-13, we find the 
qualifications of bishops and deacons described, with no mention 
of presbyters. These are referred to in 1 Tim. v. 17-19, but in 
an entirely different connection, — as worthy of a double mainten- 
ance, and not to be accused except on the testimony of two or 
three witnesses. In the Epistle of Clement (xlii.) the apostles are 
declared to have appointed bishops and deacons, not presbyters. 
Passing on to a later date (140?), the Shepherd of Hermas 
distinguishes bishops and deacons from presbyters (3 Vis. v. i ; 
Sim. ix. 27, 1. Comp. a Vis. iv. a f ; 3 Vis. J. 8, ix. 7 ; Mand.xi.u). 

The testimony of Clement's letter to the Corinthians is of spe- 
cial importance. It was written on behalf of the Roman church, 
rebuking the church at Corinth for ejecting its rulers from office. 
(See Lightf. Clem. i. p. 82.) The passages in point are in chs. i., 
iii., xxi., xlii., xliv., xlvii., liv., Ivii. 

At first sight it appears as if Clement uses ciriirKoirov and irptafii- 
rtpoi as synonymous terms (see especially xliv., liv,, Ivii.) ; hut in 
chs. i., xxi. the tjyovfLOHti and irpmjyoiYuvw, by whom the bishops 
are meant, are placed side by side with irpt<T0iJripoi as distinct, 
rptaffvTtpM in both cases being contrasted with the young. In 
short, a more carefiil examination of the epistle goes to show 
that if the bishops are apparently designated as presbyters, it is 
because they have been chosen from the body of presbyters, and 
have retained that name even when they have ceased to hold 
office. For this reason the deceased bishops are called presby- 
ters (xliv.). As the presbyters are not designated by Clemen- 
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among those appoinled by the aposlles as their successors, it 
appears that "presbyter" signifies, not an office, but a class or 
estate. The presbyters are church members of long standing, 
who have approved themselves by their good works and pure 
character. The leaders of the church are to be sought among 
these ; but " the aged " as such are not described as oiBce-bearers 
regularly appointed, but merely as a body of persons distinguished 
by ripe wisdom and approved character. Thus the exhortation 
" Submit yourselves to the presbyters " (Ivii.) tallies with the same 
expression in i Pet. v. 5, where the younger are bidden to be 
subject unto the elder. "The office-bearers belong to the irp*o-^i'>- 
Ttpa, but the lepur^vrtpoi as such are not office-liearers, 'I'he 
bishops are reckoned as trpta^-iripai, not because the presbyter as 
such is a bishop, but because the bishop as such is a presbyter " 
(Sohm). The "appointed presbyters" {TrprnjOrtpoi Ka9vrnifiimn 
[liv.]) are not the Tpiir/Jin-tpni collectively, but a smaller circle 
within the Tp(o-(3i'Ttpoi. It is the bishops who are appointed (xlii., 
xhv.), and who count with the "aged" from whose ranks they 
proceed. They are summoned to a specific official activity as 

A linguistic usage of the second century which appears in 
Irenjeus goes to confirm this view, — the use of rpfo^urtpoi to 
denote the authorities for the tradition, the survivors of the pre- 
ceding generation (Iren. //aer. ii. 21, 5, iv. 37, i, 2, 30, 14, 33, i, 
V. 5. 1,33, 3. 36, 1). (See Weizs.,/4/. Z.4. p.6i8.) The bishops 
would therefore be called wpmffvrcpot {Haer. iii. 3, i, 3, 1), in so 
far as they successively vouched for the tradition, and thus reached 
back into the preceding age. 

The Linalifications which distinguish a presbyter are indicated 
at the close of Clement's epistle in the description of the three 
commissioners from the Roman church who are the bearers of 
the letter. They are " old, members of the Roman church from 
youth, distinguished by their blameless life, believing, and sober" 
(Ixiii.). No official title is given them. 

To the same effect is the testimony of the Pastoral Epistles. 
J Tim. iii. treats of the officers of the church, but only of bishops 
and deacons, concluding with the statement thai this is the direc- 
tion concerning the ordering of the church as the house of God 
(vs. 14, 15)- The offices are exhausted in the description of 
bishops and deacons. Nothing is said of presbyters until ch. v., 
where Timothy's relations to individual members of the church 
are prescribed (v. i) ; and in Tit. ii, a ff. these church members 
are classified as old men (irpw^uVa*) , old women, younger men, 
and servants. Similarly, in 1 Pet. v. i, the apostle describes him- 
self as a "fellow-elder" (enfKirptir^urtpM) ; and the church is 
divided into elders who feed the flock of God, and the younger 
{ytm-rtpoi) who are to be subject to the elders. In i Tim. v, 1 7 
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mention is made of " elders who rule well " (ol koAux rpataToiTti 
irpta^vripot) . Assuming that elders had an official position iden- 
tical with that of bishops, a distinction between two classes of 
bishops would be implied, — those who rule well and those who 
do not. Whereas the distinction is obviously between old and 
honored church members collectively considered, forming the 
presbyterial body, and certain of their number who are worthy 
to be appointed as overseers. All of the presbyters do not fulfil 
equally well the duty of ruling. AH are not alike worthy to be 
chosen as overseers. Only those are to be accounted worthy of 
double honor who have approved themselves as presbyters to be 
worthy of the position of iitlaKonrot. The following statement in 
vs. 19 refers to the rights of the presbyters generally. The pres- 
byters as such are not invested with office. There is no formal 
act which constitutes an elder or a well-ruling elder. The bishops 
are reckoned among the elders, but the elders as such are not 
officers. 

Thus are explained the allusions to " apjxjinted " elders. Titus 
{Tit, i. 5) is enjoined to appoint elders in the Cretan churches, 
men who shall be blameless, husbands of one wife, having believ- 
ing children who are free from scandal. Then follows, "For the 
biikop {j'qv iria'coinn') must be blameless," etc. The qualifica- 
tions of the elders are thus fixed by those of the bishop ; and the 
injunction is to appoint elders to the position of overseers, for 
the overseers must have the qualifications of approved presbyters. 
Similarly ihe ordination of presbyters, in Acts xiv. 23, is to be 
understood as setting apart elders to the position of superin- 
tendents. 

The ecclesiastical eldership is, therefore, not identical with the 
episcopate, though in the unsettled state of ecclesiastical nomen- 
clature, the names might, on occasion, be interchanged, and though, 
in the later stage of ecclesiastical development, the assumption of 
the teaching function by both classes, through the gradual sub- 
sidence of charismatic endowments, tends to confuse them. The 
presbyterate denotes an honorable and influential estate in the 
church on the ground of age, duration of church membership, 
and approved character. Only bishops are "appointed." There 
is no appointment to the presbyterate. 

The special office of deacon occurs in the Pastorals, and nowhere 
else in the writings attributed to Paul ; for the deacons in Phil. i. 1 
do not stand for an ecclesiastical office, although, as has been 
already observed, they mark an advance towards it. They appear 
as regular church officers in Clement and in the Didache, and 
Clement asserts their apostolic appointment. The testimony does 
not bear out the older view of the origin of the diaconate in the 
appointment of the seven (Acts vi. 1-6). The terms BiiKovot and 
Sianoi'ia are common expressions of service, either to Christ or to 
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others. Paul habitually uses them in this way, applying them to 
his own ministry and to that of his associates, ^lanwia is applied 
to the service of the apostles (Acts i. 25, vi. 4), and Siaiortu is 
used of the ministers of Satan in 2 Cor. xi. 15. The appoint- 
ment of ihe seven grew out of a special emergency, ajid was 
made for a particular service ; and the resemblances are not close 
between the duties and qualifications of deacons as detailed in 
I Tim. and those of the seven. 'l"he word Suikovm does not 
occur at all in the Acts ; and when Paul and Barnabas brought 
the contribution for the poor saints to Jerusalem, they handed il 
over to the elders. 

Our evidence on this question is, at best, incomplete. Loening 
does not put the case too strongly when he describes the sources 
from which alone our knowledge can be drawn as luckenhaft. 
Such as the evidence is, however, it seems to be fatal alike to the 
Roman and to the Presbyterian theory of an apostolic norm of 
church polity. There can be no doubt that discussions of this 
subject have too often been unduly influenced by ecclesiastical 
preconceptions, and conclusions reached in which the wish was 
father to the thought. To be able successfully to vindicate for 
any system of ecclesiastical ;>olity an apostolic origin and sanction 
is to put into the hands of its representatives a tremendous lever. 
Investigation of this subject, if it is to lead to tiie truth, must be 
conducted on purely historical grounds apart from all dogmatic or 
ecclesiastical prepossessions. In the conduct of such investiga- 
tions we shall do well to heed the caution conveyed in the words 
of Rdville. " The prolonged and minute analysis of the smallest 
texts, in which one thinks to find an echo of the first Christian 
ecclesiastical organisation, tends to a forcing of the meaning and 
to an exaggeration of the value of each trace that we discover ; 
because we cannot be satisfied without reconstructing a complete 
organism, in which all the parts are logically related and mutually 
adjusted like the wheels of a perfect machine. Not only is the 
mechanism not complete, but, properly speaking, there is yet no 
reguLir mechanism. The organisation of these humble communi- 
ties which were still unnoticed by the great world, or noticed only 
to be despised, was not the result of sage legislative labor, . . . 
The functions, the dignities, the spiritual magistracies of primitive 
Christianity emerge little by little by organic growth " {^Les Origines 
fit I 'Episcopal, p. 330). 

The forms of church polity were gradual evolutions from primi- 
tive, simple, crude modes of organisation shaped by existing 
conditions. Official titles were naturally suggested by official 
functions. The church was not one body, but only an aggregate 
of local communities ; and the features of organisation and gov- 
ernment in any single community and the oflScial titles which 
their administrators bore were not the same in other communities, 
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Nolhitig is clearer than the absence of any uniform system of 
ecclesiastical nomenclature in the church of the I'auhne period. 
We see at first a loose, democratic organisation, in which leader- 
ship depends upon spiritual endowment and iis recognition by the 
spiritual community. The early enthusiasm gradually passes away. 
The apostle, prophet, and teacher recede, formal election takes 
the place of general recognition of the gifts of prophecy or 
tongues ; the spiritual fiinclions pass from the charismatic leaders 
to the administralive functionaries; gradually the official polity 
crystallises as the chnrch grows stronger and its intercourse with 
the outside world and among its several branches extends. The 
tendency observable in the history of all organisations towards 
the concentration of authority in fewer hands develops ; and by 
the lime the first half of the second century is reached, the epis- 
copal polity has defined itself in the Ignatian letters, and the tide 
is setting towards the monarchical episcopacy. 



It is impouiblc to determine uith certainly the [lUcc cif Paul'* conlinement 
in Rume. The enplanatiuns of r^iriifiur (/r^/urruw) are the following: 
I. The prieloiian cimp »t the Purt» Viminilis (Kl., Lips., Mey., Weiss, 

Hack.). 
1. The whole prvctorian camp whether within or without the city (Ellic). 

3. The praetorian barracks attached to the Neronian palace (Alf., Con. H., 

Wciis. {Af. Ziil.]. O. llull/mann [Nmliilamtiiliuit ZtilaiuAicA//}, 
Merivale [//iiA A'om. under At Ewfi.}). 

4. The pnetorian guard (l-ightt., Lewin, Dc W., lieel, Mangold [RlceW's 

£<«;,)). 

I do not Ihinlt th»t L'ghlf.'s note {Camm. p, 99) has ever been succeafully 
answered or his conclusion shaken. He has shuwn that there is no sufficient 
authority for applying the term ' prxtorium ' to the imperial resilience on the 
Palatine; and his view on Ibis point is confirmed by Viommwtn {Romisckts 
Slaalirtihl, 3 Aufl. ji. p. S07]. After Hating that the word was used to 
denote the headquarters of the emperor, Mommsen goes on lo argue against 
Hirschfcld's assertion that the imperial palace itself was regarded as a camp. 
" Against this," he says, " are both tradition and theory. When the emperoi 
was absent from Rome he was ' in praetorio,' and so Ju»ena! (iv. 34) rightly 
calls Domilian's Albanum a camp. But the palace in (be citr is never called 
*a; lot such a designation would be against the existence of the Augustan 
principale, and Augustus' tendency to conceal mililary domination," 

Livy, x«vi. 15, i«, 5; Tac. Hisl. i. 30. ii. 11, iv. 46; Suet. AVrft 9: Pliny, 
JV. M. mv. I, 6, with the testimony furnished by insciiplions, are decisive for 
the use of ' prretorittm ' to denote the prrrlorian guard. 

So Mar<iuardl(^>i«ii.4f .SVBii/jffnpa//Kn;. ii. pp. 46o,464).and Mommsen 
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(^Rom. Staatsr. ii. 865, 3 Aufl.), who says of the prxtorian troops: "Their 
collective designation was praf fori um, as a])pears in the expressions /r«^r/«j 
in prartorio, mittere ex praetorio^ decedere in praetorio. The name of the 
emperor was not usually added, though Vespasian speaks of the soldiers who 
have served /;* praetorio ntfo (Corp. I. Lat. p. 583)." 

Professor Ramsay (A/. /*</«/, the Traveller and. the Koman Citizen ^ p. 357) 
sa>'s that ' pnvtorium ' means " the whole body of persons connected with the 
sitting in judgment — the supreme imperial court; doubtless in this case the 
prefect or both prefects of the pnetorian guard, representing the emperor in 
his capacity as the fountain of justice, together with the assessors and high 
officers of the court." For this explanation he cites the authority of Mommsen, 
but without giving any references. I must confess that this definition of 
' pnctorium * is new to me, and I am unable to reconcile it with Mommscn's 
statements. Mommsen says {Kom. Staatsr. ii. p. 959) that the first emper- 
ors, for the most part, personally conducted the imperial court. On p. 972 he 
says : " From the penal sentences of the provincial governors, the appeal, 
about the middle of the third century, lay to the prxtorian prefects; and, as 
accused persons from the provinces, sent to Rome for judgment, were, in the 
earlier period, committed to the pnutorian prefects as guanls (here he cites 
the case of St. Paul), so, in the third century, the judgment of such persons 
passed over to them." 

The unquestionable fact that 'pro^torium' was used to denote the prxtorian 
guard makes it unnecessary to assume that the apostle in this passage refers 
to any place, and furnishes a simple explanation and one entirely consistent 
with the narrative in Acts xxviii. Paul was permitted to reside in his private 
lodging under the custody of a pnctorian soldier. As the soldiers would 
naturally relieve each other in this duty, it would not be very long before Paul 
could say, as 'he docs here, that the entire body of the pnvtorians had become 
aware that the imprisonment was for Christ's sake. This explanation, more- 
over, agrees with Kal toU XoiiroTs waUrtp, which, on the other interpretations, is 
exceedingly awkward. 



II. 1-4. EXHORTATION TO UNANIMITT, LOVE, AND 

HUMILITT 

If therefore there is any power of exhortation in your experience 
as Christians; if your mutual lave affords you any consolation ; 
if you are in true fellowship 7uith the Spirit of God ; if there are 
any tender mercies and compassions in your hearts — / beseech 
you to complete my joy by your unanimity and your love to each 
other. Do not act from a spiiit of faction or vain^lon\ but each 
of you account his brother as better than himself^ and study his 
interests in preference to your own. 



ttl] 
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1. il ns oZv wopaicXrjini iv Xpurr^ ; ' if there be any exhortation 
ill Christ." 

The parlitular connection of ow is clearly with 1. 27, ijris . . . 
iv ifuti being a digression, though not parenthetical. The main 
element of TroXiTiuta6t is brave standing for the gospel iii a spirit 
of concord. It is this which h taken up and expanded in the 
opening of this chapter. ' I have exhorted you to stand fast in 
one spirit; to strive with one mind for the iaith of the gospel, 
unierrified by your adversaries. Therefore complete my joy by 
being of one accord and avoiding faction and vainglory.' Out of 
this appeal grows, logically, the exhortation to humility, without 
which such unanimity cannot be maintained. The exhortation 
opens in the form of an adjuration. The rapid succession and 
variety of the appeals and the repetition of a t« are peculiarly 
impressive. Says Chrys. : jti« Xurapis, o-f^pS?, ^tTo. av^TmBtta.% 
■KtiATp ! " How earnestly, how vehemently, with how much 
sympathy I " 

This earnestness was largely due to the fact that Paul was dis- 
turbed by reports of internal dissensions in the I'hilippian church. 
This is indicated not only by his words here, but by his moving 
appeal to the example of Christ ; his admonition to do all things 
without murmurings and dispulings (vs. 14) ; his entreaty of 
Euodia and Syntyche (iv. a) ; his exhortation to moderation or 
forbearance (iv. 5) ; ant! his reference to Ihe peace of God (iv, 7). 

The appeal is upon four grounds. The first and third set forth 
objective principles of Christian hfe ; the second and fourth, sub- 
jective principles. The appeal is not to what was demanded by 
the readers' personal relations to Paul. So Chrys. " If ye wish 
to give me any comfort in my trials, and encouragement in Christ ; 
if you have sympathy with me in my sufferings," etc. So the Gk. 
Fathers generally. It is the Christian experience of the Philippians 
that is appealed 10. ' I exhort you by those feelings of which, as 
Christians, you are conscious.' 

To^nXijcTit iv XpioTiu: If the fact of your being in Christ has 
any power to exhort yon to brotherly concord. (Comp. i Cor. 
xii. 12-27; Eph. iv. IS, 16.) 

IIupaKArfirit from irapaKuAitv, ' to call to one's side ' for help, 
counsel, etc. Thus impiotAijrot, ' an advocate," is one who is 
called in to plead another's cause. With this primary sense are 
associated the ideas of entreaty, exhortation, and consolation. In 
the sense of ' entreaty,' the noun appears in N.T. only in j Cor. 
viii, 4, but the verb is common. (See Mt. viii. 34, xiv. 36 ; Mk. 
i. 40, etc.) As ' consolation ' or ' comfort.' the noun, Lk. ii, 25, 
vi. 24 ; 3 Cor. i. 3, vii. 4 ; the verb, 2 Cor, i. 4, 6. vii. 6. As 
* exhortation ' or ' counsel,' the noun, .Acts xiii. 15 ; Rom. xii, 8 ; 
Heb, xiii. 22 ; the verb, .Acts ii. 40. xi. J3 ; Rom. xii. 8 ; Tit. ii. 15. 
The last sense is the usual one in Paul. 
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jrapnfiuftjii' ; ' persuasion.' Only here, but ihe earlier form vapa- 
^vS'io.. I Cor. xiv. 3. Class. 'address,' 'exhortation' (Plat. Leg.v'x. 
TTi E, ix. 880 A) ; 'assuagement' or 'abatement' (Soph. £/^i:, 
130; Flat. Eutkyd. 172 B). Hence 'consolation' (Plat. Repub. 
329 E). See wopaxaXHi' and Tra^^v^furfliu together, i Thess. ii. 11. 
Here, the form which mtpaKAijtrn assumes — a friendly, mild per- 
suasion, "not pedagogic or judicial " (Kl.). Paul means, there- 
fore, ' if love has any persuasive power to move you to concord.' 

Koivoifui JTFdl/iorw: 'fellowship of the Spirit.' (Comp. Rom. 
XV, 30.) Kor Kwi'UH'ia, see on i. 5. The exact phrase only here, 
and note, with irv. only z Cor, xiii. 13. 

Wviviia is the Holy Spirit. The meaning is ' fellowship with the 
Holy Spirit,' not 'fellowship of spirits among themselves.' The 
genitive is the genitive of that of which one partakes. So habitu- 
ally by Patil (i Cor. i. 9, x. 16 ; a Cor. viii. 4, xiii. 13 ; Eph.iii.g; 
Phil. iii. 10). Not 'the fellowship which the Spirit imparts,' which 
would be grammatical, but contrary to N.T. usage. Hence Paul 
means, ' if you are partakers of the Holy Spirit and his gifts and 
influences.' 

c( TK (TirAATxvu KOI oiKTipnoii 'if any tender mercies and com- 
passions.' 

Tit orXavx" wilh " ABCDFGKI.P and neuly all the versa, is ovcf- 
whelmingly supported agt. riiia in a few minusc., Qem., Chtys., 'ITidrt., 
Theopli. Bui Ihc alleilcd reading n a minlfesl suledsm, — either a tran- 
icribei's cnot, or a hialy rfpclidan of ni, 

For airkiiyxi^, sec on i. 8, and comp. Philem. 7, la, zo. The 
exact phrase trrX. nui oIk. only here, but see Jas. v. 1 1 ; Col. iii. la. 

inkdyx}'^ '^ the organ or seat of compassionate emotion : 
oiKTipiiOL are the emotions themselves, (See Schmidt, Synon, 
143. 4-) 

2. fl-X7)pM(Tnri ftov TTiv xnpiv : ' fulfil ' or ' fill ye up my joy." 

HkTjp., in its original sense, ' to make full ' ; the joy regarded 
as a measure to be filled, (Comp. Jn. iii. 29, xv. 11, xvii. 13; 
s Cor. X. 6.) 

Moil before Tip/ -xapav implies no special emphasis. (See Col, 
iv. 18 ; Philem. lo ; and often elsewhere.) (Win. xxii.) 

Zva : not ' in order that,' but to be taken with ' 1 bid ' or ' exhort," 
which is implied in the imperat. irKyipataaTt, and indicating the 
purport of the bidding. (See on i. 9.) 

Mty, maintains the tclic sense, and I.ighlf, renders 'ao as to,' but refers 



TO auTo ^pav^t : ' be of the same mind.' (Comp. Rom. xii. 16, 
XV. s ; 3 Cor. xiii. 1 1 ; Phil. iv. 2.) For rftpov^n, see on i. 7. This 
more general expression is defined by the following two, not three, 
separate clauses. 
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T^v avr^i- dyamjv Jx*"^" '■ ' having the same love.' Mutual love, 
and the one love of God in all. (See Col. i. 4 ; i Thess. iii. 12 ; 
jThess. i. 3; I Jn. iv. 12-16.) 

ow^X" ^° " •i'poyovvTt^ : ' with harmony of soul cherishing 
the one sentiment.' This second participial clause points back to 
TO avro tfipavrJTt, and is ilUistraled by o-ukfuxM, which marks the 
common disposition under the influence of which unanimity of 
sentiment is to be attained. So Mey., Alf., Ellic, Weiss, Heet. 

Others, as WK., K1.. Lighlf, De VV., Lips.. Weus., take t6^. an<t ri i> 
tfipgi. as separate predicates. The attempted distinctions betwecD ri airi 
niuj rb ir are hypercritical. Thus, ri iv, agreement of mind and will; ri 
tirt, agreement in doclrine (Calov., Am E., Rosenm.); ri nfrri, unanimity 
in general; ti Ir, the une concrete object of their sEriving (Weiss). The 
two arc practically lynonymoui. Welilein cite* Xiyarrtt ir ■■! raflri 
(Pulyl). V. 441), and (r jebI Tai>rd PiKroirTii (Aiislid. Cencord. Kkodior. 
569). This is the only occurrence of aS^uX"'" Bib. Gk. (Comp. ioi^i;- 
X«. va. 2 ' 



infuri 



fippor. 



^por. 



a mechanical 



The same exhortation to concord is now put negatively, showing 
what the requirement excludes. 

3. n-r/Siv xar' ipidiiv fir/Si Kara Kiro&oiiav : ' being in nothing 
iactiously or vaingloriously minded," (Corop. Ign. Philaii. i., viii.) 
Supply ^povahnfi from vs. 2, which is belter than jroioiitT^ or 
Trptufwocrw (A.V. ; R.V,), since the thought is on the line of 
moral disijosition rather than of doing. For the suppression 
of the verb, comp. Gal. v. 13 ; a Cor. ix. 6 ; Ml. xxvi. 5. 

iptffiaw : see on i. 1 7. 

Kara : ' by way of ; marking the rule or principle according to 
which something is done. (See Jn. ii. 6; Rom, ii. 1, xi. 21; 
Win. xlix.) 

KtvoSo(iav: 'vainglory.' Only here in N.T, but comp. I,XX ; 
Sap. xiv. 14 ; 4 Mace. ii. 15, viii. 18 ; and MvoSoiiv (4 Mace. v. 
9) ; also •ccyoBoiot (Gal. v. 16). Primarily, 'vain opinion," error,' 
as ign. Magrt. xi., a/Mtrrpa t^« KCfoSofiut. (See on S6^, i. ti.) 
A vain conceit of possessing a rightful claim to honor. Suidas 
defines, 'any vain thinking atout one's self.' It implies a contrast 
with the state of mind which seeks the true glory of God, as ch. i. 
i6. Its object is vain and fleshly — something which imparts only 
a superficial glitter in the eyes of the worldly-minded. In Gal. 
v. 36, HivoSoioi is further defined by dAA^Xovs xpoxoXo^ccot, oAAij- 
koK ^flowjiWts. The temptation to this fault would arise, on the 
Jewish side, from the conceit of an exclusive divine call, privilege, 
and prerogative, and an exaggerated estimate of circumcision and 
the law (Rom. iii. i, ix. 4). Against these the Phihppians are 
warned in ch. iii. On the Gentile side the temptation would lie 
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in the conceit of a profound gnosis, and in their self-esteem grow- 
ing out of their call and the rejection of the Jews. Paul deals 
with this in Rom. xi. 20-25. They might also be tempted by the 
f incy of their own sui)erior culture and breadth of view to despise 
the scruples of weak brethren. (See Rom. xiv. ; i Cor. viii.) 

rrj TuTr€ivo<l>fj<xrvvu : * in lowliness of mind.' In class, (ik. raTrcivos 
usually implies meanness of condition ; lowness of rank ; abject- 
ness. At best the classical conception is only modesty, absence 
of assumption, an element of worldly wisdom, and in no sense 
opposed to self-righteousness. The word TaTr€ivo<l>po(rvvrj is an 
outgrowth of the gospel. It does not appear before the Christian 
era. The virtue itself is founded in a correct estimate of actual 
littleness conjoined with a sense of sinfulness. It regards man not 
only with reference to (jod, but also with reference to his fellow- 
men, as here. The article rrj probably denotes the virtue consid- 
ered abstractly or generically. (Comp. Rom. xii. 10 ff.) It may, 
however, be used possessively, 'your lowliness* (Lightf.), or as 
indicating the t///^ lowliness which should influence each (Ellic). 

oAAi/Xovs -^yovfitvoi \nr(.pi\ovra^ cavrtLv : * each counting other 
better than himself.' (Comp. Rom. xii. 10.) *Hycr<r^tti implies 
a more conscious, a surer judgment, resting on more careful weigh- 
ing of the facts, than vofjLi(,uv. (See Schmidt, Synon. 105, 4 ; 70, 

I, 3» 7) 

'Y7rcp€x«v with genit. not elsewhere in Paul. (Comp. iv. 7 ; 

Rom. xiii. i.) 

B reads tovi with vrepexoi^oi. DFG vrepexorrej. 

4. cK(*oTOi CKOTrovvTC? — CKaoTOi : 

1st e/coffTot, as ABFG 17, Vulg.; k CDKLP, Goth., Cop., Arm., Syr."*', 
read cKao-rof, WIL inarg. 2d e/coffrot, as N ABO'DJ?*" P 17, 31, 47, Cop.; 
Kl., Goth., Syr."*', Arm., read eicacrrof. 

For ffKoxovyrei L with a few Fath. reads aKoxeiTc. 

(TKOTTovvTi^ i Mooking.* For this use of the participle instead of 
the imperative, comp. Rom. xii. 9 ; Heb. xiii. 5. It forms an 
expansion of the previous words. 'StKovtlv is ' to look attentively ' ; 
to fix the attention upon a thing with an interest in it. (See Rom. 
xvi. 17; 2 Cor. iv. 18; Gal. vi. i; Phil. iii. 17.) Hence, often, 
* to aim at.' (Comp. o-kottoi', iii. 14.) Schmidt defines : "to direct 
one's attention upon a thing, either in order to obtain it, or because 
one has a peculiar interest in it, or a duty to fulfil towards it. Also 
to have an eye to with a view of forming a right judgment " (Sy/io/i, 

II, 12). 

a\ka Koi : Kat, * also,' is inserted because Paul would not have it 
understood that one is to pay no attention to his own affairs. 

N* AC 17 join 2d €Ka<rT0i with tout. <ppov. following. The previous 
sentence would therefore end with erepuv. 



n. S, 6] CHRIST THE EXAMPLE OF IIUHIUIT S7 

Humility is urged because it is necessary to concord, as KcvoSofui 
is fatal to concord. For the supreme example and illustration of 
this virtue, the readers are now pointed to Jesus Christ. (Comp. 
Rom. XV. 3; z Cor. viii. 9; 1 Pet. ii. 31, and the striking parallel 
in Clem, ad Cur. xvi.) 

5-a Cherish the disposition which dwelt in Christ Jesus. For 
he, tliough he existed from eternity in a state of equality ttiith God, 
did not regard that divine condition of being as one might regard a 
prize to he eagerly grasped, but laid it aside, and took the form of 
a bondservant, having been made in the likeness of men: and 
having been thus found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself 
by becoming obedient to God even so far as to suffer death, yea, 
the ignominious death of the cross. 

On the whole passage, see note at the end of this chapter. 

5, Touro ^powiTc iv uiuv S Kat iv Xpttrrif 'Iijtrov ; ' have this mind 
in you which was also in Christ Jesus.' 

X' Df'GKLP. Goth., Syr.P, insert yap after toitto; k- AlIC 17, 37, Cop,, 
Ann., vEth., omit yap; ♦powiTt with K ABC UKU 6y", Vulg., Syr.'"; 
C* KLP, Cup., Arm., Goth., read ffitrttvta. 

iv vfuv : ' in you ' ; not ' among you,' which is precluded by the 
following iv X'l. (Comp. Mt. iii. 9, ix. 3, 21.) "Ee i/uv with 
the active <)>povtiTf presents no difficulty if it is remembered that 
iftpoyiiv signifies the general mental attitude or disposition. (See 
on i. 7.) 

iy X'l : There was a slight difference of opinion as to whether 
that which is commended to imitation is Christ's TamiKt^/iotruy^ 
(so the Gk. Fathers), or his self-denying zeal for the salvation of 
others (Aug. Ans.). It is both combined. They are represented 
respectively by Irairtiviao-iv (vs. 8) and incvoKriv (vs. 7). So Beng., 
"qui non sua quaesiverit sed se ipsum demiserit." 

6. us: Refers to Christ as the subject. It is the subject of both 
classes of statements which follow, — those preiiicated of Christ's 
preincarnate state and of his human condition. The immediate 
context defines the specific reference in each case. 

«V iiop't>g 01OII : ' in the form of (!od.' ' I'^orm ' is an inadequate 
rendering of ;«(p^^, but our language affords no lielter worii. By 
' form ■ is commonly understood ' shape,' ' sensible appearance.' 
So of Christ's human form (Mk, xvi. 12). But the word in this 
sense cannot be applieil to Cod. Mo^i^ij here means that expres- 
sion of being which is identified with the essential nature and 
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character of God, and which reveals it. This expression of God 
cannot be conceived by us, though it may be conceived and 
apprehended by pure spiritual inieiligences. 

viiapxo>y '■ ' subsisting ' or ' though he subsisted.' Originally ' to 
begin,' ' make a beginning ' ; thence ' to come forth" ; ' be at hand ' ; 
' be in existence.' It is sometimes claimed that vwapxf'v, as dis- 
tinguished from flvai, implies a reference to an antecedent condi- 
tion. Thus R.V- marg. ' being ongina/fy.' Suidas, = Trpoilvat. That 
it does so in some cases is true, (See Thuc. iv. i8, vi. 86 ; Hdt, 
ii. 15 : Dem. iii. ig, v. 13.) Comp. the meaning 'to be taken 
for granted' {Plat. Sym/>. 198 D; Tim. 30 C). On the other 
hand, it sometimes denotes a present as related to a future con- 
dition. (See Hdt. vii. 144; Thuc. ii. 64; and the meaning 'to 
be in store' [^s. ^g. 961].) The most that can be said is that 
the word is very often used with a relative meaning ; while, at the 
same time, it often occurs simply as ' to be.' (See Schmidt, 
Sytion, 81, 7.) 

ou;K opirayfiof ^yqaaTo to ttmi Xtra. 6tw : ' counted it not a prize 
to be on an equality with God.' 

'Apiray/iov is here equivalent to a.pira.yiux, the more regular form 
for the object of the action, — the thing seized, — while substan- 
tives in ftoi have usually an active sense. There are, however, 
exceptions to this. Thus 6taii.6^ and xp'vy'^ are neither of them 
used actively, ^payfiov, 'a fencing in,' is also used like •ftpdytui, 
' a fence.' 'Ayiao-^tk is both ' the act of consecration ' and ' sanctifi- 
cation.' (Comp. ovctSur^uK, trtotppwia/ioi, and lAatr^iidf.) There is 
only one example of apwayixoq in any class, author (Plut. Moral. 
p. 12 A) where the meaning is apparently active. It occurs in 
two passages of Cyr. Alex., De Aiiorat. i. 25, and Conl. Jul. vi., 
both in a passive sense, and in Euseb. Comm. in Lik. vi., also 
passive. Max. Conf. Sdwl. in Lib. de liivin. notn. 57 D, explains 
ouj( apir. l\y, by ouJt iiinffiiD<T'tv is ou^punrot tiraBowrai. It should 
also be observed that rapina, by which apwayiior is rendered in 
the Lat. trans, of Origen and Theo. Mops., is used both actively 
and passively, the latter in poetry and late Latin. In this condi- 
tion of the evidence it is certainly straining a point, to say the 
least, to insist on making the rendering of the passage turn on 
the active meaning of apwaynhv, as Mey. 'Apn-oy/ut is often used 
with ijyfiirOcu, as dpraynov here, in the sense of ' to clutch greedily," 

^yijonTo ; See on vs. 3. Weiss suggests that the phrase apv. ^y. 
may have been chosen with reference to ijyou'^evot of vs. 3, in order 
to emphasise the disposition from which Christ's self-humiliation 
proceeded. 

TO (Iwii iim 9fm : Eirai, ' to exist ' ; not as the abstract siibstantive 
verb' to be." "lira is adverbial, 'in a manner of equality.' (Comp. 
Thuc, iii. 14; Eurip. Ores/. 88a; and other examples in Win. 
Mvii.) (See LXX; Job v. 14 ; Sap. vii. 3.) The phrase there- 



THE FORM OF A BONDSERVANT 



fore does not mean ' to be equal with God,' but ' existence in the 
way of equality vinih God ' (Mey., Etlic, Weiss, De W., Kl.). 
Olhen, ai Lighlf., take lira prcdiotivety, and <Ikii ai ' to be' 

7, aXka iavTov (kcvumtw : ' but emptied himself.' For the verb, 
comp. Rom. iv. 14; i Cor. i. 17, ix. 15 ; 3 Cor. ix. 3; LXX ; Jer. 
xtv. 2, XV. 9. Not used or intended here in a metaphysical sense 
to define the htnitations of Christ's incarnate state, but as a strong 
and graphic expression of the completeness of his self-renuncia- 
tion. It includes all the details of humiliation which follow, and 
is defined by these. Further delinition belongs to speculative 
theology. On Baur's attempt to show traces of Gnostic teaching 
in these words, see Introd. vi. 

fiopi^v &tu\ov Xa^iliv : ' having taken the form of a bondservant." 
Characterising iav. Ik. generally. The participle is explanatory, 
' by taking.' (Comp. Eph. i. 9 ; and see Burt. 145, and Win, xlv.) 
Mop^r, as in vs. 6, an expression or manifestation essentially 
characteristic of the subject. Christ assumed that form of being 
which completely answered to and characteristically expressed the 
being of a bondservant. Only rio/><^ &>u\oii must not be taken as 
implying a slave-condition, but a condition of service as contrasted 
with the condition of equahty with God. 



Some, as Mcy., Ellic, supply 0caD, 'servant o( Cod.' But this 
phrase unduly. He was not servant of God only, but of men also. 
ML m. 27, 18; Mlt. «. 44. 45; Lk. kH. 37; Jn. xiii. 1-5, 13-17 ) 






^v ofuxujfiaTi avSpiaJTiav ycvo^ovf : ' having become (been made) 
in the likeness of men." Defining /iop. Sou. Aa^. more specifically. 
"OfuxuJ/uiTt does not imply the reality of Christ's humanity as f(op<^ 
0(. implied the reality of his deity. The former foci is stated in 
iv flop. Sou'. As that phrase expressed the inmost reality of Christ's 
servantship, — the fact that he really became the servant of men, 
— so fv 6/1. avO. expresses the fact that his mode of manifestation 
rfsembltii what men are. This leaves room for the other side of 
his nature, the divine, in the likeness of which he did not appear. 
His likeness to men was real, but it did not express his whole self. 
The totality of his being could not appear to men, for that would 
involve the pap. Ot. The apostle views him solely as he could 
appear to men. All that was possible was a real and complete 
likentss to humanity. (Comp. Rom. v. 14. vi. 5. viii. 3,) "To 
affirm likeness is at once to assert similarity and to deny sameness " 
(Dickson, BairJ Lect., 1883). 

ytyiptviK I Contrasted with intapyiav. He entered into a new 
state. (Comp. Jn. 1. 14; Gal. Iv. 4 ; i Tim. iii. 16.) For the 
phrase ytvo^tvo? iv, see Lk. xxii. 44 ; Acts xxii. 1 7 j Rom. xvi. 7 
a Cor, iii. 7. 

mii o-x7/mn tlipcdiU is arOpmimi : ' and being found in fashi 
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as a man.' Sx^pi is the outward /iwA/cw which appeals to the 
senses. The ' form of a bondservant ' expresses the fact that the 
manifestation as a servant corresponded to the real fact that Christ 
came as a servant of men. In iv o/i. av6. the thought is still linked 
with that of his essential nature, which rendered an absolute iden- 
tity with men impossible. In a-)^n. tip. the thought is confined 
to the outward guise as it appealed to human observation. Sxvfu 
denotes something changeable aa well as external. It is an acci- 
dent of being. (See i Cor, vii. 31.) The compounds of nopi^ 
and o-xif" bring out the difference between the inward and the 
outward. Tlius aviifiopifiois, Rom. viii. 29 ; mi/ifiofK^i^d/icKot, Phil, 
iii, 10; ittTa/j-opifKiuiitOa (ovcrflt), 2 Cor. iii. 18 ; Rom. xii. 2 ; futpil>m- 
$g, Gal- iv. 19 ; — all of an inner, spiritual process, while irwrxij- 
ItariC'o^ (Rom. xii. 2 ; 1 Pet. i. 14) marks a process affecting 
that which is outward. See the two together in Phil. iii. 21. See 
Ughtf.'s note on the synonyms fui/x^ and ir)fiiia{Ciimm.p. 127). 

Mey. «nd Vc W. tike xat <rx. ■ ■ . ivB- with the preceding tlaiae : 
'becoming in the likeness of men and (su) found in fashion,' etc. This is 
plaulible, but it makes the oext sentence very abrupt, and breaks the pro- 
gression. l&ipiStli introduces a new portion of the history. The laying 
aiide of the form of God — the s«lf-emptying — consisted iu his taking the 
form uf a servant Bnd becoming in the likcnes* of men. In this coniiition 
he is fotind. In Ibis new guise he litst becomes apprehensible to human 
perception; and on this stage, where he is seen by men, other acts of 
bumili»tion follow. (Comp. Is. liii. 2.) 

Evpedas IS not a Hebraism, nor does it stand for (Ivw, EW 
expresses the quality of a person or thing in itself; Ap. the quality 
as it is discovered and recognised, (Comp. Mt. i. 18 ; Lk. xvii. 
18; Acts V. 39 ; Rom. vii. 10; 2 Cor. xi. 12 ; and see Win. Ixv.) 

in : not what he was recognised to be, which would have been 
expressed by Jtflpiujros alone ; but as, keeping up the idea of 
semblance expressed in S^oiu/uiTt. 

a ktaminiHtiv koMTav : ' he humbled himself.' The emphasis 
is on the act, not on the subject. Not synonymous with ixivuxTty. 
(Comp. 2 Cor. xi. 7; Phi!, iv. 12.) 

The more general irairtivmmv is now specifically defined. 
ytyoufvoi iirijKoot I ' becoming obedient or subject.' He became 
as a man ; in that condition he humbled himself; his humiliation 
appeared in liis subjection. Tivon., with an explanatory force, ' by 
becoming.' Understand 9t<u. (Comp. Mt. xxvi, 39; Rom. v. 19; 
Heb. V. 8.) 

fitXpi ftxraroif : ' even unto death.' To the extent of death. 
(Comp. Heb. xii. 4 ; ' Tim. ii. 9.) 

SavaTov Si trravpav : ' yea, death of the cross.' 

A( introduces another and more striking detail of the humilia- 
tion, and leads on to a climax : ' death, yea, the most ignominious 
of deaths.' For this force of Sc, comp. Rom. iii. 12, ix. lo. 
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HUMILIATION ISSUED IN EXALTATION 
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aravpov : K adds tov. The close of the description leaves ihe 
reader at the very lowest point of Christ's humiliation, death as a 
malefactor ; the mode of death to which a curse was attached in 
the Mosaic law. (See Ueut. xxi. 23; Gal. iii. 13; Heb. xii. 3.) 
Paul, as a Roman citizen, was exempt from this disgrace. 

The result of this humiliation was the highest exaltation. 

9-11. On this account God exalted him ahm'e all creatures, 
and (iistou'ed on him the name which is above every name ; that in 
the name 0/ Jesus all beings in heaven, earth, and hades, should 
how the knee and acknowledge him as Lord, and by this confession 
glorify God tin Father. 

9. Sio jcol 6 6toi airrov iinpvlrtaira' : ' wherefore also God highly 
exalted him.' 

Gio; 'in consequence of which.' (Comp. Heb. ii, 9, xii. a.) 
The idea of Christ's receiving his exaltation as a reward was 
repugnant to the Reformed theologians. Calvin attempts lo 
evade it by explaining Sw as quo facto, which is utterly untenable. 
At the same time, it is not necessary to insist on the idea of rec- 
ompense, since Sto may express simply consequence; and exalta- 
tion is the logical result of humility in the N.T. economy (Mt. 
xxiii. 13; Lk. xiv. 11, xviii. 14). As Mey. remarks, "Christ's 
saying in Mt. xxiii. iz was gloriously fultilled in his own case." 
" Die Erniedrigung ist nur die noch nicht eingetretene Henlich- 
keit," says Schmidt {Art. "Stand, doppelter Christi," Hers. Rl. 
Eric). For 8w kuI introducing a resuh, see I.k. i- 35 ; Acts x, 29. 
The consequence corresponding to the humiliation is expressed 

DilTercnt cxplanfttiom of laJ are given, however. Lightf. and Kl. main- 
tain the aeose at reciprocation, — ' Cod, on hii part'; Ellic, conliut ol the 
exaltation with the previous humtliation. 

tnrtpvil'iMrtv : Only here in N.T. In LXX ; Ps. xcvii. (xcvi.) 9 ; 
Dan. iv. 34. Not in class. Gk. Paul is fond of Jjrip in com- 
pounds, and the compounds with wfp are nearly all in his writ- 
ings. (See Ellic. on Eph. iii, 20.) Its force here is not ' more 
than before,' nor ' above his previous slate of humiliation," but ' in 
superlative measure.' This exaltation took place through Christ's 
ascension (Rom. i. 3,4, viii. 34; Eph. iv. 9, 10 ; Col. iii. i). But 
the exaltation is viewed, not in respect of its mode, but as a state 
of transcendent glory, including his silting at God's right hanil 
(Rom. viii. 34 ; Col. iii. i) ; bis lordship over the living and the 
dead (Rom. xiv. o* • >n glory (1 Cor. xv. 25). 

KoX t^fopitrare a ^ar oyo/ia : ' and gave unto 

him the name 1 me.' 
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•Xap'VoTo ; See on i. 29. Christ obtained as a gift what he 
renoimtjed as a prize. (See Eph. i, ii ; Heb. i. 4.) 

TO uvofia : PossibljMvith a reference to the practice of giving a 
new name to persons at important crises in (heir lives. (See Gen. 
xvii, 5, xxxii. 28; Apoc. ii. 17, iii, 13.) The name conferred is 
JESUS CHRIST, combining the human name, which points to 
the conquest won in the flesh, and the Messianic name, "the 
Anointed of God.' The two factors of the name are successively 
taken up m vs, 10, 11. 

There is > grea.t varielf of eiplanatiuns on this point ; Kipm (Kl.i Lips., 
Weiss), ■I.,iioi>i (Ellic, Ka<l.).'I'7<"'« Xpurrii (De W., Mcy.).TI4t (Thdrt,. 
I'clag., Aug.). etii (Theoph., tEc.). Lightf. holds that Sn^a means ' litle • 
or ' dignity,' and must be taken in the same sense in both verses. (Sec on 
neil vs.) 

The [calling to ow^ is ace, to h ABC 17. to is omitled by DFGKLP. 

10, ira : Denotes the purpose of the exaltation. 

If Tijj ovo/ittTi 'Irjoov: '/n the name of Jesus' ; not 'a/ the name.' 
'Ovofia with ToS Kvp. 1J/X. 'IX, or T, Kvp, I., or Kvp. 'I., or aiVoi) 
(Cht.), occurs ten times in Paul. In none of these cases is the 
word a mere title of address. Paul follows the Hebrew usage, in 
which the name is used for everything which the name covers, so 
that the name is equivalent to the person himself. (So Mt. vi, 9, 
X. 41.) To baptize into the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit is to put the subject of baptism symbolically into connection 
and communion with all that those names represent. He who 
believes on the name of the Ixird believes on the Ix>rd himself. 
Hence, to bow the knee in the name of Jesus is to pay adoration 
in that sphere of authority, grace, and glory for which the name 
stands ; as being consciously within the kingdom of which he is 
Lord, as recognising the rightfulness of the titles 'Jesus,' 'Saviour,' 
' Lord,' and as loyally accepting the obligations which those titles 
imply. 

rav yow Ka/iiln] : Comp. Is. xlv. 23 ; Rom. xiv. 11. The mean- 
ing can only be that Christ is presented as the object of worship ; 
his claim to that honor being fixed by the previous declarations. 
Before his incarnation he was on an equality with God. After 
his incarnation he was exalted to God's right hand as Messianic 
sovereign. 

iiroupavtaiv mu tviyiluiv Kul (taTax^ofiW : The whole body of 
created intelligent beings in all departments of the universe. 
(See Rom. viii. ji ; i Cor. xv. 24 ; Eph. i, 20-22 ; Heb. ii. 8 ; 
Apoc. V, 13 ; and comp. Ign. TVu//. ix. ; Polyc. Pliil. ii,) "En-ov- 
pavtot are heavenly beings, angels, archangels, etc. (Eph. i. ai, 
iii. 10; Heb. i. 4-6; i Pet. iii. 23) ; "Eiriytioi, beings on earth 
(1 Cor. XV. 40). 

KaraxSavlaiv : Only here in Bib. and Apocr. In class, of the 
infernal gods. Chr., (Ec, Theoph., and the raediroval expositors 
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explain of the demons, citing Lit. iv. 34 ; ]as. ii. 19. These, 
however, are not regarded by Paul as in Hades. (See Eph. ii. 2, 
vi, 12.) Rather the departed in Hades. Nothing definite as to 
Christ's descent into Hades can be inferred from this. 

1 jghtf. regirdi all the genitives as neuter, urging that the whole ciealion 

is intended, and that the Uniitation to intelligent beings lietracts from the 

:tuJity a( the homage. This, however, seems to be ovcr-autitilising. 

'ioiuAoYijmiTiu : ' should confess.' The LXX, Is. xlv. 23, 
o/KiTiti, ' shall swear,' for which the seventh-century correctors 
t read cfofuAoyi^triTiu. 
WH.,Trce., R.T., Weiss. (Tx/t. Unf.), read f^iu^oyntirra. with M B; 
Tiach. tia,u)\ayiiirrTai. with ACDFGKLP. It is possible that (rai may have 
been altered to igrai by transcriber! in order to conform it to ndfi'pji. 

IJghlf. renders ' confess with thanksgiving,' He says that the 
secondary sense of ^fopiA., 'to offer thanks,' has almost entirely 
supplanted its primary meaning, ' to declare openly.' But out 
of eleven instances in the N.T., four are used of confessing sins, 
one of Christ's confession of his servants before the Father, and 
one of Judas' ' agreeing ' or ' engaging ' with the chief priests. 
He says, further, that ' confess with thanksgiving ' is the meaning 
in Is. xlv. 13. But the reading there is o/itinu. 

KvpuK does not necessarily imply divinity. It is used in I^X 
of Abraham {Gen. xviii. 12 ; comp. i Pet. iii. 6) ; of Joseph 
(Gen. xhi. 10, 33) ; of Elkanah (i Sam. i. 8). In the PauHne 
writings the master of slaves is styled Iwth StirirorT/s ( 1 Tim. vi. 1, 
a ; Tit. ii. 9), and k^w (Eph. vi. 9 ; Col. iv. 1). Often in N.T. 
in the general sense of 'master,' or in address, 'sir.' Of God, 
Ml, i, 20, 22, 24, ii. 15 ; Acts xi. 16. 'O Kvpioc is used by Ml. 
of Christ only once (xxi.3) until after the resurrection (xxviii. 16). 
In the other gospels much oftener. In the progress of Christian 
thought in the N.T, the meaning develoiis towards a specific des- 
ignation of the divine Saviour, as may be seen in the expressions 
'Jesus Christ our Lord," 'Jesus our Lord," etc. Von Soden re- 
marks ; " God gave him the name Jesus Christ. It was necessary 
that his human. Messianic character should be developed before 
men would confess that Jesus is Lord. What God as Jehovah in 
the old Covenant has determined and prepared, Christ shall now 
carry out." 

iff %a^v &t.m> iroTpos : ' to the glory of God the Father." (Comp. 
Jn. xii. 28, xiii. 31, 31, xiv. 13, xvii. 1.) The words are dependent 
upon i^apjoK., not on ori. It is the confession ihat is to be to the 
glory of God the Father, not the fact that Christ is Lord. (See 
Rom, XV. 7-9; Eph. i. 6, 11, 12; 2 Cor, i. 20,) "Everywhere 
where the Son is glorified the Father is glorified. Where the Son 
is dishonored the Father is dishonored " (Chr.) , (See Lk. x. 1 6 ; 
Jn. V. 23,) 
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Some practical exhortations are now drawn from the divine 
example just portrayed, especially from the spirit of subjection 
exhibited by the incarnate Lord. 

12-lS. Wherefore, my beloved brethren, even as you have always 
manifested a spirit of obedience, so now, not as though I were 
present, but much more in my absence, carry out your oivn sahia- 
tian with conscientious caution and self-distrust, because you are 
appointed to carry out God's good pleasure ; and it is for this that 
God energises your will and stimulates you to work. That you 
may thus carry the divine will into effect, perform all its dictates 
without murmuring or criticising, that so you may show yourselves 
blameless and guileless, true children of Cod in the midst of an 
ungodly society, in which you are to appear, koUiing forth the gospel 
as luminaries in a dark world. Thus I shall have good reason to 
boast when Christ shall appear, that my labors for you hare not 
been in vain. Yes, even if, along with the offering of your faith to 
God, my own blood is to be poured out like a libation at a sacrifice, 
t rejoice in this, because my death will only promote the working 
out of your sahiation; and this will be a cause of joy to you no 
less than to me. 

12. wart : ' so that ' ; ' so then.' The point of connection 
through (Sort with the preceding passage is inr^KotK in vs. 8. As 
Christ obtained exaltation and heavenly glory through perfect 
obedience to God, therefore do you, with like subjection to him, 
carry out your own salvation. The spirit of obedience is to be 
shown in their godly fear, in the avoidance of murmuring and 
skeptical criticism, and in their holy lives and Iheir bold proclam- 
ation of the gospel in the midst of ungodly men. For a similar 
use of (uTTi, comp. iv. i ; Rom. vii. la ; i Cor, xiv. 39, xv, 58. 

vm/KtrMraTt : 'YjniKouai' is, |iroperly, to obey as the result of list- 
ening or hearkening {ixoikiv). TlaSapx^^v, which is much less 
frequent, is the only word which expresses the conception of obed- 
ience absolutely — as to authority (^x^). (See Acts v. 29, 32, 
xxvii. 21 ; Tit. iii. i.) The question whether flnji or fin is to be 
supplied is quite superfluous, since vrnji. is used absolutely. Ve 
have always shown a spirit of obedience, whether to God or to me 
as his apostle. 

fiil ui^ tv ri) TTopoviTUf fun) fiovov ; ' not as in my presence only.' 
Connect with KaripyaliaOf, not with irovr. VTn)K., which would 
require oi instead of /iij (see Win. Iv, and Burt. 479), and would 
imply that the readers, left to themselves, had been more obedient 
than when Paul was with them. 
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is; Introduced because Paul could not give an adin 
for the time when he would be present. It points to an inward 
motive by which the readers are not to suffer themselves to be 
influenced, (Comp, Rom. ix. 32; 2 Cor, ii, 17; I'hilem. 14.) 
'I"hey are not to work out their salvation as if they were doing it 
in Paul's presence merely, neglecting it in his absence. 



funtH' : with iv Ty Trap, nav, on which the emphasis lies. For 
its position after the emphatic word, comp. Rom. iv. 16, 23; 
1 Thess. i. 5. 

vCv : Now that yoti are deprived of my personal presence. 

ArroiKriif : Only here in Gk. Bib., and not common anywhere. 

fitra iji60ov Kill Tpofiou r^i" eaiTiuv (rojDjpi'nv Kanpya^taOt : ' carry 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling.' (Comp. Heb. 
xii. 28.) 

*o/3os and rpo/io? often occur together in l.XX. (See Gen. 
ix. i; Ex. XV. 16 i Is. xix. 16.) In N.T. see i Cor. ii. 3 ; 2 Cor. 
vii. 15 ; Eph. vi. 5, 4>o^(k is godly fear, growing out of recogni- 
tion of weakness and of the power of temptation ; filial dread of 
offending God. (See Acts ix. 31 ; Rora. iii. iS; 2 Cor. vii. 1 ; 
1 Pet. i. 17, iii. 15.) Chr. justly observes that koX rpo/iov only 
strengthens the /ut. ^oj3. Paul would say : ' The work is great. 
Failure is possible. Do not be over confident.' " It is necessary 
to fear and tremble in each one's working out of his own salvation, 
lest he be tripped up (vvoiriiiXurSiU) and fail of this" ((Ec.). 

rifv iauT. rruiT. Kartpy. : KaTtpya^urSia is ' to accomplish ' ; 
'achieve'; 'carry out or through.' So Beng., "usque ad 
raetara"; Calov,, "ad finem i)erducere"; Grot., "peragere." 
(See Rom. iv. 15, v. 3 ; a Cor, v, 5 ; Jas. i. 3 ; Eph. vi. 13 ; and 
comp. especially 2 Cor. vii. 10.) There is no contradiction implied 
of the truth that salvation is the gift of God's grace (Eph. ii. 8). 
That grace itself engenders moral faculties and stimulates moral 
exertions. Because grace is given, man must work. The gift of 
grace is exhibited in making man a co-worker with God (i Cor, 
iii. 9) ; the salvation bestowed by grace is to be carried out by 
man with the aid of grace (Rom. vi. 8-19 ; j Cor. vi. i). What 
this carrying out includes and requires is seen in Phil. iii. 10, 
iv. 1-7 ; Eph. iv. 13-16, 22 ff. ; Col. ii. 6, 7. For these things the 
believer is constantly strengthened by the Spirit. The possibility 
of success appears in Paul's prayer (Eph. iii. 16-20), (See a 
good passage in Pfleiderer, Paulimsmus, p. 234.) 

cavruM' : ' your own ' ; not = liXAiiAwr, ' one another's.' as some 
earlier expositors, against which is the emphatic position of iout., 
though the rendering would be grammatically justifiable. (See 
Mt. xvi. 7, xxi. 38 ; Eph. iv. 32.) 'EauTwv is emphatic as related 
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to the following Om. God is working in you ; do your part as 
co-workers with God. 

13. $im yap iirrtv o ivipyCiv tv vfu.v xai to SiXtiv koi to inpyilv 
imip TTJi (uSoKi'us ; ' for it is God that workelh in you both the 
willing and the working for his good pleasure.' The reason for 
the exhortation xaTcpy. is that it is God's own work which they 
have to do. It is God^s good pleasure which they are to fulfil, as 
did their great example, Jesus Christ ; and it is God who, to that 
end, is energising their will and their working. (See 2 Cor, v. iS.) 
This is a serious task, to be performed in no self-reliant spirit, but 
with reverent caution and dependence on God. 

Vap does not introduce the reason for the fear and trembling 
especially, but only as these are attached to mTtpy. It gives the 
reason for the entire clause, xartpy. . . . Tpoium. 

6 fwpytuv : "EvtpyHv is ' to put forth power ' ; and the kindred 
ivipyiia (always in N.T, of su[>erhaman power) is ' power in exer- 
cise.' Paul invariably uses the active, ivtpyciv, of the working of 
God or of Satan, and the middle, irtpyutrffat. in other cases, as 
Rom. vii, 5 ; Gal. v. 6. Never the passive. The verb carries the 
idea of effectual working, as here ; and the result is often specified. 
(See Rom. vii. 5 ; Gal. ii. 8, iii. 5 ; Eph. i. 1 1 fT.) On the different 
words for 'power' in N.T., see IV. Sf. on Jn. i, 13. 

iv vfiiv : ' in you," as i Cor. xii. 6 ; 2 Cor. iv. 12; Eph. ii. 2 ; 
Col. i, 29. Not ' among yo\>.' 

TO ScXav : As between 6ikav and ffoa\cT$ai, the general distinct- 
ion is that 6iK. expresses a determination or definite resolution of 
the will ; while jiovK. expresses an inclination, disposition, or wish. 
The two words are, however, often interchanged in N.T, when no 
distinction is emphasised. (Comp. Mk. xv. 15 and Lk, xxiii. 20; 
Acts xxvii. 43 and Mt, xxvii. 17 ; Jn. xviii. 39 and Ml xiv. j ; 
Mk. vi. 48 and Acts xix. 30.) (See IV. S/. on Ml. i. 19.) Here 
$i\tiv, of a delinite purpose or determination. 

TO tvtpy€iv- The inward working in the soul, producing the 
determination which is directed at the Kartpy. (Comp, i Cor. 
xii. 6 ; Gal. iii. 5 ; Eph. iii. 20.) The two substantive- infinitives 
are used rather than nouns because active energy is emphasised ; 
and the two icai's point to the fact that io//i — the willing and the 
working alike — are of God. God so works upon the moral 
nature that it not only in tell eciu ally and theoretically approves 
what is good (Rom. vii. r4-23), but appropriates God's will as its 
own. The wilhng wrought by God unfolds into all the positive 
and determinate movements of the human will to carry God's will 
into effect. 

vwip T^-s tuSoitia! : ' for the sake of his good pleasure.' Different 
connections have been proposed for this clause. That with the 
succeeding verse, 'for good will's sake do all things,' etc., may be 
summarily dismissed. The majority of interpreters rightly con- 
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nect it with o ivtpyZv : ' it is God who works in you the willing 
and the working in order that he may carry out his good pleasure.' 
Paul's thought is this : Carry out your own salvation with holy 
fear, and especially for the reason that it is God's good pleasure 
that you should achieve that result ; and therefore he energises 
your will and your activity in order that you may fulfil his good 
pleasure in your completed salvation. 

tiSoKuK-: See on i. 15. Not mere arbitrary preference, as if 
Paul meant that God thus works because it suits him to do so. 
Nor, as Weiss, the pleasure which he has in working. Rather 
that his good pleasure is bound up with his fatherly love and 
benevolence which find their satisfaction in his children's accom- 
plished salvation. Hence imip is not = Kura, as if iuSokui were 
the norm or standard of God's working (however true that may 
be abstractly), but expresses " the interested cause of the action " 
(Ellic), as Jn. xi. 4 ; Rom. xv. 8. 

Certain elements of the aair. Karcpy. 

14- irovra irouiTi X"*!^^ yoyyvafiMV not StuAoyurfiiUii' : ' do all 
things without murmurings and questionings.' 

-iravTa: Everything that may fall to them to do. (Comp. 
I Cor. X. 31.) 

yoyyvafiuv : Not elsewhere in Paul. (See Jn. v. 17 ; Actsvi. i ; 
I Pet. iv, 9; LXX; Ex. xvi. 7, 8, 9. "; Num. xvii. 5, 10.) 
Murmuring against the dictates of God's will is meant. (See 
I Cor. X. 10.) 

SuiAoyur/xui' : Skeptical -questionings or criticisms. (Comp. 
I Tim. ii. 8.) Usually by Paul in the sense of ' disputatious rea- 
soning." (See Rom. i. zi, xiv. i; 1 Cor. iii. so.) So LXX; 
Ps. Ivi. 5 (Iv. 6), xciv. (xciii.) 11 ; Is. lix. 7. The verb SwAoyi'J- 
teOiu, always to 'reason' or 'discuss,' either with another or in 
one's own mind. 

Mfy, De W.. Lips.. Ellic., Fad., render ' .loubting*.' (Ec., Thcoph., 

Ans., ' hcsilBtiiin ' whether to pctrorm <!oil's comman'ts. So Uc W. anil 

Mey. Weisa, ■ hesilsition ' with reCerence to things which src lu he dnne or 

sulTcrcd for the sake of salvalion. Others, ' doubts ' about future reward. 

or the divine promises. 

15. Iva ytnjtfflt n/i(/i7rTot unl iiKipaioi : ' that ye may become 
blameless and guiieiess.' 

For yirt,„e€ ADKO. Vet., Lai., Vulg,, rea.l ir«. 

yrvyjuOt : ' become,' in the process of awr. Kanpy. 

o/MfHTTw : Before both God and men. 

iucipauH : ht. ' unmixed,' ' unadulterated,' describing the inward 
condition. (Comp. Mt. x. 16 ; Rom. xvi. 9.) 

TfKva Btm- Aitaifia : ' children of God without blemish.' 

Both TiKvov and utot signify a relation based upon parentage. 
It is usually said that rtKyov emphasises the natural relationship. 
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while vid? marks the legal or ethical status (Thay, Lex. sub r«itvov, 
and Sanday on Rotn. viii. 14, Comp. Westcott, Eps. of John, 
p. 121) ; but this distinction must not Ite loo closely pressed. In 
LXX both TtKvii and \ka% are applied eihitally lo the people of 
Israel as God's peculiarly beloved people ; so rUva. (Is. xxx. i ; 
Sap. Kvi, ii) ; or so by implication as inhabitants of his favored 
seal (Joel ii. 23 ; Zech. is. 13, comp. Mt. xxiii. 37) ; uim (Is. xliii. 
6 ; Deut. xiv. i ; Sap. ix. 7, xii. 19, etc.). In the ethical sense, in 
which the distinctive character is indicated by its source, we find 

TMvn o&iuiv (Hos. X, 9),croi^uis{Mt. xi, 19), vrrano^ (l Pet. i. I4), 

(^luTos (Fph, V. 8), op-fyi (Eph. ii. 3)- Similarly uloi, according 
to the Hebrew use of ja, '53 to mark characteristic quality as 
conditioned by origin. Thus viot ruv avfipuiruv, indicating change- 
ableness, Num. xxiii. ig ; indicating people accursed, i Sam. XKvi. 
19 ; tiL ToC axmitK ravTov, ^tajot, Lk. xvi. 8 ; hcttSiiK, Eph. ii. z ; 
SuijSoAou, Acls xiii. 10 ; ytivyy\<t. Ml. xiii. 15. It is true that John 
never uses vio? to describe the relation of Christians lo God 
(Apoc. xxi. 7 is a quotation) ; but both the ethical relation and 
the relation of conferred privilege, as well as ihat of birlh, attach 
lo TtKva. See Jn. i. 12, where believers receive iitivaia or con- 
ferred right to become tIkvo. Btov, on the ground of faith. Believ- 
ers are tikvo in virtue of the gift of divine love ( i Jn. iii. i ). The 
reVwi foou are manifest as such by their righteous deeds and their 
brotherly love (i Jn. iii. 10). On the other hand, those who 
have the true filial disposition are described as ' begotten ' or 
'bom' of God (ytytytnutivoi), Jn. i. 13, iii. 3, 7 ; t Jn. iii. 9, iv. 7. 
V. I. 4, 18. It is also true thai Paul often regards the Christian 
relation, from the legal point of view, as adoption. He atone 
uses vioScirui (Rom. viii. 15, 23 ; Gal. iv. g ; Eph. i, g). Bui in 
Rom. viii. r4, i 7, we have both vloi and TfKva. They who are 
led by the Spirit are uloi ; the Spirit witnesses that they are Tinva.. 
Both these are ethical. In vs. 31 the legal aspect appears in r^i- 
IKaStplav , . . T. TtK. T. A. (Comp. Eph. v. r ; Rom. ix. 8.) 
a/KUfui : ' without blemish.' 

a>no/ui u B ABC, 17. DFGKLP renl nw^mra.. 

a>umi)Tsi never in LXX, The citn. is rrom Deut. xxxii. 5, anil a;uiiu>^a 
is probably due to runfurra there. 

For &ii.iajia comp. Eph. i. 4, v, 27 ; Col, i. 22 ; a/xu^ijrtx, 'that 
cannot be blamed,' only in 2 Pel. iii. 14. 

;itVov yewSi iricoAiBf nai ^farpan^ivif, ; ' in the mtdsl of a crooked 
and perverse generation.' (See Deui. xxxii. 5, and comp. Mt. xii. 
39, xvii. 17.) 

Mfcroi' (TR h fitfTiu) is adverbial, with the force of a preposition 
(Win. liv.). 

aKokiiii : ' indocile,' ' froward.' Only here in Paul. (See Acts ii. 
40 ; I Pet. ii. 18 ; LXX ; Ps. bcxviii. [butvii.] 8 ; Prov. ii. 15, etc.) 
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Slc^rTpu^ifItvr|i : ' twisted ' or ' distorted.' Only here in Paul. 
It denotes an abnormal moral condilion. SkoAloi is the result of 
Suurrpiiptiv. Comp. arpi^Xdev (i Pet. ill. i6), ' to twist or dislo- 
cate on the rack." 

iv o't ilniivtuOt lilt •fyuiTT^ptt iv Kiiuiuf : ' among whom yc arc 
seen (appear) as luminaries in the world.' 

ols : For the plural after ytw5« comp. Acts xv, 36 ; 2 Pet. iii. i ; 
Gal. iv. 19 ; and sec Blass, Gramm. p. 163. 

^tvta$t : Not ' shine,' which would be ^V<Tt. ( Comp. Mt. ii. 
7, xxiv. 2-] ; Jas. iv. 14.) The word is indicative, not imperative. 
For the thought, comp. Mt, v. 14, 16 ; Eph. v. 8 ; i Thess. v. 5. 

0tD(rT^pK : Only here and Apoc. xxi. 11. In LXX of the heav- 
enly bodies, as Gen. i. 14, 16. 

iv KotT/uf : With ^uKTT^pes : luminaries in a dark world {EUic, 
Mey., Kl., Lips.). 

Ugbt!., Dc W„ and Wciai coBnect with ^sfMvSi. Lighlf.'s interpreta- 
tion luins on bis explanaliun of ii6aiui, which, he ufi, hu in the N.T. > 
■cnse !o dominenlly ethicil that ii cnnnol well be used here o( the physical 
lu distinguished from the moral world. An examination of the number of 
instances in which xiaiun occurs in a physical sense will show that this 
view is grouniiless. If taken with <tia,lHrSr, fr kAitjui would be merely an 
unmeaning expansion of ir ott; while with ^moTipri we have a definite 
image. Foi the omission of the article with niv/iv see Win. nix. i a. 

16. Aoyov fdi^* <we'xovr« : ' holding forth the word of life." 
Xoyoi' tiu^s : the gospel ; a word which has life in itself, and 
which leads to life. The phrase not elsewhere in Paul. (Comp. 
Jn. vi. 68 ; Acts v. 20 ; i Jn. i. 1.) By {lu^ is not to be under- 
stood Christ himself, nor the eternal life, but the life which the 
Christian possesses through faith in Christ, and leads in fellowship 
with Christ (Rom. vi. 13, viii. 6, 10). The genitive is the genitive 
of contents : not, ' the word concerning life,' but the word ' which 
has in itself a principle as well as a message of Ufe ' ; or, as Mey., 
"the divinely efficacious vehicle of the spirit of life." (Comp. 
Jn. vi. 68.) Life and light appear in correlation in Jn. i. 4; 
Eph. ii, I ; and especially since heathenism is regarded as a stale 
alike of death and of darkness (Eph. ii. i ; Col. ii. 13). Zu^ is 
the correlative of salvation. With quickening from the death of 
sin the believer enters upon ' newness of life ' ( Rom. vi. 4, 11). 
This hfe, as to its quality, is that which shall be lived with the 
exalted Christ. Now it is hidden with Christ, because the exalted 
Christ is still hidden (Col. iii. 3 ; comp. Col. i. 5). But it will be 
manifested in glory when Christ, who is our life, shall be mani- 
fested (Col. iii. 4). Then will come the change into * the likeness 
of the body of his glory' (Phil, iii, 21), and "mortality" will be 
" swallowed up of life " (2 Cor. v. 4). 

iirixovTK : ' holding forth.' In Paul only here and i Tim. iv, 16. 
In LXX only in the sense of ' apply,' .is Job xviii, 2, xxx, 26 ; or 
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'forbear'; ' refrain,' as i K. xxii. 6, 15. Lit. ' lo hold upon' or 
'apply.' So' to fix tiie attention' (Lk.xiv. 7 ; Acts iii. 5, xix. aa). 
In the sense of ' to hold out ' oi" ' present " it occurs only in ciass. 

'Holding forth,' as Ellic, Alf., EiJ., Lighlf.; -hol.ling fasf (Lulb., 
Beng., L)e W.); ' having in poasession ' (Kl., Lips., Mey., Wciiu), Lighlf. 
Tcgardi Jr oft . . . Kdanif at parenthetioil, kiuI coDQccts \6y. fu. ^'x- ^th 
!» 7/i>. . . . SufTpa.)i- (v». 15}. He linds an incongruity in the images 
^(f. and trtX' Surely thii ii hypercrilicsl. 'V'e appear huldiag Toith 
the weird a* a light.' It ti cammon lu penonify a luminary as a Mehl- 

bearer. Paul was not always so cunustent in his metaphors as this 

would imply. See for inst. 2 Cur. iii. 2, 3, and Lightf. on i Thcss. v. 
A'o/fj en £fi. tf St. P. from mipuiHshtd CommenlarUs. (See Mey.'s citn. 
frUTQ TtU. xii. Pair.') 

t« Kox-j^riiia ifioi: Tor a matter of glorying unto me." For 
xavxriiM see on i, 36. Their succcm in working out their own 
salvation and proclaiming the gospel lo others will be a cause of 
boasting to Paul. (Comp. 2 Cor. i. 14 ; i Thess. it. 19.) Eis 
Kavj^. i/i. belongs to the whole passage Iva ytr. . . . ijrix- j oot 
merely to X6y. {«.. iir^x- 

IK ^/tipav Xpitrrou : ' against the day of Christ.' (See on i. 10, 
and comp. Gal. iii. 23 ; Eph. iv. 30.) The day is the point with 
reference to which the boasting is reserved. Not ' unii/ the day,' 
etc. The glorying is put in relation to the decisions and awards 
of the parousia, as 2 Cor. i. 14. 

'Ori may be taken as explicative either of the nature of the 
glorying (' that'), or of its ground (' because '). 

(is Ktvov ■ ' in vain ' ; ' to no purpose.' See for the phrase, 
2 Cor. vi. I ; Gal. ii. 2 ; i Thess. iii. 5. LXX, ds Ktiiv, ri «w., 
Ktva, \xv. xxvi. ao; Job ii. g, xx. 18, xxxix. 16; Is. xxix. 8; 
Jer. vi. 21). ' In vain ' is the dominant thought here, as is shown 
by the repetition. 

lSpafi.ov : Metaphor of the stadium, as Gal. ii. 2. (Comp. 
Acts XX. 24; I Cor. ix. 24; 1 Tim. iv. 7.) The aorist is used 
from the point of view of the day of Christ. 

iKoircaaa. : Koirwv, lit. ' to labor to weariness ' ; koitos, ' exhausting 

toil' (See I Cor. xv. 10 ; Gal. iv. 11 ; Col. i. 29 ; 1 Thess. ii. 9, iii. 5.) 

Lightf. thinks that harintn is a continuation of the metaphor in ttfaiMf. 

— 'labor such as ii bestowed tn training fur the race.' In his note on Ign. 

Polye. vL he says that nwt^t is used especially of such training, and cites 

I Cor. ix. 24-37; Col. i. 29i I Tim. iv. 10. I do not lind any evidence of this 

special aen»e of the verb either in classical or N.T. Creek. Certainly in the 

athletic contests the wearisome labor was not confined lo the preparation. 

Paul does not shrink from these labors. He will rejoice even 
in his martyrdom, since he believes that it will promote the work 
of salvation among his Philippian brethren. The assumption that 
vs. 16 implies his conviction that he will be alive at the parouiia, 
and that vs. 1 7 is an admission of the contrary possibility, is entirely 
gratuitous. 




THE LIBATION OF BLOOD 

17. oAAa tl Koi: ' but if even.' The feebly supported reading 
icoi «(, which does not appear elsewhere in Paul, would introduce 
an improbable supposition. Kai refers to the whole clause oTrtVB. 
. . . wioT., pntting the case as possible [Win. liii.). 

inriv&ofuu iirl Tij divi'ri kui kiiTovpyif Trji -R-toTtus v/mLv : ' I am 
poured out (as a libation) in addition to the sacrifice and service 
of your faith.' 

'Etti may mean 'at.' 'upon,' or 'in addition to." Better the 
last (Ellic., DeW., Weiss, Kl., I.ips.). 'Af (Mey.) would give 
an active meaning to 9viria. ' Upon ' is prechided by Kfirtmpyut. 

6v<ri^ : Not the act of sacrificing, bul the thing sacrificed. So 
always in N.T. (See Lk. xiii. i ; Acts vii. 41 ; Rom. xii. 1 ; 
1 Cor. X. 18; Eph. V. a.) 

karmipyi^ : ' ministry ' or ' service." (See Lk. i. 23 ; a Cor. ix. 
12 ; Hcb. viii. 6, ix, 31.) From an old adjective Xcirot or Attros, 
found only in this compound, ' belonging to the people,' and 
ifryto', 'work.' Hence, originally, 'service of the state in a public 
office.' In LXX the verb XuTovpyitv, of the performance of priestly 
functions (Neh. x. 36) ; Xfirov/syttv and KuTovpyo^, of service ren- 
dered to men (1 K. i. 4, xix. 11 ; 2 K, iv. 43, vi. 15). In N.T., 
of sacerdotal ministry (Acts xiii. 2 ; Heb. x. 11 ; Lk. i. 33 ; Heb. 
ix. 21 ; Rom. xiii, 6, xv. 16 ; Heb. viii. 2). Also of human, non- 
official ministry (Rom. xv. 27; 2 Cor. ix. 12; Phil, ii, 25,30). 
In the general sense of 'servants of God' (Atiroiipyous nfiroC), 
Heb. i. 7. Here metaphorically in the priestly sense. 0uct. and 
A.11T. have the article in common, and form one conception (not a 
hendiadys), a sacrifice ministered, 

T§s B-icrr«4« viimv: The objective genitive common to 0va. and 
X«iT, ; a sacrifice which consists of your faith ; a ministry which 
offers faith as a sacrifice. 

According to Paul's metaphor, therefore, the Philippians as 
priests offer their faith to God in the midst of an ungodly genera- 
tion who had already shed Paul's blood at Philippi, had impris- 
oned him at Rome, and would probably put him to death. If 
they should do this, Paul's blood would be the libation which 
would be added to the Philippians' offering. 

This explanation, in which Lightf. sland* almosl alone amonp modem 
expositors, is preferable Iwcause it accords belter with the course of thought 
from vs. 12, in which the Philippians are the agents, and distinctly curre- 
fponils with Kom. xii. z. where Ihe Roman* arc exhorted to prMcnt their 
Uidies as a sacrifice (0iv(a>), which is fuither dcscrilied as Xarpila, 'a 
ierrice rendered to Co.].' See note on XarptiorTti (iii, 3), In iv, 8, Ihe 
gift of the fhilippians is ilescrilied as a sacrifice lo Cod. The other and 
favorite inteiprelalion makes Paul the priest. Ihe Phitippians' faith the 
sacrifice, and Paul's apostolic activity the ministry ofTcrlng the sacrifice. . 
Then Ihe blood oF the priest is poured oul upon the sacrifice which he it 
ofTering. This cxplanaliim is urged principally upon Ihe ground of Rom. 
XV. 16. 17. where Paul represents fiimsetf as X(iTaii|i76t, ministering the 
gospel in sacrili<;e. anil preicnting ttie Gentiles as an offering to God. But 
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in Ihat passage Paul is specially eiliibiting his aposlulic <Mxe as a priestly 
service of offering ordained by ChritI, who vas himaclf maile a minister 
that the Gentiles might glorify Uud for his mercy (vs. 8). 'lliat is the only 
instance of the ligurc, and in view of the great vnrieCy of Paul's mctaphora 
cannot be regarded as decisive. 

The tact that Paal is writing from Rome and to a Gentile church 
seems to indicate that the metaphor is cast in the mould of heathen 
rather than of Jewish sacrificial tisage. Comp. i Cor. ii. 14, where 
the picture of a Roman triumph is suggested, with the clouds of 
incense rising from the altars. 

ypipio Koi o^vj^uipu iroo'tv v/iii' : ' I joy and rejoice with you all.' 
Comp. ^1^ Kai iropafuvtu (i. 35). The natural connection is with 
(i Kai aitivhoiUK as the subject of congratulation, not in itself, but 
as a means of promoting their salvation — that cause of boasting 
which he desires to have in them. Thus his joy will be fulfilled 
in them (vs. 2). 

ffuvxatpiu : ' I rejoice with.' This is the natural and appropriate 
meaning in every N.T- passage in which the word occurs. The 
rendering 'congratulate' (Lightf., Mey.) is admissible in Lie. 
i. 58, XV. 6, 9, but the other is equally good. 'Congratulate' 
does not suit vs. 18. 

■ Rejoice with ' is Ihe rendering of the Glc. Fathers, Lulh., Calv., De W., 
Win., Weiss, Weiti., l.ips., von So<l, Mey.'s obiectiiin, repeated by Lighlf,, 
that the apostle would ttiu* summon his tcaden to a joy which, according to 
vs. 17, tbey already possessed, requires nu notice beyond a reminder of the 
infonnal and familiar style of the epistle. 

Paul therefore says : Even if I should be poured out as a liba- 
tion in addition to the sacrifice of faith which you are offering to 
Cod, I rejoice, and rejoice with you, because such a result will 
promote your salvation, and that will be a cause of joy to us both 
alike. (Comp. Eph. iii. 13.) 

IS, TO Sc avra Kal uficrt ;[(u'p(Tc itai rrwjpupcrt fioi : ' for the same 
reason do ye also joy and rejoice with me.' 

TO Sc airo : ' for the same reason ' ; to wit, the advancement of 
the work of your salvation. For the grammatical construction, 
see Win. xxxii. 4a; and comp. Rom. vi. 10. The verbs j(aip. 
and trvvxaip. acquire a y/(i«;- transitive force. 

Rill., Weiss, Lightf., Weiis., R.V., render ' in the same manner.' 

)(aiptTc Kill trwxoiptrf imh : Comp. the striking figure of the 
Romans forming a chorus and singing a sacrificial hymn round 
the martyr Ignatius. (Ign. Jfam. iL ; see also Tra//. i.) 

He hopes soon to send Timothy to them. 

19-24. £u/, though the worst may come to the wont, yet I hope 
fer suck a favorable issue in my case as iviU enable me to dispense 
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wilh the terru-es r/ Timcthj herr awJ i' sfiJ him t? ww, in frJtr 
that / may fie ccmft-ried H hearing <f y^nr ecndilii-n. F>'t hesiJes 
him I have no one likemimJeJ s-iti myself ifhi> ail/ {arejcry^u 
with the same Jatherh tare. For Aey all are oempifJ with their 
own interests, tu't uilh Oie Oings of Jisus Christ. But Timothy 
you yaursetres h,ne proved ; for you kfwa- with u-hat^/ia/ de!vti<'» 
he sen-eJ me in the uvrt of /•rom.'ting the gcsfvl. I hof^ therefore 
to send him short/\,as seen as I shall have learned something drfn- 
iU about my own case, hut I trust in the Lord that I shall soon be 
with you in person. 

la £A»<?» Si ; The «, ' but,' offsets the possibility at which he 
has hinted in aro&yuu, and which he knows b disturbing the 
minds of his faithful friends at Philippi. Mey.'s statement that 
there is an immediate change from a presentiment of death to a 
confidence of being preserved in hfe and liberated, is too strong. 
The ci nu irwivioitiu, etc., on its face, at least, mtrely contemplates 
a possibility. The words rather revert to i. 25, 

l.ightT. and Ljpi. connect wilb ts. ii: *I uTgol fan In work <iul your 
ulvation in my atoencc, iut I <lo not mean lu leave thu without iwisonal 
laperintendence, and Iherefure I propose to khiI 1'imolhy. 'I'he connec- 
tion, however, leems tuu remote and laboreil. Accoriling to Wens the Si 
offsets the joy to which he hu exhorted Ihem with the means which he pro- 
poses to employ to obtain joyful news from them. 

iv Kvpiif 'liftroi: The sphere or element in which his hope 
moves. (Comp. i. 8, 14, iii. 1 ; Rom. ix. i, xiv. 14 ; 1 Cor. i. 31, 
vii. 39, etc.) 

i*a Kaym tu^j^i ; ' that I also may be of good heart.' 

iciyii : ' I a/so,' by the tidings which 1 shall hear from you, as 
you by the accounts of me. 

tix^xZi : Not elsewhere in Bib. dk, ViiifnixtK, -««, -ia, in LXX ; 
I Mace. ix. 14 ; 2 Mace. vii. ao, xiv. t8. 

20. ovftivayap ixot iVo^x"*' = ' ^"^ ^ ^^''^ 1^° o"^ likemindcd.' 

yap : reason for sending Timothy. 

iVd^vX"" : Only here in N.T. (See l.XX, Ps. Iv. [liv.] 13 [14].) 
Supply fioi, not tifioBiif. Timothy was to lie sent to niiiiisttr to 
them in Paul's stead. Moreover, the quality of Timothy's care 
for them is just that which marks Paul's care — ynpriun, ' naturally,' 
'by birth -relation,' and therefore 'truly' or 'genuinely' ; with snch 
a care as springs from a natural, jiarental relation. In other words, 
there is no one who will care for them in a fatherly way as Paul 
does. (See i Cor. iv. 15 ; 1 Thess. ii. 11 ; Philem. 10 ; 1 Tim. 
i. J ; Tit. i. 4.) Timothy would have such a feeling for the Philip- 
plan Christians, since he was associated with Paul in foimding 



their church. For yv^io^, sec iv. 3 ; j Cor. viii. 8 ; i Tim. i. 2 ; 
Tit. i. 4. 

Lightr. Lips.. Weiss, sn<l others refer laSi^vxf to Timoltiy, 
21. 01 irat^cf ya^ ra iavTuiv jli^rourit', oi Ta XfMiTTav 'lij<Toii : ' for 

Ihey all seek their own, not the things of Christ Jesus.' 

01 jrovTK : Collective ; the whole ntiniber in a tmdy. (See Acts 
xix. 7 ; Kom. xi. 3a ; i Cor. x. 17 ; Eph. iv. 13.) The statement 
is very sweeping, especially in view of the high commendation of 
Epaphroditus which follows. The common explanations are that 
all who were likeminded with himself, as I.uke, were absent at 
the time of his writing ; or that those about him were interested 
in promoting party interests. Gentile or Jewish- Christian. The 
Fathers attempted various explanations, — as that no one was 
willing to sacrifice his own quiet and security by undertaking the 
journey to Macedonia ; that they were unwiUing to sacrifice their 
own honor and profit to the welfare of the church ; or that the 
words were used only in comparison with Timothy's exceptional 
zeal and fidelity. None of these help the case. Augustine and 
Anselm held to the full severity of the charge, maintaining that 
all the apostle's companions were mercenary. Without more 
information 3 satisfactory explanation seems impossible. 

32. TTtv hoKini/v : ' the proof or ' a p proved n ess.' Used only by 
Paul, and meaning both ' the process of trial ' (2 Cor. viii. 2) and 
' the result of trial,' as here, Rom. v. 4 ; 2 Cor. ii. g, ix. 13. You 
know that he has approved himself to you. 

yivucmcrt ; Not imperat., for they had known Timothy in 
Philippi (Acts xvi., xvii.). 

cLf iraTpi Tc'xrai' irui' i/uti iSovkivirtv : ' as a child a father so he 
served with me,' Paul began the sentence as if he were going to 
write, 'Timothy served me as a child serves a father' ; but he was 
checked by the thought that both himself and Timothy were alike 
servants of Jesus Christ (i. i), and also by that of his intimate 
and affectionate relations with Timothy. Accordingly he wrote 
' wi//i me ' instead of ' me." 

tit TO tiayyiKtov : As i. 5. 

23. ow: Resuming vs. 19; he being thus qualified. 

■Is 5v i-^iSui : Whenever he shall have definite reports to send 
them concerning his own fate. The diro implies looking away 
from the present circumstances to what is going to happen, which 
will decide the question of his sending Timothy. 

24. wiroiOa Si iv Kvplif : See on J. 14 ; and with Paul's language 
here comp. i Cor. iv. 17, 19, 

on Koi ouTos rax<w cXturo^i : Expectation of speedy release. 
(Comp. i. 15.) 

K* ACP with sever*l minuK. «c!ti ir,»i umi to «\(wroi«ii. 
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How soon 'I'iniothy or Paul himself may be able to visit them 
s uncertain, but he is sending them a messenger at once. 

25-30, Afeanwhile, whether Timothy and I come lo you or not, 
1 send you a messenger at once — my brother and fellow-worker 
and fellmt<-soldier Epaphroditus.vjho came as the bearer of your 
gift to me. I thought U necessary to send him because he was really 
homesick, longing to see you, since he feared that you would be dif- 
tresitd by the report of his sickness. And very sick he was, so 
much so that it seemed as though he would die. But God was 
'ciful to both him and me, and restored him and spared me the 
additional sorrow of his death. I send him therefore in order 
that his return to you may restore your cheerfulness, and that the 
of my captitity may be mitigated by your joy. Joyfully 
receive him therefore in the Lord. Such as he are to be honored; 
for htwellnigh died through his zeal for the work of Christ, haz- 
arding his life in order that he might render to me that sacrificial 
service of love which, if it had been possible, you would gladly have 
performed in your o%vn persons. 

23. draynauic : Comp. a Cor, ix. 5. Emphatic as contrasted 
with the possible visits of Timothy and of himself. 1 hope to 
send Timothy and to come in person, but I think it necessary to 
send Epaphroditus at once. 

^■ftfia^ipi : See on vs. 6, If this is the epistolary aorist, as is 
probable, it points to Epaphroditus as the bearer of the letter, 
(See Introd. v.) 

"Eirni^po&Tw ; Mentioned only in this letter. Examples of ihe 
name are common in both Greek and 1-atin inscriptions. (See 
Wetst.) It is not probable that "EinKiipas (Col. i. 7, iv, n) is a 
contraction of "BiraitpoSiTos. (See Thay. Le.K. sub 'Eira^pa^.) 
Win, xvi. says "probable"; Schmiedel, Rev. of Win. xvi. 9, 
" possible." (See Lightf. Jntrod. and Comm. ad loc.) Even if 
the names can be shown to be the same, it is unlikely that the 
persons were the same. Eadie justly remarks that it is scarcely 
supposable that the Asiatic Epaphras, a pastor at Colossal and a 
native of that city, could be Epaphroditus, a messenger delegated 
to Paul with a special gift from the distant European church of 
Philippi, and by him sent back to it with lofty eulogy, and as 
having a special interest in its affairs and members. From two 
allusions in Suetonius (Nero, 49; Dotnitian, 14), a tradition arose 
that Epaphroditus was Nero's secretary. 

i&tX^av, irwtpyov, <TvvaTpa.Ti<irtiv : ' a brother,' as a Christian ; 
'a fellow- worker,' in the cause of the gospel; 'a fe! low- soldi*" ' 
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in the conflict with tlie adversaries of the faith. (Comp. Rom. 
xvi. 3, 9 ; Philem. a ; Fhil. i. i8, so; i Tim. ii. 3.) 

vfi-iov &t avotrrokoir Koi ktiTovpyov r^i XP^ia^ fuiv : ' your messenger 
and minister to my need.' 

v^;* : With both diroaT. and Xtir. A messenger from you and 
ministering on your behalf. 

ojrooToXov : Not in the official sense, but a messenger sent on a 
special commission. So 2 Cor. viii. 23. 

XtiTmipyov ; See on vs. 17, and comp. vs. 30. The explanation 
'sacrificial minister' (Mey., Lighlf.), regarding the gift of the 
Philippians as an offering to God, is favored by iv. 18. Westcott, 
on Heb, i. 7, oliserves that the word seems always to reLiin some- 
thing of its original force, as expressing a public, social ser\*ice. 
(See Rom. xv. 27 ; 1 Cor. ix. 12.) 

26. iTToiji iTtivoButv Jiv TravTan IfiR'; : ' Since he was longing after 
you all." Giving the reason for vs. 25, The participle with the 
substantive verb indicates a continued state. For imwoOtiv, see 
on i. 8. 

N> ACD add iliir after iiiat. \VI{. bracket itiir. 

SSr/fiorSii' : Also with ^v. Only here in Paul. (See Mt. xxvi. 
37; Mk. xiv, 33.) In LXX only in second -century revisions 
(Symm. EccI, vii, 17 ; Ps. cxvi. n [cxv, 2]. Ixi. s [Ix. 3] ; Aq, 
Job xviii. 20). The etymology is uncertain. Commonly from a, 
S^IMK, 'away from home." (See Lightf. ad loc.) 

27. (tai yip ^trBivTjtTtr : 'aK// (you were correctly informed about 
him) /i>r he was sick.' 

vapairK^uiv OavaTm : Hapar. npt elsewhere in Bib. The adv. 
vaparXijaCuK, Heb. ii. 14. Here adverbially. Not precisely ' nigh 
unto death,' but ' in a way nearly resembling death.' 

10 Tisch,. R.T., Weiss, 7 >rf. Unt. »' ISP, 



Xvmjv iTTi kaTn]v : ' sorrow upon sorrow,' or ' after ' sorrow, as we 
Bay ' wave upon wave,' fVi having a sense of motion, (See LXX ; 
Ezek. vii. 26 ; Is. xxviii. 10, 13 ; Ps. Ixix. [kviii.] 27.) Not the 
sorrow for Epaphroditus' death following upon the sorrow for his 
sickness, but the sorrow for Epaphroditus' death following that of 
Paul's imprisonment. 



Weiss prefers the former ctplannlion, fur Ihe singular reason that 
24, ii. 16-18, ill) not indicate sorrow on Pnut's part fat his captivity. 



(See 



28. tnrouSmoripws : 'with the greater despatch.' (Comp. Lit. 
vii. 4 ; Til. iii. 13.) More hastily than I would have done other- 
wise. For the comparative without statement of the standard of 
comparison, see on ilSXXov (i. ti). 
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The older commentators render 'itudlosius,' ' sullicitius.' So A.V., ' eate- 
fuUy"; K.V.,' Jiligenlly'; Lightf.,'uilh increaseil eagerness'; EUic. 'more 
diligently.' Uur rendering ai TItaf. Ltx., Eid., Lips., Hack.. Weiss. VVeiiS., 
Mey.. V. Sod. 

iTrtiujia: 'I send.' Epistolary ao list. 

iva (5uKTc« uvTor iroAiv x'^p^t : ' that when ye see him ye m.iy 
rejoice again.' Construe irdXiy with x'^PV^'' "^' *"''*' tSdiT«s (as 
R.V.). Paul's habit is to place -irdXiv before the verb which it 
(jualifies. I'he Philippians' joy had been clouded by Epaphro- 
ditus' sickness. They would rejoice "gain when he should arrive. 
aXvTroTtpiK : ' the less sorrowful.' 'Fhe sorrow of captivity still 
remains. The word only here, 

29. ow : Since I sent hira that you might rejoice, ' therefore ' 
receive him with joy. 

xuctTTS xopav ; Every Icind of joy, (Comp. i. lo ; Eph. vi. i8 ; 

1 Pet. ii. I.) 

TOU1 ToiouTov^ : The article marks Epaphroditus as belonging to 
ihe class designated by TounJr. (Comp. Mk, ix. 37; Rom. xvi. 18; 

2 Cor. xi. 13, xii. 3 ; Gal. v. 23, vi. i ; and see Win. xviii, 4.) 
ivriiuniv Jx""* ■ "1^ '*"')' occurrence of the phrase in N.T. In 

class, usually ivrifuiK Ix- 

30. tpyov Xpurrov : All his exertions in forwarding Paul's work 
in Rome, and the risk and hardship of the journey tltither. 

XpttTOV, BFG, 80, Hsch., Weiss. 

Tou Xpitrav. DEKL, Vulg., Golh„ Syr.**, four Lai. vtrss. (d. e. I, g). 

Kur Xpicrav, H AP, 1 7, 31, 47, Cop., Syr J-, Arm., vEth., WH., read KVfiiov. 

TO (ftyav without addn, C. 

Lightr. reads 3i& rt Ipryor on the sole authority of C. and says it moil be 
ihr correct reading, fie cites Acts iv. 3S; Ign. £fiA. liv., Xem. jii., atid 
the anal<;>gy of i oSii, ri SAq^io, and ri Snjia for the absolute use of ri 
Ipyor- Hut while rd l/iyor is used absolutely in these cases, it is too much 
to assert, in the face of luch «rong MS. authority, that XtoC, tou Xtoi!. or 
Kvpttv are mere " insertions to explain ri Ipyor." Kvpl»v might be snbsti- 
tuled for Xr«B in order to assimilate to I Cor. iv. 58, xii. 10; and XT or 
KT might easily l>e overlooked and omitted in transcription, as by C. 

Itixp^ Qarirov tiyyurtv : ' he came nigh unto death.' (Cornp. 
LXX ; Ps. cvii. [cvi.J 18, Ixxxviii. 3 [Ixxxvii. 4] ; Job xxxiii. aa.) 
wapaPoKtvadfitviK : Only here. A gambler's word, from irapa- 
;3oXof, ' venturesome,' ' reckless.' He gambled with his life ; reck- 
lessly hararded it. (Comp. Rom. xvi. 4.) A most generous and 
appreciative recognition of Kpaphrodilus' services. The voluntary 
visitors of the sick, who, in the ancient church, formed a kind of 
brotherhood under the supervision of the bishop, were styled 
' I'arabolani.' The graphic description of these in Kingsley's 
Jlypatiii is familiar. The word might have been suggested to 
P.iul by seeing the soldiers throwing dice. Comp. fcu/3ui, ' dicing' 
(Eph. iv. 14). 

TR with CKLF and several Fath.read) irapa?ovXmtai((*vt< 'having con- 
sulted amiss.' 
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Tra £va.wX.i)pui<ni ru t/icuk luTriprjfui r^ irpvs /i( XitTovpyuit : ' that a 
he might supply that which was lacking in your service toward] 
me.' (Comp. i Cor. xvi, 17 ; 2 Cor. ix. 12.) 

dvoTrXijptiu-fl : Not synonymous with the simple verb n-AijfKiiw. 
' to fill up a total vacancy,' but denoting the making up of what is I 
lacking to perfect fulness ; the filling up of a partial void. So 
Erasm. : " Accessione implere quod plenitudini perfectae deerat." 
For double compounds of the verb, see 3 Cor. ix. 12, xi. g; 
Col. i. 24. 

v/iiuv : Genitive of the subject, with vtrripijfia, not with kiiTovpyuis : 
'the lack which was yours.' 

Actrotipyuif : See on vs. 17. It describes the service as the act I 
of the Philippian community, and as a sacrificial act. So far from I 
implying a censure in to u/tuv vtrripijiia, that clause is a most deli- j 
caie, courteous, and sympathetic tribute to both Epaphroditus and 1 
the Philippians. The gift to Paul was the gift of the church as A I 
body. It was a sacrificial offering of love. What was lacking, and j 
what would have been grateful to Paul and to the church alike, 
wasi the church's presentation of this offering in person. This was 
impossible, and Paul represents Epaphrodilus as supplying this 
lack by his affectionate and zealous ministry. He thus, in this 
single sentence, recognises the dc%'otion of Epaphroditus and the 
good-will of the Philippians, and expresses the pleasure which he 
himself would have had in their personal presence and ministry. 
Withal there is a touch of tender sympathy for Epaphroditus. It 
would have been a great thing if you could, as a body, have offered 
this sacrifice of love here in my prison ; and poor Epaphroditus 
made himself sick unto death in his efforts to supply this want. 

irpos Fu : Ilpof combines with the sense of direction that of rela- 
tion with, intercourse, (Comp. Mt, xiii. 56 ; Mk. ix. 16 ; Jn. i. i ; 
Acts iii. 25, xxviii. 25 ; i Thess. iv. 12 ; Col. iv. 5 ; Heb. ix. 20.) | 
Their gift to Paul was a sacrificial offering to Cod, in which the I 
spirits of Paul and of the Philippians communed. 



EXCURSUS ON VS. 6-1 1 



Much of the difficulty which appears to attach to this passage 
arises from the assumption that in it Paul is aiming to formulate a 
statement of the character of Christ's mode of existence before 
and during his incarnation. This is inconsistent with the informal 
and familiar tone of the letter, and with the obviously practical 
character of this passage, the principal object of which is lo enforce 
the duty of humility. As the supreme illustration of this virtue, 
the apostle adduces the example of Jesus Christ in his voluntary 
renunciation of his preincamate majesty, and his identification 
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with the conditions of hiimanily. The points of the illustration 
are thrown out in rapid succession, merely stated and not elabo- 
rated, and are all brought to bear upon the exhortation, "Look 
not every one at his own things, but every one also on the things 
of others." Paul does, indeed, rise here above the level of epis- 
tolary colloquialism ; but the impulse to the higher flight is emo- 
tional rather than philosophical. 

I think that Lightfoot has fallen into the error just mentioned 
in his excursus on the synonyms <T)^iia and fiopijiii ( Commentary, 
p. 127 ^•^- ^t\ox to the philosophical period of Greek litera- 
;, the predominant sense of ^p^ was " shape " or " figure." 
Schmidt {^Synon. i8z, 4) says it is distinguished from ctSot and 
iSdl as the outward appearance of a thing considered in and for 
itself, and partially contrasted with the inner and spiritual being. 
It includes the coloring and the whole outward appearance — the 
body itself with no reference to other *han outward peculiarities. 
This sense is retained to some extent in philosophical usage. 
Both Plato and Aristotle employ ^up<f>i7 with this meaning (Plat. 
Repub. ii. 381 C; Pkaedr. 171 A; Arisl. Hist. An. i. i, 7, ii. 10, 

1,2). 

But the word has also a far wider meaning in Plato and Aristotle. 
Both apply it to immaterial things, and it is especially from Aris- 
totle's usage that Lighlfoot draws the meaning specific character 
for iLop^ij. That Aristotle uses it in this sense may be granted, 
though there are three things to be said on that point without 
entering into discussion : ( 1 ) That Aristotle, as has been said 
already, uses the word in the external and earlier sense also. 
(i) That his more abstract conception of iMp^rj is not uniform 
throughout, being more purely intellectual in his logic than in his 
physics. And (3) that even in his most abstract and immaterial 
conception of " form " the abstract is brought into concrete real- 
isation. His doctrine is familiar that sensible objects consist of 
matter and form ; matter being simply the potentiality of becom- 
ing, while form makes this potentiality actual, so that matter is 
not intelligible without form, though the form is not necessarily 
external or material. 

I do not, however, believe that Paul's use of the term was 
derived from , this source, or applied in the sense of " specific 
character." The starting-point of his conception lay nearer to 
the anthropomorphic than to the philosophic : not necessarily 
that he definitely conceived God as invested with a human form, 
but that he conceived of the essential personality of God as exter- 
nalising itself and expressing itself in some mode apprehensible 
by pure spiritual intelligences if not apprehensible by the human 
mind. But it seems probable that Paul's mind touched the con- 
ception of "the form of Goil " very slightly and incidentally, 
and only on its outskirts, and that the application of the term 
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fMp^^ to God was principally a reflection of its application to a 
bondsen-ant. Christ's humiliation was (he dominant ihoughi in 
Paul's mind, and the ^op4>5 of a bondservant therefore came first 
in the ordtr of thought. The idea of some embodiment of the 
divine personality was not altogether absent from his mind, bul 
Itopifni 8iaa was chieily a rhetorical antithesis to ^opt^ SoiIXov. 

Still, there is evidence that Paul uses iiop^ij with a recognition 
of a peculiar relation of the word to the essential and permanent 
nature of that which is expressed or embodied, so that ^p^^ is 
purposely selected instead of iTyy}iui, which signifies merely the 
outward and transient conliguration without regard to that which 
is behind it. This has been clearly shown by Lighlfuot in his 
examination of the compounds into which the l*'o words severally 
enter. (See Rom. xii. i ; a Cor. iii. i8, xi. 13-15 ; Phil. iii. ii.) 
It is possible that in illustrating this legitimate distinction, Light- 
fool, in one or two instances, may have refined too much. His 
remarks on ntTafiop<tiov<T$ai in Mt. xvii, 2 ; Mk. ix. 3, are just, 
since a compound of a^ita, denoting merely a change in the 
outward aspect of Christ's person and garments, would not have 
expressed the fact that this change acquired its real character and 
meaning from the divineness which was essential in Christ's per- 
sonality. A foreshadowing or prophecy of his real " form " — the 
proper expression of his essential being — comes out in the trans- 
figuration. He passes for the moment into the form prophetic of 
his revelation in the glory which he had with the Father before 
the world was. 

The case is more doubtful in Mk. xvi, ii, where it is said thai 
Jesus, after his resurrection, appeared «v iripa t^op<tifi. It is pos- 
sible that iLop^Ji may have been selected with conscious recogni- 
tion of the fact that, though the accidents of figure, face, and 
pierced hands and feel were the same as before, yet the indefin- 
able change which had passed upon Jesus prefigureiJ his transition 
to the conditions of his heavenly life ; but it is quite as probable 
that the writer used tiop^ij in its earlier sense of " shape," 

However that may be, 1 cannot accept Lightfoot's explanation 
of /I'jfi^uHTK in Rom. ii. 20 as signifying an aiming after or affect- 
ing the true iiop<^ of knowledge and truth. There was actually 
a truthful embodiment of knowledge and tnilh in the law. The 
law was " holy and just and good," and Paul habitually recognised 
in it the impress of the divine character and will. It was this 
fact which aggravated the culpability of the Jew, to whom had 
been committed the oracles of God (Rom. iii. a). 

Thus it is quite legilimale to define tiop^ij in this passage as 
that " form," whatever it be, which carries in itself and expresses 
or embodies the essential nature of the being to whom it belongs. 
(See note on vs. 6.) 

iAop<\><i, however, applied lo God, is not to be identified with 
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8iia, as by Weiss {BiS. Tluol. % 103 e, d, Clarks' Trans.)- Weiss 
reaches this conclusion by a very circuitous and inconclusive pro- 
cess. He says: "The identification of the /uip^^ 0«ni with the 
Sofa depends on this ; that here also the hr^a, wliich the perfected 
attain to and which belongs to the glorified body of Christ ( Phil, 
iii. 21), belongs originally to God, who is called (Kph, i. 17) the 
■nartifi r^E fiof?;, and therefore, on that account, it belongs to 
the Son of his love in his original heavenly existence." Aofu is the 
mini festat ion, the " unfolded fulness," of the divine attributes and 
perfections, while (tap^ii bia~> is the immediate, proper, and per- 
sonal investiture of the divine essence, iofa attaches to Deity ; 
fiop^ is identified with the inmost being of Deity. Aofn is and 
roust be included in ^op^^ ^(ov, but Ilia, is not i^opi'V- Indeed, 
the difference may be roughly represented by the Knglish words 
"glory" and "form." Glory may belong to one in virtue of 
birth, natural endowment, achievement, and the possession of 
great qualities ; but it does not belong to him in the immediate 
and intimate sense that his form iloes. 

A study of the usage, both in the Old and in the New Testament, 
will confirm this distinction. In the Old Testament td^ applied 
to God occurs often in connection with theophanies, where, if 
anywhere, we might expect the peculiar sense of ;iop^7 to appear.' 
The passage which seems most to favor this view is Ex. xxxiii. 18- 
23, xxxiv. 5-7. But it will be observed that in answer to Moses' 
prayer that God will show him his ^/prj; God promises to reveal 
his gooiiness, and to proclaim his name, with the reservation, how- 
ever, which is put anthropomorphically, that Moses cannot bear 
that revelation in its fulness, and that therefore it will be tempered 
for him. In the sequel the Ix)rd descends and proclaims "the 
Ixird God, merciful, gracious, longsuffering, and abundant in 
goodness and truth." This was what Moses desired, not, like 
Semele, to behold Deity clothed in outward splendor, but to 
behold the true glory of God as revealed in his moral attributes. 

The phrase " glory of the Lord " (niT TCr) is used of the 
voice and fire on Sinai (Ex. xxiv. 17 ; Deut. v. 14) ; of the splen- 
dor which, on different occasions, filled the tabernacle and the 
temple (Ex. xl. 34 ; Num. xiv. 10, xv. 19, 43, xx. 6 ; 2 Chron. v. 
14, vii. I, 2, 3 ; Eiek. x. 4, xliii, 4, 5, xliv. 4). It appears as a 
bow in the cloud (Ezek. i. z8) ; as the glory which the prophet 
saw by Chebar (Ezek. iii. 23 ; comp. i. 4-18) ; in the fire which 
consumes the sacrifice on the altar {I«v.ix. 13). In the last three 
instances the mode or form of the revelation of divine glory is 
distinctly specified. It appears over the cherubim (E^ek. x. 19, 
xi. 12) ; on the threshold of the house and on the mountain 
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(Ezek. X. 4, xi. 23). The earth shined with it (Ezek. xliii. 2). 
None of these exhibitions answer to the definition of i^ofxfiii dcoZ. 
They are mostly syraboUca!. Again, the glory of the Lord will be 
revealed in a march through the wilderness lo the Holy Land 
(Is. xl. 5) ; it will be the " rearward " of Israel (Is. Iviii. 8) ; the 
resting-place of the Messiah will be glory (Is, xi. 10). The impos- 
sibility of identifying such expressions with noptjtri 6tav will be 
seen if we allempt to subslitiiie this for S6ia. Shall we say " the 
heavens declare the form of God " (Ps. xix. i ) ; " the form of God 
shall dwell in the land " (Ps. bcxxv. 9) ; " the rest of the Messiah 
shall be the form of God " (Is, xi. 10) ? These instances are fairly 
representative ; and the Old Testament furnishes no others which, 
any more than these, warrant the identification of lutp^i/ Otmi with 

In the New Testament the following may be specially noted : 
Jn. xvii. 5, 23, 24. In vs. 5, 24, Jesus speaks of his preincarnalc 
glory which he laid aside in his incarnation. In vs. 22 he speaks 
of a glory which he had not reli mini shed, but had retained in his 
incarnation, and had imparted to his disciples. The two concep- 
tions cannot be identical. The /lo^^i) 8cm: was laid aside, and could 
not be imparted (Jn. i. 14). Aofa was something which Jesus 
possessed in the flesh, and which the disciples beheld. It could 
not be identical with pjp<^^ AoC (j Cor, iii. 18). EIkuii/ approxi- 
mates more closely to /wpi^ 6tou than perhaps any other word 
in the New Testament. But So£a here is not the same as cIkiiv. 
The image of the I-ord is attained by a process, through successive 
stages or grades of glory. (See Heinrici, Comm. ad loc. ; i Cor. 
xi. 7.) Man is the image (4iiti.v) and glory of God. The pre- 
incaraate Son of God was the effulgence of God's glory, and the 
very impress (xapnitr^p) of his substance (Heb. 1. 3). 

In short, it is apparent that Sofa is used with too large a range 
and variety of meaning to warrant its identification with an expres- 
sion which is unique in the New Testament, and entirely wanting 
in the Old Testament, and which, if the definition given be cor- 
rect, is' strictly limited in its meaning. 

A common error of the Greek Fathers, adopted by Calvin, 
Beza, and others, was the identification of fuip<t>'i with ouitui, 
'essence,' and tfivait, 'nature.' Mop^^ is identified with oitria, 
not identical with it. It is the perfect expression of the essence, 
proceeding from the inmost depths of the perfect being, and into 
which that being spontaneously and perfectly unfolds, as light 
from fire. If the two were identical, the parting with the fio)i<^ 
in the incarnation would have involved parting with the oi<ria. 
But Jesus did not surrender the divine essence in his incarnation, 
nor did he surrender the divine nature, which is the owrio clothed 
with its appropriate attributes. Mop0^ expresses both owrtit and 
^wTH, but neither is surrendered in the surrender of the fiop^. 
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The Creek Falhers and Augustine, followed by the Catholic 
and most of the Reformed expositors, held that vs. 6 referred to 
Jesus in his preincainate state; while vs. 7 and 8 referred to the 
incarnate Saviour. According to this view, Christ exchanged the 
divine mode of existence for the human, not insisting for the time 
on holding fast to his divine majesty. The form of God was 
voluntarily exchanged for the form of a bondservant. 

The majority of the Lutheran and rationalistic expositors, on 
the other hand, explained vs. 6 of the incarnate Son. AccordiDg 
to this view, the form of God was retained by him in his incarnate 
and was displayed in his miracles and words of i>ower. He 
retained the fuip^ 6tm as his right, not regarding it an act of 
robbery when he claimed eiiuality with God. Thus the statement 
was used to vindicate the divinity of our Lord in the flesh. This 
view shaped the rendering of King James' Uible. 

But this is contrary to the entire structure and drift of the 
])assage, the main point of which is Christ's example of IramiUty 
in renouncing his divine dignity and becoming man. The em- 
phasis is upon the humanity, not upon the deity, of our Lord. 
The prominent thought is " thought it not a thing to be grasped." 
Moreover, this interpretation utterly destroys the manifest antith- 
esis of ou;( lipmiyfioi- ^Y^aaTo, etc., and iavriii iKtvuKm, which is 
indicated by aXXa. It makes the writer say, he maintained the 
form of C!od, 6iit emptied himself. It also weakens the sbar]) 
contrast between fiop^"} Scov and /lopifilj Soi-Kov. It would imply 
the contemporaneous existence of the same subject in two oppo- 
site forms, both having reference to the outward condition. (See 
Klijpper, Comm. ad loc.) 

The doctrine of the preincarnate existence of Christ I assume. 
Statements like those of i Cor. i. 14, viii, 6, xi. 3, x. 3, 4 ; a Cor. 
viii. 9, show that Paul held a real and not a merely ideal preexisl- 
ence of the Son of God, — a unique position of the preincarnate 
Christ with God. The truth is well stated by Professor Bruce 
{St. Paul's Conception 0/ Christianity, p. 330) : "To make the 
conception of Christ's earthly experience as a humiliation com- 
plete, is it not necessary to view it as a whole, and regard it as 
resulting from a foregoing resolve on the part of Christ to enter 
into such a state? If so, then the necessary presupposition of the 
Pauline doctrine of redemption is the pre'existence of Christ, not 
merely in the foreknowledge of God, as the Jews conceived all 
important persons and things to preexist, or in the form of an 
ideal in heaven answering to an imperfect earthly reality, in 
accordance with the Greek way of thinking, but as a moral 
personality capable of forming a conscious purpose." Similarly 
Weizsacker {Ap. Zeil. p. rii), to whom Professor Bruce refers; 
" He had a personal existence before his human birth, and his 
earlier Ufe was divine, and al)soUUfly opposed to the dependent 
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life of man upon earth. . . . Christ becomes man by a personal 
act. . . . Precisely because of this the conception is perfectly 
consistent with the notion of ' the second man ' who comes from 
heaven. For the heavenly descent is equivalent to the thought 
that he was in the form of God, and Paul can therefore say with- 
out hesitation, that it was Jesus, the Christ, who first existed in 
the divine form and then humbled himself, just as he says of him 
that he was rich and voluntarily submitted to poverty. Had he 
not given his doctrine of Christ this backward extension, the 
human life of Christ would have become for him a sort of imper- 
sonal event, and Jesus a mere instrument. His doctrine of the 
preexistence accordingiy enables him to look u]x»n Christ's work 
as a personal act, and to preserve the bond between him and 
humanity." 

The phrase iv iwp'kg S'ov iirap)(aiv is tlten to be understood of 
Christ's preincarnate slate. To say that he was iv Mop^n ^^ov 's 
to say that he existed before hb incarnation as essentially one with 
God, and that objectively, and not merely in God's self-conscious- 
ness as the not yet incarnate Son — the ideal man. {See Beyschlag, 
/)(> Chrislolope des neuen Testaments, and NeuUstamenihche The- 
ohgie, z Aufl. vol. ii. p. 77 ff, ; Pfleiderer, Pauiinismus, 2 Aiifl. 
p. 1 26 ; Bruce's discussion of Beyschlag's view, Humiliation of 
CA/vV/, p. 431.) 

Do h/ fuip<fig SioZ iitrap)(wv and to ttinit laa signify the same 
thing? — " No," it is said. Equality with God did not inhere in 
Christ's preincarnate being. He received it first at his exaltation 
and as a reward for his perfect obedience. Thus Domer ( Christ- 
liche GlaiibeiisUhre, ii, p. 286 f ) says : " His manhood is raised 
to a full share in the divine majesty as a rewanl of its maintaining 
true obedience. He could not have been exalted if he had not 
exhibited a faultless development in a true human existence and 
obedience." 

Along with this view goes an assmned antithesis between Christ 
and Adam. Durner says: "While the first Adam grasped at 
equality with God, the second obtained exaltation to the divine 
majesty, since not only would he not assume the divine dignity, 
but, though himself elevated in dignity, humbled himself and 
became obedient even unto death." The parallel is dcvelopeil 
by Ernesti (Stud. u. Krit. Hft. 4, p. 858, 1848). Adam would 
be God ; Ulirist renounces his gocllikencss. Adam suffered death 
as a doom ; Christ voluntarily. Adam incurred the divine curse ; 
Christ won the approval of God, and the reward of exaltation to 
equality with God. 

The same view is held by my friend and colleague Dr. Eriggs 
{Messiah of the Apostles, p. 180). He says: "It was indeed 
involved in his existing in the form of God that he should be 
equal in rank with God. From that point of view it might be 
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said that he would not grasp after his own rank to whicli he was 
entitled as the Son of God ; but it is probable that the apostle had 
in mind the antithesis between the first and the second Adam 
which is so characteristic of his theology- He is thinking of the 
sinful grasping of the first Adam afler ec|tiality with (Jod under 
the instigation of the serpent. As the second Adam, he will not 
grasp after equality with God, even though it is his birthright. 
He will receive it from the hands of God as a gift of love, after he 
has earned it by obedience, just as the first Adam ought to have 
done." Similarly ISeyschlag, N. T. Theol. i Aufl. Bd. ii. p. 88. 

Setting aside for the moment the question of the two Adams, I 
do not quite sec the consistency of Dr. Briggs' first statement — 
that equality in rank with God was involved in Christ's existence 
in the form of God, and his last statement, that equality with God 
was something which Christ tarned, and rtcfived as a recompeme 
for his obedience. The inconsistency is not reconciled by the 
antithesis between the two Adams. But passing this, these state- 
ments can mean only that the status of the preincamate Christ 
was inferior to that in which he was after his incarnation ; that 
the being whom Paul describes as existing in the form of God was 
something less than the being whom God highly exalted. This is 
clearly staled by Beyschlag (N. T. Theol. ii, p. 86) : " The subject 
of this passage is not Son of God as in the so-called Aihanasian 
symbol, but one sharply distinguished from God. The nopi^ii $tov 
in which he prctfxistetl is not a fxop^if rov Btai; and the Ina $t<a 
(Trat is not an icra tw ffvo iTvai. There remains between him and 
the one God who is the Father (vs. 1 1 } so decided a dilTerence 
that the incomparable glory which Christ won through his self- 
emptying and obedience unto death does not belong to him as 
his eternal, natural possession, but is given to him by God's free 
grace, and must redound only to the honor of the Father. Hence 
iaaTov tKivuxTtv cannot signify a laying aside of his divine being, 
but only the laying aside of his mode of manifestation." 

Such statements cannot be reconciled with passages like Col. i. 
15-17. Speaking of the Epistle to the Colossians, Dr. Briggs 
justly says : " It unfolds the doctrine of the preexistent Messiah 
beyond anything that we could be prepared to expect from our 
Study of the other epistles. To the doctrine of the form of God 
in the Epistle to the Fhilippians, we have added the doctrine that 
the preexistent Son of God was the mediator between God and 
the creature, in creation, in providence, and in redemption " (Mes- 
siah of Ike Apostles, p. 115). Add to this Jn. i. 1, a, v. ai, vi., 
X. 18, and especially Heb. i. a, 3. In this last passage we have a 
more technical and formal statement, after the manner of the 
Alexandrian school, and .iccnrding to this statement the preijxist- 
ent Christ was the very impress of God's sul>stance. 

Beyschlag, as I'hilo i^De Somn. i. 39, 41 ), insists on the distinc- 
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lion between 6 0<« and Otot, claiming that this distinction is 
observed in Jn. i. i. But in that passage, fleds, predicated of the 
koyoi, is used attributively, with a notion of kind, and is thus 
necessarily anarthrous. It exchides identity of person, but em- 
phasises unity of essence and nature. Accordingly, what John 
says is, thai the X-oytn was with God, and that with no lower nature 
than God himself. Philo, on the contrary, claims that the anarth- 
rous $t6i describes the Xdycn as of subordinate nature — "Stircpot 

Dorner cites Rom. i. 4 to show that Christ was constituted the 
Son of God wi/k power, only after his resurrection, " Therefore, 
before this, he was not 'the Son of God with power,' though he 
was already the Son {Chr. Glaubtiisl. ii. p. 284). But this infer- 
ence rests on a misinterpretation. 'Ek Siiva^tt docs not belong 
with utoE diou, but is adverbial and qualifies apia^cvrtn. Paul's 
statement is that Christ was designated as Son of God in a power- 
ful, impressive, efficient manner, by his resurrection from the dead 
as a work of divine power. So Sanday, Mey., Godet, Alf., Moule, 
Gifford. (Comp, 2 Cor. xiii. 4 and Eph. i. 19,) 

Besides all this, how can equality with God be conferred or 
superinduced ? The words are to t'wu itra. It is a matter of 
essential btiiig. Equality with God can belong only to essence. 
Kquality of power or of rank can be conferred, but not equality 
of being. 

As to the antithesis of the two Adams. It seems forced at the 
best, but is there any real antithesis? According to the narrative 
in Gen. iii., Satan declared that the eating of the fruit would confer 
a knowledge which would make the eaters as gods, knowing good 
and evil ; and the woman saw that the tree was to be desired lo 
make one wise. Nothing is said of a desire to be equal with God 
in the absolute and general sense. The temptation and the desire 
turned on forbidden knowledge. The words " as gods " are defined 
and limited by the words "knowing good and evil"; and it is 
nowhere asserted or hinted in Scripture that Adam desired equality 
with God in the comprehensive sense of that expression. More- 
over, if Adam had proved obedient, his reward would not have 
been equality with God. 

Vet something was obtained by Christ as the result of his 
incarnation and of his perfect obedience therein, which he did 
not possess before his incarnation, and which he could not have 
possessed without it. Equality with God he had as his birthright, 
but his Messianic lordship was something which could come only 
through his incarnation and its attendant humiliation ; and it was 
this, and not equality with God, that he received in his exaltation. 
The 810 of vs, 9 is not to be taken as if God bestowed exaltation 
as a reward for perfect obedience, but rather, as Meyer correctly 
says, as " the accession of the corresponding consequence." The 
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sequence is logical rather than ethical. Out of Ihe hvimnn life, 
ileath, and resurrection of Christ comes a type of sovereignty 
which could pertain to him only through his triumph over human 
sill (Heb. i. 3), through his identification with men as their 
brother. Messianic lordship could not pertain to his pteincarnaie 
state. As Messianic lord he could be inaugurated only after his 
human experience (Acts ii. 36), Messianic lordship is a matter 
of function, not of inherent power and majesty. The phrase 
" scaled at the right hand of God " is Messianic, and expresses 
Christ's Messianic triumph, but not to the detriment of any essen- 
tial dignity possessed before his incarnation. But the incarnation 
places him, in a new sense, in actual, kingly relation to the col- 
s life of the universe. There cannot be the bowing of every 
knee and the confession of every tongue so long as Christ merely 
remains ieing in the form of God, — until he has made purifica- 
, redeemed creation, and been manifested to earth, 
heaven, and hades as the Saviour of men. 

Thus new elements enter into the life and sovereignty of the 
exalted Christ. He exists no less as Son of God, but now also as 
Son of Man, which he could be only through being born of woman 
and made in the likeness of men. The glory of God shines through 
the bodily form which he carried into heaven with him (Col. ii. 9), 
yet in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead. He is what 
he was not before his incarnation, the Great High Priest. Having 
begun the high-priestly work in his death and sacrifice, he now 
carries it on in the heavenly places by his work of intervention 
{irruyxdvtiv, Heb. vii. 25) in the lives of those who believe in 
hiin. He is the minister of the resurrect ion- life to his redeemed, 
ever bringing to bear on them through the Spirit the divine forces 
which caiLse them to " walk in newness of life." Thus lordship 
won by conquest in incarnation is distinguished from inherent 
lordship. This is the lordship which Jesus preferred to that 
which was merely inherent in him as the equal of God, — lordship 
through self-renunciation, mastery through service. 

And in this fact lies the answer to the much-discussed question. 
What is the name which God gave him at his exaltation? As the 
lordship is Messianic, as the Messianic lordship comes only through 
the human experience and victory, the name will unite the human 
experience and the Messianic dominion, — 'Jesus' the human 
name, ' Christ ' the Messianic name. Not ' Lord,' for lordship 
was his inherent right and his prerogative before incarnation, 
Not Jesus alone, for that represents only the human experience 
of humiliation ; but JESUS CHRIST — Christ the Messi.ih only 
as he was Jesus. Accordingly "Jx>rd" in vs. 11 is defined by 
"Jesus Christ." 

This whole statement in Phil, is, in a broad sense, parallel with 
the words in Heb. i. 3, and the two passages should be studied 
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together. In both the preincamate Son's conditions of being are 
set forth. To these Heb. adds a statement of the preincarnaie 
adivity of the Son. ^ipmi is " bearing onward," not simply 
" upholding " or " sustaining " ; for, as Weslcotl remarks, " the 
Son is not an Atlas sust^mng the dead weight of the world." 
(Sec Cemm. en Heb. ad loc. and the striking paralleb cited.) 
The Son was persistently carrying on from eternal ages the uni- 
verse of God towards its consummation. Incarnation and atone- 
ment were not a break in the history of humanity, nor in the 
eternal activity of God in Christ. They were in the line of the 
eternal purpose of God. l"he I>amb was " slain from the founda- 
tion of the world." In pursuance of this purpose the Divine Son 
assumed our humanity, purged our sins, and then "sat down on 
the right hand of the majesty on high." 

In Phil, the parallel to this is found in the statement and detail 
of Christ's humiliation. In his human nature, in the form of a 
servant, in the likeness of men, in humbUng himself and enduring 
the death of the cross, he is still bearing on all things, restoring 
humanity to the divine archetype by making purilication of sins 
and inaugurating the High-Priestly function developed in Heb. 
In Phil, the mediatorial aspect is not treated, but both passages 
depict the exaltation which followed the humiliation. 

Whether >ipiray;iov is active or passive is treated in the note. 
If taken actively, — "an act of robbery," "a seizing," — it ex- 
presses Christ's assertion of equality with God ; that is to say, he 
did not think being equal with God an act of robbery, but claimed 
it as his right in his incarnate state. The awkwardness of regard- 
ing a stale of being as an act oi robbery needs no comment. If 
taken passively, — "a prize, a thing to be snatched or clutched," 
— it expresses the surrender of the preincamate state of majesty. 
He did not think equality with God a prize to be eagerly gr.isped 
(and held fast), but surrendered it, though it was his right, 

l,ighlfoot's citations from the Greek Fathers show that they 
conceived the passage as carrying the idea of a surrender of 
lireincamate glory, and a condescension from a higher estate. 
(Note on "Different Interpretations of ov;^ opiray/ioi' ^y^ouro," 
Comm. p. 133.) 

1 wrong by the 
I the Expoiiu 
m adopting Meyer's explio 



It may be observed that I.ightfoot docs not bring out the full 
force of his first quotation, from the letter of the GalUcan church 
(ICuseb, //. E. V. 2), which lies in the exhibirion of the martyrs' 
humility as shown in their refusal to accept the title of " wit- 
nesses," which they had earned by their sufferings. "I'hus, in 
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refusing to insist upon their rightful claim, they imitated Christ, 
who refused to grasp at the majesty which was rightfully his. 
Also it should be observed that in Origen on Romans (Lat. v. 
g a), rapinnm, which is given for ap-raynov, occurs in both the 
active and the passive sense, the latter in laie Latin, 

Meyer's explanation should be noticed. He paraphrases : 
"Jesus Christ, when he found himself in the heavenly mode of 
existence of divine glory, did not permit himself the thought of 
using his equality with tlod for the purpose of seizing possessions 
and honor for himself on earth." 

He translates " Nicht als ein Rauben betrachtctc er das gott- 
gleicheSein" (Not as a robbing did he regard the being equal 
with God), and then explains that he did not put being equal with 
God under the point of view of gaining booty, as if it (being 
equal with God) was. with respect to its expression in action, to 
consist in seizing what did not belong to him. 

According to this, t6 ttvai lau is not the object but the subject 
of the seizing. Christ did not regard equahty with God as a 
means of grasping. This interpretation is adopted by Beet. It 
is an illustration of the excessive literalism which sometimes mars 
Meyer's splendid exegetical qualities. The interpretation turns 
on the endeavor to preserve Ihe active force of d/nraynln, which, 
in the very ragged condition of the evidence concerning that 
word, seems desperate. If this had been Paul's meaning, I can 
conceive of no mode of expression which he would have been less 
likely to choose. Moreover, the explanation misses Paul's point, 
which is to show the magnitude of the renunciation from the 
preincarnate and heavenly point of view, and not from the earthly 
and incarnate side. According to Meyer, Christ's self-renuncia- 
tion consisted in his refusal to grasp at earthly possessions and 
honors by means of his ec^uality with God. According to Paul, it 
consisted in his relinquishment of heavenly glory and majesty. 

As regards jaurof tKfvimrtr, any attempt to commit Paul to a 
precise theological statement of the limitations of Christ's humanity 
involves the reader in a hopeless maze. The word ixiviotTtv was 
evidently selected as a peculiarly strong expression of the entirc- 
ness of jesus' self-renunciation, and in order to throw the pre- 
incarnate glory and the incarnate humiliation into sharp contrast : 
to show that Christ utterly renounced and laid aside the majesty 
which he possessed in his original state. Its most satisfactory 
definition is found in the succeeding details which describe the 
incidents of Christ's humanity, and with these exegesis is com- 
pelled to stop. The word does not indicate a surrender of deity, 
nor a paralysis of deity, nor a change of personality, nor a break 
in the continuity of self-consciousness. Christ's consciousness of 
deity was not suspended during his earthly life. He knew that 
he came from Cod and went to Clod ; that he had glory with the 
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Father before the world was, and would receive it back. But he 
was made in all things like unto his brethren, " He took to him- 
self all that belongs to the perfection of man's being. He lived 
according to the conditions of man's life, and died under the cir- 
cumstances of man's mortality " (Westcotl). 
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As for the rest, my brethren, whatever your trials, past, present, 
or future, continue to rejoice in the Lord. I am not backward 
about writing to you concerning a matter of which I have spoken 
in former letters, but I am moiied by my anxiety for your safety 
to refer to it again. Beware of those dogs; those evil workers; 
those whose boasted circumcision is no better than a physical muti- 
lation without any spiritual significanee. It is we Christians who 
are the true 'circumcision ' ; whose service is prompted by the Spirit 
of God; whose rejoicing is in Christ fesus as the only source of 
true righteousness, and who do not trust the fiesh. 

It is claimed by many that Paul is here about to close the 
epistle, but that his attention is suddenly diverted, perhaps by 
some new reports of the doings of his Judaistic adversaries ; and 
that he is thus drawn on to add to his letter what he had not 
originally intended. Nothing in the text warrants this conclusion. 
It is, of course, possible that fresh thoughts may have come to the 
apostle in the course of his writing; but, on the other hand, we 
are not forced to conclude that the main topics were not in his 
mind from the first. (See Inlrod. VII.) 

J- TO Xotjroi' : ' as to what remains.' It may mean ' finally,' as 
3 Cor. xiii. ii ; or 'henceforth,' as Mk, xiv. 41 ; i Cor. vii. ag ; 
Heb. X. 13 ; i Tim, iv. 8 ; or ' for the rest,' ' besides,' ' as to what 
remains,' as i Thess. iv. i ; 3 Thess. iii. i. The formula is com- 
mon with Paul in cases where he attaches, in a somewhat loose 
way, even in the midst of an epistle, a new subject to that which 
he has been disciis,sing. In i Thess. iv. i two entire chapters fol- 
low the phrase, and here the special subject introduced by it is 
followed by several others. If Paul had been intending to close 
his letter, it is likely that he would have added his thanks for the 
Philippians' remittance before he reached ro Xotititi. The formula 
therefore merely introduces what follows. The preceding topic is 
closed, and he passes to another. 
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The exhortation need not be specifically referred either to what 
precedes or to what follows. There has been a reason for encour- 
aging them to rejoice in the face of their former trials, as there ia 
a like reason in the prospect of coming trials of which he is about 
to speak. The summons to rejoice is general, in view of all trials, 
past, present, and future, as well as of the eternal consolations 
of the gospel. 

Iv Kvpuf: Comp. i. 14, ii. 19, 24. The sphere or element of 
rejoicing. 

Several of the olilct ciposilora found in it n. b contrut of the jo; in 
God wilh the bitlerneu af the cross (Calv.); or with all worldly Ihings 
(Theo., Mop., T. LyiB): or wilh works of the flesh >nd Reahly renown 
(Ans.); or wilh the Jewish errors treated in the following verses (Caluv., 
Croc., Pisc.)- 

To atrra ypa^itiv : Thc reference is probably to a former letter, 
or to former letters to the I'hilippians, which are lost. (See 
I.ightf.'s excursus on " Lost Epistles to the Philippians," Comm. 
p. 138.) This has been inferred from VaXyc.ad Phil, iii, (Comp. 
xiii., and see Lightf's Ignatius, iii. pp. 327, 348.) The question 
turns on Polyc.'s use of iirtoroAac, whether iI means one letter or 
several. 

Lightf. decides for the single letter, and collects in his excursus a large 
number of passages to show Itie use of the plu. lot ' a letter.' Mey. thinks 
that the plu. in I'uiyc. indicates several letters, and affirms that doctrinal 
epistles, both in N.T. and the Apost. Fath., are always described in the 
ung. where only one letter is intended, and in the plu. where several are 
mcanL Tbeie can Ik no doubt that the plu. is used of ■ tingle letter in 
individual cases; but the question of usage is not definitely enough settled 

Our conclusion rests rather on the antecedent probability of 
lost letters. Considering Paul's connection with so many churches 
during at least twenty-five years, it is highly probable that he wrote 
more than thirteen letters, and some of ihem important. Intima- 
tions of such are found in i Cor. v. 9 ; a Cor. x. 10, 1 1 ; 2 Thess. 
ii. 15, iii. 1 7. If what have come down to us are his only epistles, 
we must suppose that he wrote several letters within a short time, 
while at long intervals he wrote nothing. (See Jowett, Eps. of Si. 
Paul, 3d ed. i. p. 107.) Lightf. refers ra aura to matter in this 
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epistle concerning divisions or dissensions in the Philippian church ; 
but intimations to that effect in i. 27, ii. a, 3, 4, are too slight to 
warrant this inference. The reference is probably to the character 
and work of the Jiidaising Christians. To refer rn aii-a to X9^'^' 
(Alf., Weiss) would be to make Paul say : ' It is not irksome for 
me to write to you lo rejoice, but it is safe for you.' 

oKinjpav : ' irksome ' ; orig. ' sluggish,' ' slothful.' (See Mt, xxv. 
16 ; Rom. xii. 1 1.) Frequent in LXX, in Prov. 

vfiiv 8c aa^mkK : ' and for you it is safe,' 'Aaift. primarily 
'steadfast,' 'stable'; thence 'trustworthy'; a thing /o be relied 
on as profitable. Not as Luth., Erasm., with an active meaning, 
'that which makes safe or confirms,' which is contrary to usage. 

3. (SAtVert TOUT "iWf : ' behold the dogs.' BAw", not ' beware 
of,' which would be ^kiv. aira; but as t Cor, x. 18. A caution, 
however, is implied. ' look to ' ; ' look out for." The article with 
■w. indicates a well-known class. ' Dog ' was a term of contempt 
and loathing with both Jews and Gentiles. The dog was an unclean 
animal according to the Levitical law. The price of a dog and the 
hire of a courtesan were placed in the same category, and an Isra- 
elite was forbidden to bring either into the house of God in fulfil- 
ment of a vow (Deut. itxiii- iS). Gentiles were termed 'dogs' by 
Jews(Mt. XV. 17). Comp. Apoc, xxii. 15, of those whose impurity 
excludes them from the heavenly city. In Hom. often of the auda- 
cious or shameless, especially women. I'he emphasis here is upon 
the impurity, the profane character of the false teachers contrasted 
with true Christians. There Is no subordinate reference to shame- 
lessness, greediness, snappishness, disorderly wandering or howling. 
So some earlier expositors, as Chr., Aug., Calov., Calv,, Croc, etc. 

TOWS Kanom ipyarai : ' the evil workers.' The' same persons 
regarded on the side of their activity and its moral quality ; as 
proselytisers ; as 'huckstering' (lairriXcvorrK) the wo^ of God 
(3 Cor. ii. 17) ; as opposing the doctrine of justification by faith. 
(Comp. Mt. Kxiii. 15 ; a Cor. xi. 3, 13.) 

T^y ■ararofi.^i' : ' the concision.' Not elsewhere in Bib, The 
word directs attention to the fact that these persons had no right 
to claim circumcision in the true sense. Unaccompanied by faith, 
love, and obedience, it was nothing more than physical mutilation. 
Thus they belonged in the category of those against whom the 
legal prohibition of mutilation was directed (Lev. xxi. 5), Comp- 
Paul's bitter sarcasm in Gal. v. 12. 

Reasons have been given for not identifying the persons charac- 
terised herewith those referred toini. 15-17- (See note on i. 15.) 
The reference here is to Judaising Christians. In view of their 
habit of keeping an eye on the Pauline churches and of introduc- 
ing their emissaries into them, it is not likely that they had over- 
looked Philippi ; and it is quite probable that Paul had previously 
found it necessary to warn the church against their designs. Some 
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fresh intelligence of their operations may have prompted him to 
repeat those cautions. 

Againft the reference la Jews U may be said thnt Paul's dealing with the 
Jews in t ThesB. ii. n~lb would lead us lo expect something similar here if 
the parties bad been Jews, since their proceedings against the Chiistiaos 
would probably hRvc been marked by the open violence which they piac- 
liicd against the other Macedonian churches. Here Paul's warning is 
ilirecteJ at the misleading of his converts by false teaching, which was cjuite 
according to the Judataing method. Moreover his expressions here are simi- 
lar tu those in 3 l3or. and Gal. as respects the motive, object, and methods 
of these agitators, and the way in which he meets them. That the Judaisers 
were referred to in those epistles is not questioned. Their object was the 
overthrow of Paul's form of Christian doctrine and the establishment of a 
Christianity in which the Mosaic law should continue in full force, especially 
in the matter of circumcision. The Mesnah was regarded by them solely 
in his relation to the Jewish law. The attempt of Croc, to show that Paul 
here designates three classes, — xiirai, Libertine Christians or backslidcn to 
Judaismi (a*, ipy., those who would combine Christianity with Gentile wis- 
dom or Jewish superstition; kbtbt., unbelieving Jews, — is one of the curi- 
osities of exegesis, Weiss also thinks that three classes are intended ; air., 
heathen; laJi. jfiY., those mentioned in i. 15; isTaT., Jews. 

3. ij/ic(« yap <(r/in' ^ xtptrofi)} : Tor we arc the circumcision.' 
I call them KarnTOfi-j, and not ircptro^i;, for it is we who are the 
irtpiTOfi^. The contemptuous mtTaTo/i^ suggests the fir^t point of 
contrast between the Judaisers and the tnie Israel of God. The 
abstract jwpiTOfiij, 'circumcision,' stands for the concrete, 'the 
circumcised.' (See Rom. iv. g; Gal. ii. 9; Eph. ii. ti, and 
the phrase m ix ir<ptTOfi^, Acts x. 45, xi. 2.) We are the true 
circumcision as compared with them, for their circumcision is 
only outward, in the flesh, while the true circumcision is that of 
the heart. (See Rom, ii. 25-19 ; Eph. ii. 11; Col. ii. i r ; comp. 
Lev. xxvi. 41 ; Deut. x. 16, xxx. 6 ; Jer. vi, 10, ix. 15, 26 ; Ezek. 
xliv. 7. See also Just. M. Uia/, Tr. xii., xix., xhii.) 

For this claim three reasons are given : 

( I ) w irwii/uiTi tftoC AaTpeiWnt : ' who serve by the spirit of 
God." A.V. 'who worship God in the Spirit' follows TR, which 
reads ft« for tf<™. 

■vtu/un : Instnmental dat. (See Rom. viii. 14; Gal. v. 5, 18.) 
Who serve under the impulse and direction of the divine Spirit. 
(Comp. Rom. ii. 19.) 

AuTpfuoiTcs : The verb originally means ' to serve for hire,' then 
simply ' lo serve.' In N.T. both of ritual service, as Heli. viii. 5, 
ix. 9, X. I, xiii. 10, and of worship or service generally, as Lk. 
t. 74 ; Rom. i. 9. Especially of the service rendered to God by 
Israelites as his peculiar people, as Acts xxvi. 7 ; ^arpita, Rom. 
ix, 4 ; Heb. ix. i, 6. In I.XX always of the service of God or of 
heathen divinities, A Jew would be scandalised by the applica- 
tion of this term to Christian service. It is purposely chosen with 
reference to 7 ireptro^^. 
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(2} cox Kar\mfUwKiL cr Xourrm lifm : * in 2 loiit in Chriit Jesus/ 

car;^«to>iot» : 5cc Rom. i:. 17; I Cor. i. 3 1 : 2 Cor. x. 1 7 ; 
Gal. \i. 14. 

cr Xpurrw 'lifrm : As the onk source of true rigfateoasness 
comparc<l with the iegal ohsenince of the Jew. 

( 3 ) Koi. OIK cr aapKi rrroiBart^ : ' and do Dot tnist in the tlesh.' 
Not the same conception as the preceding \so Chr., Theoph., 
Calv., De W.), nor is it a more precise detinitioiL. to express the 
puqx)rt of icai'^. (Weiss). It indicates and repudiates the dispo- 
sition out of which the false boasting of the Judaiser proceeds. 
For rcxoc^., see i. 14. 

cr iTuptcl: Comp. 2 Cor. xi. 18 ; Gal. \i. 13. 14. Sopf is the 
human nature without the di\ine Spirit ; the >tate of man before 
or in contrast with his reception of the di\ine element whereby 
he becomes a new creature : the whole being of man as it exists 
and acts apart from the influence of the Spirit. It properly char- 
acterises, therefore, not merely the lower forms of sensual gratifi- 
cation, but all, — the highest developments of the life estranged 
from God, whether physical, intellectual, or aesthetic. So here it 
covers legal obser\ances, circumcision, descent, ritual strictness, 
as they exist without the spirit of loyalty to God. (See /K S/. 
on Rom. vii. 5.) 

In illustration of the statement that Christians have no confi- 
dence in the fiesh, he adduces his own case, showing what excep- 
tional ancestral and ecclesiastical advantages as a Jew he renounced 
for Christ's sake. 

4-7. If any man may think himself warranted in trusting in the 
fleshy it is myself For I was circumcised when eight days old, as 
a genuine Israelite. I was not a proselyte , but of direct Israelitish 
descent. I belonged to the honored tribe of Benjamin. I was a 
child of Hebrew ancestors who spoke the Hebrew tongue. As a 
member of the sect of the Pharisees, I was a strict legalist. I was 
zealous for my religion , eirn to the extent of persecuting Christians, 
and 1 7i'as blameless in my legal nghteousness. But all these adi'an- 
tages I counted as a loss, and renounced them for Christ* s sake. 

.4. Kd'.irtfi lyta €\(t)v irtTroiBrj<Tiv koI cr aapKi : 'although having 
myself conrKlrncc in the flesh also.' It might be urged that Paul, 
ill his conversion from Judaism, had renounced and contemned 
that which he. did not himself possess, and of which he did not 
know the value. He anticipates this by saying that he has 
renoimc.ed advantages which he possessed in an eminent degree, 
and the value of which no one knew better than himself. This is 
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not urged as an attack upon the Judaisers, but only to show that 
he had already possessed all that upon which the Jews especially 
prided themselves- He puts himself for the moment at the Jew- 
ish point of view. If the true ground of confidence is the flesh, he 
has stronger ground than even his JudaJsing adversaries. (Conip. 
2 Cor. xi. 31 fr.) The apparent awkwardness of construction is 
owing to the quick transition from the plu. irtTnuSoTK to a similar 
participial construction in the singular (fx"^)- The tyw of vs. 4 
really lies in the itr/nv of vs. 3, since Paul reckons himself among 
the ^fifU. He is separated by iym. The sentence proceeds from 
xniVtp cyu, as if the previous clause had been, ' / have no confidence 
in the flesh." 

Kaivip: Only here in Paul, and, as usual, with the participle. 
(Comp. Heb. v. S, vii. 5, xii. 17.) It may be correctly rendered 
' although ' if it is remembered that that sense lies in the parti- 
ciple and not in Koiirip, which literally means ' even very much.' 

l)(iuv : Not to be rendered ' I might have,' as A.V. and R.V., a 
translation which grew out of the fear of the older interpreters of 
seeming to commit Paul to a declaration of his confidence in the 
flesh. Paul actually possessed these advantages, and, from the 
Jewish point of view, declares that he had confidence in them. 

■mroiSijeni' : 'confidence' or 'ground of confidence.' Tlie noun 
only in Paul. For the phrase irtTroiO. Ix-, comp. 2 Cor. iii. 4. 

Kul : In the flesh 'a/it/.' As well as in Christ. 

Not only have I ground of confidence, but I have more than 

ti T« SoMi aXXin rfwotOivai iv aapKi' : ' If any one is disposed to 
think that he has ground of confidence in the flesh.' The indefin- 
ite u Tit is not introduced for the sake of policy, or in a concilia- 
tory way, as if Paul were avoiding reference to any particular 
case, since this assumes a polemic bearing of the words. Nor 
does So«i imply that the advantage was only apparent (Chrys., 
Theoph.), or that they had only arrogated it to themselves 
(Thdrt.) ; for Paul uses Sottlr of himself. He merely says that 
he possessed advantages on which any Jew might have congratu- 
lated himself. 

AoKci may be rendered 'seems'; so Vulg. vii/etur; comp. 
I Cor. xii. aa ; a Cor. x. 9 ; Gal, ii. 9 ; or 'thinks,' as 1 Cor. iii. 
18, viii. a, X. la. The latter is Paul's more common us.ige. So 
here, ' if any one is disposed to think.' (Comp. Ml. iii. 9 ; 1 Cor. 
xi. lO.) 

lyw (taXXov : Supply Sokw iitiroiBivai iv aapKi. ' I think that 1 
have reason for confidence in the flesh in a higher degree than 
they.' 

The grounds of this last, general statement are now given in 
the enumeration of Paul's advantages as a Jew, beginning with his 
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inherited privileges. First is circumcision, the raain point i 
Jew's eyes, and that by which the whole nation was named. 

5. Ttpiro/ifl oKTU)j/«pos : ' eight days old in circumcision.' 'Onraf^fl 
fupiK not elsewhere in Bib, It denotes here not interval, but durarl 
tion. ' I was eight days old when circumcised.' For the idion^S 
' an eight-day one,' comp. TtraprauK, Jn. xi. 39 ; ficvrcpotix, ActlJ 
xsviii. 13 ; and sec ^\'elst. on Jn. xi. 39 for a long list of class.* 
parallels. The dative is the dat, of reference. (See ii. 7 ; i Cor.V 
xiv. 20, etc. ; Win. xxxi. 6.) Paul was circumcised on the eighth 1 
day as a genuine Israelite (Gen. xvii, 12 ; Lev. xii, 3). An Ish- 
maelite was circumcised in his thirteenth year (Gen. xvii. 2$). 

He was not a proselyte, but of direct Israelitish descent: ix 
yci/mii 'lirpa^X, 'of the race of Israel." (Comp. Rom. xi. 1.) He 
was descended from the patriarch Jacob, whose name of honor, 
bestowed by God himself (Gen. xxxii, 28), was the sacred name 
of the Jews as God's covenant people (Rom. ix. 4 ; i Cor. xi. 22 ; 
Eph. ii. 12), and was therefore the Jews' especial badge and title 
of honor. Their descent from Abraham they shared with the 
IshraaeUtes; their descent from Abraham and Isaac, with the 
Edomites. The Israelite claimed descent from the patriarch, not 
as Jacob ' the supplanter,' but as Israel, ' wrestler with God." (See 
Hos, xii. 3, 4.) 'lapa^X. is the appositive genit., and is the name 
of the racn (yow), as Gal. i. 14 ; 2 Cor. xi. 26. 

t^uX^s Btvia/ifiv : Comp. Rom. xi. i. Benjamin was the son of 1 
the beloved wife of Jacob (Gen, XXXV. 17, 18). The tribe of Ben- 
jamin gave Israel its first king (i Sam. ix. i, 2). The tribe was 
alone faithful to Judah at the separation under Rehoboam ( i K. 
xii, 21), After the return from exile, it formed with Judah the 
kernel of the new colony in Palestine (Ezra iv. 1). The tribe 
always held the post of honor in the army. Hence ihe battle-cry, 
'After thee Benjamin ! ' (Jud. v. 14 ; Hos. v. 8). Of the twelve 
patriarchs, Benjamin only was born in the I^nd of Promise. The 
great national deliverance commemorated in the feast of Purim 
was due lo Mordecai, a Benjamite. Paul's own name, Saul, was 
probably from the son of Kish, the Benjamite king. 

But Paul's descent was not only from the choice race and tribe, 
but from parents of the pure Hebrew stock. There is a climax. 

'E^paiiK ii'E/ipiuair : 'a Hebrew sprung from Hebrews.' (Comp. 
2 Cor. xi. 22.) The Greek "E^paIo!(I-at,//rfmf Mr) comes through 
the Aramaic vernacular of Palestine {Uebraja). Greek and Roman 
writers, however, rarely used it instead of 'loii&iros (Jitiiarus) which ■ 
prevailed after the exile. In the O.T. ' Hebrew ' was used habitu- 
ally and consistently lo denote the descendants of Abraham as- 
designated by foreigners, or as applied by the Hebrews themselves I 
when addressing foreigners, or when speaking of themselves in I 
contrast with other nations. The name by which the Hebrew J 
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nation habitually crtlled itself was 'Israel' or 'the Children of 
Israel.' In the N.T. "E^/wim appears in Acts vi. i, where the 
native Palestinian Jewish- Christians are distinguished from the 
Hellenists or Creek- speaking Jews. This distinction marks a dif- 
ference of language. The O.T. does not know the word ' Hebrew ' 
with reference to language. The old Hebrew is called ' the lan- 
guage of Canaan' (Is. xix. 1 8), indicating the close relationship 
of this Semitic tongue with that of the Canaanites, especially the 
Phuenicians. In the Apocr. and N.T. the term ' Hebrew ' ts used 
almost exclusively of the Aramaic vernacular. (See Jn. v. i, xix. 
13, 17, id; Acts xxi. 40, xxii. 3, xxvi. 14.) Here the tsrm 
expresses the difference of language. Though a Hellenist, Paul 
was trained in the use of the Hebrew tongue by Hebrew- speaking 
p.^ents. Though bom outside of the Holy I^nd, yet as a child 
of Hebrew ancestors, and 'the son of Pharisees* (Acts xxiii. 6), 
in speech and habits of life he remained allied to the people of 
Palestine. He might have been an Israelite and not a Hebrew 
speaker; but he emphasises (he fact that he was both a true 
Israelite and one who used the language of his forefathers, tie 
was trained under a Hebrew teacher at Jerusalem (Acts xxii. 3) ; 
he spoke Hebrew, i.e. Aramaic (Acts xxi. 40, xxii. a) ; and he 
quotes often from the Hebrew Scriptures. (See Riehm, Handw. 
ties bil'l. Alter/hums, sub " Ebcr " and " Hebraer " ; Trench, Syn. 
xxxix.) 

Similar expreuions, denoting position or charactec as resting upon birlh 
from parents of lihc posiliun and characCeT, ate common in class, (See 
Aiirtoph. Han. 730; Soph. EUcl. 589; !'hihf. 384; Em. Ale. (tTl; HdL 
ii. 143. etc.) 

These four specifications of inherited privilege are summed up 
by Paul in Gal. ii. 1 5, Matheson, Spiritual Development of St. Paul, 
remarks that a man trained under such influences must, on every 
side, have been repelled by the spectacle of the cross of Jesus. 
He was required to accept him precisely at the point where his 
national characteristics were assailed (pp. 36, 37). 

He now passes to advantages of a distinctly personal character, 
relating to his theological and ecclesiastical position. 

Kara vi^iov fcfiKFauK : ' 3s touching the law a Pharisee.' (Comp. 
Actsxsii. 3, xxiii. 6, xxvi. 5.) 

voiuir : The Mosaic law, the standing authority of which was the 
principle on which the Judaisers insisted. This is confirmed by 
fipTCTKiat, Acts xxvi. 5 ; by the allusions here to concision and cir- 
cumcision, and also by the fact that in all the words connected 
with vo(i.av in vs. 5, there is an immediate reference to the Jewish 
race and ideas. Moreover, Bikuioct. t. Iv viy.. C '"ds with 
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similai phrases ia Rom. aoJ Gal. where the Mosaic law is cotitem- 
pbted, as Gat. iii. ii, i3. It was the righteousness of the Mosaic 
system which Paul had abandooed for Christ. 

The*e conndcratians da out xem to bror Lightf.'a eiplan&tioD. " the 
Moiiic law n^arded in tiit abstcacl u a principle of aclian, being Conr- 
dintCed wilb ^Xct uid 3>iuwvii|r." 

No ibaq> distinctiun un be &ied between t6>i. sod i tip. It is uoqnest- 
imubie thst rifc U lUed of (be Mosik law as Kell ta i r&n. If Paul 
lometiineE uses i^jt in a wider sense, — of Uw cnmidetcd as a principle, 
witb the slr«» upon the conccplion of law jtseir. rathec than upon its 
historical and outward form. — tbe Mosaic law is babilually in tbe back- 
ground uf his Ihougbl as tbe great crobodiaienl and rcprescnlalive of the 
conception. 

^puToiot : Belonging to the party of the most orthodox defend- 
ers, observers, and expounders of the !aw. There may be a subtle 
irony in these words. Paul never ceased to reverence the law 
itself as the expression of God's holiness (Rom. ii. ij, ao, iii. 31, 
vii. 7, II, 14, etc.) ; but the Pharisees' treatment of the law struck 
at its original dignity, since they made it void by the oral tradition 
with which they overlaid it. (See Mt. xv. 2. 3, 6 ; Mk, vij. 3, 5, 
8, 9, 13 ; and comp. Jos. AnHg. xiii. 10, 6.) Paul then may mean, 
' 1 kept the law with Pharisaic strictness, practically dishonoring 
it ; observing the traditions rather than the law itself.' From this 
point of view comp. Gal. i. 14. 

6. Kara {^Xot JkuKuv r^i- ciiKAi;a'uii' : Ironical. ' I was so very 
jealous that I became a persecutor of the church of Christ.' Zeal 
for (Jod, for his house, and for his law, was the highest praise of 
an O.T. saint. (See Num. xxv. 11,13; ' K- "'"■ 'Oi '4 i ^- 1"'"- 
[Ixviii.j 9. Comp. Acts xxi. 20, xxii. 3 ; Rom. x. 1.) Thdrt. 
comments : of -yap &a r^v ^(Aorifuuv, oi^ &a Su^ai' mv^v, ovSi 
<P$6vio ^aXAofiow, iit "loiAiiotc apj(OVTK, dAAo Tiu vitip toE vo/iov 
^X«yo/«w>! {ijXifi, r^v ixuXtjiTiav iitop$mjv. — " Not because of ambi- 
tion nor for empty renown, neither being smitten with envy like 
the rulers of the Jews, but being inflamed with zeal for the law, I 
persecuted the church." 

&iii«ui': Used adjectively, parallel with n/n/iirro?. Not as a 
substantive, as Mey., Weiss, Lips., which occurs with the article 
(Win. xiv. 7). 

hiKaio<rmnjy ttjv iv vofuu : 'righteousness which is in the law.' 
AiK. is used abstractly, and then concretely defined by r. Iv vop,. 
' As regards righteousness — I mean that which is in the law ' : 
which resides in the righteous law and consists in its strict observ- 
ance. AtKoifxri'vri is Used here in its objective sense of conformity 
to an external rule of righteousness. The righteousness is in {iv) 
the law, not in the man : in the man only as he conforms to the 
law. It is not regarded as an inward righteousness like the right- 
eousness of faith. Comp. cV vafiov (vs. 9), where the righteousness 



is treated as proceeding from the law. The reference need not be 
confined to the ceremonial law, for the law is a whole (Gal. iii. lo). 

yitv^cfot : ' having become ' : in the course of my pursuit of 
legal righteousness. 

a^i^irro<:: See on ii. 15. Not absolutely blameless, according 
to God's standard, but in human judgment. (Comp. Gal. i 14.) 

On Hiilslen'i atleinpl lo impugn the luthcnticity of the epistle hf 
endeavoring lo show in thii statement a con trail iction of Panl'a teaching 
elsewhere that man is unable perfectly lo keep Ihe law. aee Inlrud. vi. 
The blamelcraness here usserted is ftccording to human, Pharisaic slandarils. 

7. nAXa anm ^v /loi nifAi) : ' but such things as were gains to 
me,' 

(iTtm : instead of the simple a, because of KtpSij: 'things which 
were of such a kind that they could be called KtpSi;.' It presents 
a category of the things specified in vs. 5, 6. See for this usage 
Gal. iv. 34, V. 19 ; Phil. ii. 30 ; Col. ii. 33, 

fim: dative of advantage; not of judgment, 'in my estimation.' 

KtpSij : ' gains,' taken separately ; the profits of descent, of legal 
strictness, of zeal, etc., each attended with its own particular gain. 

Tavm : defining and emphasising KipStj. 

^yyiliai : ' I have counted ' : with deliberate judgment. (See on 
ii. 6.) 

fij/iinv : ' a loss.' The several gains are massed in one loss. 
The word only in this epistle and Acts xxvii. 10, si. See farther 
on tjTf/iiiiflijv (vs. 8). 

From his former experience he now turns to his present Christ- 
ian ideal and his efforts to attain it. 

8-14. Since Ihe hour of my conversion my alimale of the worth- 
/essness of my legal righteousness and its profits has not changed, 
I continue to count them all but loss at compared with the surpass- 
ing worth of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord. To me they 
are mere refuse, if I can but make Christ my own and may be 
found living in him, not having a righteousness of my own, which 
is of the law, but rather a righteousness which proceeds from God, 
which is based upon faith, and which becomes mine through faith 
in Christ: a righteousness which means such intimate and prac- 
tical knowledge of Christ as that his risen life shall be a power in 
my life, and his sufferings shall be mine, even unto death : and 
that so, at last, if this may be, I may be raised from the dead as 
he was. J speak of my desire, not of my attainment, for I have 
not yet realised my ideal ; but I am fir^ " **« toward the attain- 
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meni and fulfilment of that lohkh Christ contemplated in my 
conversion. No, I have not yet attained ; but one thing I do. Not 
encouraged to self-satisfaction or relaxation of effort by what is 
past, I itreuh forward, Hie a racer to the goal, toward that high 
destiny to which God in Christ is ever summoning me from heaven. 

8. dXXa iu.vo\ivyt xtu ijyovimi : ' nay then I am indeed also 
counting.' 

BDFGKL read lar ovt; ,av<>vir,f » AP, 1 7, 37. 

Miv confirms iiyoviuu, and o^, strengthened by yt, recurs to 
^fqiuu and carries it forward, thus guarding against a possible 
misunderstanding of the last statement. ' Nay then, if my ^yijiuu 
he thought to have been a mere impulsive act of breaking with 
the past, — I am, in truth, also counting all things as loss for 
Christ's sake.' His break with legal righteousness perpetuates 
itself. For /uvoSvyt see Rom. ix. 20, x. 18. 

Uarra. corresponds with ariva (vs. 7) : all things which formed 
the ground of my false confidence. 

ha TO i7rtpf}(ov T^s ynicretus XptOToiJ l»p"oB tov mipiov /Km : ' for 
the surpassing worth of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.' 
This expands Sii tov Xpwrov, thus defining more clearly the 
motive of T^yijftai, fi^nuiv. The ijyij^mi was caused by an over- 
powering impression of Christ ; the ^ymifuu by the knowledge of 
Christ. The ov in the next clause gathers additional force from 
yvuHTtio^. To inr. t. yvuwr, is not a hendiadys, ' the excellent know- 
ledge,' as Vulg. ' eminentera scientiam.' The neuter participle 
with the article is more graphic than the noun virtpoxv- (^^ 
Blass, p. 151.) On substantivised neuters see Win. Jtxxiv. 2, and 
comp. Rom. ii. 4, viii. 3, ix. 22 ; i Cor. i. 25 ; Heb.vi.17. Tyuxm 
is used in its original, simple sense, as Rom. 11. 20; 1 Cor. i. j, 
viii. I, Not in the later, philosophic sense. 

Toir Kvpiov fiov: Kvpiou adds emphasis to rov Xpuxruv (vs. 7). 
For ^ou, with its sense of personal appropriation, comp, i. 3. The 
knowledge is surpassing because its subject is Lord, to be con- 
fessed and worshipped by the created universe (ii. 11). Christ, 
as the subject of this knowledge, is regarded with reference to all 
thai he is or becomes to a believer. So Croc, t " Compleclitur 
personam, officium et beneficium, quae separari non possunt." 

The (tnignalions of Christ in the Epistles of the Caplivilir memble 
IhoK in the earlier letten. 'Iifv-gSi alone occurs only in Eph. iv. 21; 
Phil. ii. to. XpiOTJt and A Xp. are very treqaenL The title tipiat added 
to the personal name occurs chiefly in the l>ef;inningi of the epistles. ■■ 
Eph. i. 21 Philem. 3; Phil. i. 2; but Christ is commanly styled xitput or 
i lipai simply, especially in the formula Jp la/plif. In Phil, i mip. ifi. 'IX 
is not found. In Philem., which contains nearly ail the formulas, the simple 
Xt^ occurs only in vs. 6. 
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TO wavTo : cotleciively. (Comp. Rom. viii. 31, xi, 36 ; i Cor. 
viii. 6.) Accusative of reference. ' I became loser in respect of 
all things.' 

i^jlliiaiOTjv : ' I became loser.' The verb means ' to fine," ' to 
amerce," * to mulct,' and is to be taken in its passive sense ; not 
as middle or reflexive, ' I have made myself lose,' which is con- 
trary to N.T. usage. (See Mt. xvi, 26 ; Lk. ix. 35 j i Cor. iii. 15 ; 
a Cor. vii. 9; LXX; V.\. xxi. 22; IVov. xut. 19, xxii. 3.) The 
middle sense would ascribe ifi;^. as an act to Paul himself, whereas 
the thought is that, having been grasped and possessed by Christ, 
his former possessions fell away. The aorist points to the defin- 
ite period of his conversion. In that great crisis all his legal 
possessions were lost 

Kui ijydviuu.: continuous present. (See above.) It may be 
regarded as dependent on &' ov (Mey., Ellic, I.ighlf.), or as a 
new point, and par.illel with ^yS/i. vav. {7/1. (Weiss). The latter 
seems a little simpler, iKvi^- having its motive in &' ov, and tva 
K€p&. being the motive of ^yoE^i. hkv^., thus contrasting the giun 
with what he threw away as worthless. On the other explanation, 
Tv(i KtpS. adds a motive to St' uf. 

tTKv0iiXa-. 'refuse.' Only here in N.T. (Comp. I.XX ; Sir. 
xxvii. 4.) Belonging wholly to later (A., as Plut., Jos. The 
derivation cannot be certainly shown. Suidas says Kvcri^aXoy; 
i.e. TO roll Kwri ^uAAo'/ieroi', ' that which is thrown to the dogs.' 
More probably connected with aKiop, ' stercus.' (See Curtius, G6, 
Etym. i. 167 [Eng.].) It signifies either 'excrement' or 'the 
leavings of the table.' A strong expression from the man who 
could write Gal. i. 14. Some of the patristic interpreters were 
embarrassed by this passage because the apparent disparagement 
of the law was seized upon by Antinomians, and used in their 
own interest. Hence they tried lo modify Paul's meaning by 
referring it to the comparative value of the law-. The law was a 
light, but unnecessary after the sun had arisen. It was a ladder, 
useful to mount by, but useless after one had mounted. On the 
same line trKvffa^a was explained by the chaff, which is part of the 
ripening corn, but is thrown away in the threshing. (See Chr.) 

XfMfTTov KipS:^aai: Appropriate Christ and make him his own, 
with all of grace and glory that attaches to him. Paul's earnest- 
ness Is shown in his reiteration : xipSii, f^/iutv, e^ij^iutfiji', iroKra, 
X^turroV, etc. 

He proceeds to show what is involved in winning Christ, 

9. Kui tvptOia Iv avTif-. For tvptO^, See on ii. 7. Often in the 
passive in the sense of 'to be seen, discovered, or proved to be.' 
(See Acts v. 39 ; Rom. vii. la; j Cor. iv. i ; 2 Cor. xi. 12 ; Gal. 
ii. 17.) Here pointing ' "■■yrogtiilion by others of Paul's 
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union with Chrisi. (Comp. Ign. Eph. xi. ; Trail, xiii.) By some 
commentators it is referred to the last day, either wholly or in 
part (see Lightf.) ; but the entire line of thought refers lo union 
with Christ in this life. The final result appears in vs. ii. Calv. 
igly makes tiptOvi active, and explains that Paul had renounced 
all that he had in order that he might find it in Christ. 

ivavTiS: See on iv Xpurr^ 'Irjaov {i. i) . The same idea appears 
in i, it ; Gal. ii. lo : the slate of identification with Christ's fife 
as the principle of salvation ; the immanence of that principle in 
the human life. Comp, also Jn. xiv. 20, xv. 2, 4, 5, 7, xvii. 21, 
13. "The Christian," says Weiss, " exercises all the functions of 
his life in Christ. In him, or in fellowship with him, are rooted 
trust (Phil. ii. 19, 24), joy (Phil. iii. i, iv. 4, 10), boldness 
(Philem. 8), Christian refreshment (Philem, 20). In him one 
speaks (Eph. iv. 17); executes his ministry (Col. iv. 17) ; enter- 
tains another (Phil. ii. 29) ; maintains unanimity with another 
(Phil, iv, 2); obeys another (Eph. vi, 1), In him one is 
strengthened, and can do all things (Eph. vi. 10; Phil. iv. 13)." 
— SiA. Thtgl. S 101. Christ, the personified revelation of the 
divine love, is the niling principle of the human personal life, so 
that this life moves in Christ as in its own peculiar element. To 
be in Christ is to have the Spirit of Christ and to be one Spirit 
with him (Rom. viii. 9; i Cor. vi. 17). See note at the end of 
this chapter on Paul's conception of righteousness by faith. 

lai l)iaiv : Expressing the mode, not the condition of being in 
Christ. 

i/iiiv SiKauKTuvriv : ' a righteousness of my own,' Not * my own 
righteousness," as A.V,, for no such thing exists ; but a righu-ous- 
ness which might be described as my own. * My own rigiiteous- 
ness' would be r^v in^v &«. (Comp. Rom, x. 3.) 

njv (« vofiav : Defining ifi.. SiK. A righteousness which could 
be called ' mine ' would be a righteousness ' proceeding from ((«) 
the law.' He lays down a general proposition : Human righteous- 
ness is legal righteousness. It is contained in the law (vs. 6), and 
passes from the law to the man as the man obeys the law (Rom. 
X. 5). The man's righteousness is generated by its precepts. 

Sia TrioTtwt Xpurrov : ' through faith of (in) Christ.' Ata marks 
faith as the medium of attaining righteousness. (Comp. Rom. 
iii. 23; Gat. ii. 16; Eph. ii. 8.) For 'faith 0/ Chrisi '= 'faith in 
Christ,' comp. Mk. xi. 22 ; Rom. iii. 22 ; 2 Cor. x. 5 ; Gal. ii. 16, 
iii. 22; 2 Thess. ii. 13; Jas. ii. i. 

ri/v in Otmi StKOioimTji' itrl rj/ ttiot" : 'the righteousness which 
is from God resting upon laith.' A further definition of r^v &a 
mV. Xp., describing its source and its basis. It proceeds from 
GoiJ, and is therefore in contrast with i/irfv Six. The phrase is 
not synonymous with diKatoawij Otov (Rom. i. 17), which signifies 
righteousness which is God's ; which resides in him as his attri- 
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bute; not, as commonly exjilaineil, righteousness which is from 
God, and is bestowed by him ujion man. ^utmoiriv^ Oimi is of 
course assumed in r. «k Bt. Six. 'I'he ideal and the source of right- 
eousness are in God. God is the source of the atoning work of 
Christ which contemplates man's righteousness, and Christ is ' (he 
image of his substance' (Heb. i. 5 ; see i Cor. v. zi, and Santlay 
on Rem. p, 162). As related to man, the righteousness of God 
rests upon (tn-i) faith, the (rg) faith which each man exercises 
towards God in Jesus Christ. This is the only instance of the 
phrase im. rg wiVru in N.T. It expresses Sti jnWtuw a little more 
definitely, and sets forth the only true basis of all human righteous- 
ness. It is, indeed, true that righteousness rests ultimately on 
God, and not on faith ; but if that is an objection, the same would 
lie against St*, w jtiW. (Rom. ix. 30, x. 6). Lightf., following Ril, 
and van Heng., renders *V1 ■ on condition of.' But Paul is here 
speaking rather of the essential character of this righteousness 
than of the terms on which it is received by men. It belongs to 
the nature of Cjod's righteousness as imparted lo man that it rests 
upon faith (Rom. iv. 5). 

Llghtr. refers to Acts ill. 16. though iti there is a itoubtrul reeling. 
WH. omit, with «• B. Tisch.. R.T., and Weiss retain. 

Mey. mppUes f^vr. repcateil after dXXi; ' having on the ground of faith 
righlcousness through faith,' nhjch is harsh and quite nnncceasary. Equally 
awkward is the connection of ^1 t% riarti with tliptBIi, aa Weiss. Rather 
it is to be connected with Suiaioiriinir immediately preceding. The omiaiiun 
of the article before i*l r. ■wltr. has numerous precedents in cases where 
the whole expression represents one idea. 

He goes on to show in what this righteousness by faith consists. 

10. rou yvuivai avrhv ; ' that I may come to know him.' Taken 
up from the yviioecus of vs. 8, and explaining it. Toij yvUvat is the 
infinitive of design, setting forth the end contemplated in the 
righteousness of faith. For this usage see Mt, xxiv. 45 ; Lk. ii. 
24, 2-} ; Acts xxvi. iS; 1 Cor. x. 13 ; Gal. iii. 10; and Burt 397 ; 
Win. xliv. 4 b. 

Lips, and Kl. coordinate raC yy. with tra tiiptiA, as representing, not 
the purpose of being found in Christ, not the object for which Paul pot- 
snses the righteousness of faith, but the modt in which he desires to be 
found in Christ. But the dependence on what immediatEly precedes is 
most natural. In rAr Xrlfi trpi. and ebpiSiS two elements are given which 
do not furnish a parallel lo toC yrHnu, and Paul's habit is to join two 
parallel clauses of design with aiiouble Tra. (Sec Kum. vii. iy, 1 Cor. ii. y, 
ijal. iii. 14.) The difference, however, is not important. Calv., Grot., 
Deng., make reB 71-. depeniient on rp wIiit., describing the power and the 
nature of faith. Bat this conBtruction with wtar. has no parallel in N.T. 
The change of conilTBCtion from tra in vs. 9 to the inlin. of deiign is not 
uncommon in Paul. (See Kom. vi. 6; Col. i. 9, lO.) 

For yywTOt. see on i. 19. Paid's end is, indeed, eiSnai, the 

absolute knowledge ; but he is here speaking rather of his coming 
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into a knowledge of the riches of Christ in the process of his 
experience. See IJghtf. on Gal. iv. 9; and comp. Jn. ^-ii. 27 ; 
f Oir. ii. 11; Gal. iv. 8, 9 ; Kph. v. 5 : i Jn. ii. i S, 29, iii. i, 16, 
iv. 16. It shouM alio be noterl that, in N.T. Greek, -^wmuKuw 
often implies a fK-n^onal relation between the knower and the 
known, involving the influenre of the object of knowled^'e u|ion 
the knower. (See Jn. ii. 24, 25 ; i Cor. ii. 8 : 1 Jn. iv. S.) In 
Jn. the relation itself is expre».>e<l by the ver!» (Jn. xvii. 3, 25 ; 
I Jn. ii. 3, 4, V- 20). Here, therefore, * that I may come to know,- 
appropriating with the increase of knowledge. 

The two following details are involved in personal knowledge 
of ('hrist : 

Ktu TTfv Svvafuv Tfj^ avatTTafftto^ avrov : * and the power of his 
resurrection.' Kal is more than a simple connective. It intro- 
duces a defmition and fuller explanation of airov. AiW/aif is not 
the flower by which Christ was raised from the dead (Chr., (Ec), 
nor, as Theoph., "because to arise is great jx)wer"; nor Christ's 
jKiwer to raise up believers. Like the preceding expressions, it 
descrilies a subjective experience. It is the jwwer of the risen 
(Jhrist as it l)ecomcs a subject of practical knowledge and a power 
in Paul's inner life. It is thus within the same circle of thought 
as Rom. vi. 4-1 1. (Comp. Col. iii. i (T.) The resurrection is 
viewed, not only as something which Paul hopes to experience 
after death, nor as a historical experience of Christ which is a 
subject of grateful and inspiring remembrance, but as a present, 
continuously active force in his Christian development. The 
1)eginning of the life of faith is a moral resurrection, a rising with 
Christ (Rom. vi. 5; Col. iii. i), inaugurating 'newness of life' 
(Rom. vi. 4), — life in the Spirit (Rom. vii. 6), a life essentially 
identical with the iwrj aia>vio9 and iirovpdvKy: of the glorified Jesus. 
Comp. I^ph. i. 19, 20, ii. 5, 6 ; and sec the very suggestive remarks 
of Pdeiilerer, PaulinismuSy ch. v. "The rising with Christ is put, 
not as an object of hope, but as belonging to the present, from 
the moment when * the sj)irit of him that raised up Jesus from the 
dead ' ( Rom. viii. 11) takes up its abode in believers ; so that the 
rising with Christ is so far a fact as that for them a new life is 
opene<l (2 Cor. v. 15 ; Gal. ii. 19). Thus, equipped with the 
death-overcoming, spiritual life-power of Christ, they enter upon 
a condition in whi< h they are enabled to overcome the power of 
sin in their members, so that sin shall not have dominion over 
them (Rom. vi. 13, 14; Col. iii. 5)." — Klopper. Thus the 
knowledge of the power of Christ's resurrection appears as an 
element of the righteousness of faith. This explains Paul's phrase 
* jtistifMation of ///r-' (Rom. v. iS). This knowledge includes the 
asstiranrc of immortality. 
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'ijfioTuti' QVTov : ' and the fellowship of his 



SuOerings.' 

DFGKLP ri,. before «i».F. 

Comp. 2 Cor. i, s. iv. lo, 1 1 ; Gal. vi. 17; Col, i. 24 ; i Pet, iv. 
13. A participation in the sulTertngs which Christ endureO in bis 
mortal life. (Comp. Heb. xii. i, 3.) Such participation is involved 
in the knowledge of Christ. It is not merely ethical. It does not 
refer, except by iraplicalion, to the victorious power of suffering. 
Nor is a mere likeness to the sufferings of Christ intended. Like 
the knowledge of the power of the resurrection, the fellowship of 
the sufferings is involved in the mystical union with Christ, and is 
treated by Paul as a verification of this "3X its hardest and most 
decisive [Mint " (Weiss). Being in Christ involves fellowship with 
Christ at all points, — his obedient life, his spirit, his sufferings, 
his death, and his glory. The order of arrangement here is the 
true one. The fellowship of the sufferings follows the experience 
of the power of the resurrection. For the power of the resurrec- 
tion appears in justihcation of life ; and the new life in and with 
Christ puts its subject where Christ was, — in that attitude towards 
the world which engenders contradiction, reproach, and persecu- 
tion. As Mey. truthfully observes : " The enthusiastic feeling of 
drinking the cup of Clirist is not possible unless a man bears in 
his heart the mighty assurance of resurrection through the Lord." 
One who is not under the power of the resurrection will not share 
Christ's sufferings, because his moral attitude will not be such as 
to call out the assaults of the worid. (Comp. Jn. vii. 7.) How 
this desire was fulfilled in Paul appears in the Acts, and in allusions 
in his letters. (See t Cor. iv. io-r3, xv. 31 ; z Cor. iv. 8-ii ; 
Oal. vi. 17.) Christ had said of him, ' I will show him how great 
things he must suffer for my name's sake ' (."Xcts ix. 1 6). 

iTVfinopijiillofu.viK Ti^ fiavdrif avrou : ' becoming conformed Unto 
his death.' 



The conception of fellowship with Christ's sufferings is fiirlher 
unfolded to its last point — even unto death. (Comp. ii. 8.) 
SiTfvmp^i'Cttrftw not elsewhere in Bib. The .-idj. <rv/i^iop^of occurs 
iii. at ; Rom. viii, 39, The participle is in apposition with the 
subject of roC yvZvtu. (Comp. Eph. iv. 3 ; Col. i. to.) Not 
middle, 'conforming myself to,' but passive. The conformity i% 
not ethical, as Rom. vi. 3-11, but is a conformity with the suffer- 
ings of Christ's earthly life, even unto death. It docs not necessa- 
rily indicate, as Mey., a distinct contemplation of Paul's martyrdom. 
(Comp. i. «5, a6, ii. 33, 14.) The thought Is rather that of 1 Cot. 
XV. 31 ; 3 Cor. iv. 10. (Comp. Rom. viii. 17O Th^jgSulULP^ 
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this present time works together with all things for the good of 
those who love God (Rom. viii. 28) ; and such God ordained to 
be ' conformed [mffi/iopi^oOT] to the image of his Son " ( Rom. viii. 
29). The participle indicates the process of development. 

IX. cT iroit KaTavr^io us T^k iiavainwiiv ri/v ix vvcpiin : ' if pos- 
sibly 1 may attain unto the resurrection from the dead,' The words 
connect themselves most naturally with cm/i/Mp^. t^ &av. av., ac- 
cording to Paul's habitual association of resurrection with death. 
Resurrection, physical or ethical, is attained only through death. 



I 
I 



Lips., 

fanciful, c 



^'ilhuu 






1 Ki. fat rMsoTiE vhich & 



Ford )ri« see Acts xjivit. ij ; Rom. i, 10, si. 14. Much unnec- 
essary difficulty has been made over the apparent uncertainty 
expressed in these words, and the fancied inconsistency with the 
certainty elsewhere expressed by Paul, as Rom. viii. 38, 39, v. 17, 
18, 21 ; 2 Cor. V. I ff, ; Phil. J, 13, 23. He elsewhere urges the 
necessity of caution against a possible lapse from faith (ii. 13 ; 
I Cor. X. iz ; Gal. iii. 3, v. 4), and he Likes the same caution to 
himself (i Cor. ix. 27). His words here are an expression of 
humility and self-distnist, not of doubt. Weiss remarks that while, 
on the human side, the attainment of the goat may be regarded 
as doubtful, or at least conditioned upon humble self-estimate, on 
the side of the working of divine grace it appears certain. 

Karavrj:!' : Only in I'aul and Acts. In Paul, of persons, i Cor, 
X. II, xiv. 36; of ethical relations, Eph. iv. 13. In Acts alwa>'s 
of places, except xxvi. 7. 



<ararri)ff« a Bar. aobj., u 


araXd^u (vs. li), El with the sob), is rare 


in goad clui. prose, but occu 


Ts in LXX, and is common in later Creek. 


(See Burt. 253, 276.) 





rip/ iiaviaraiTtv r^v ik vtxftwv : 

KL, Arm,, Cop,, read iiar. Tar 1 



SoTR. 



The verb i^avurravai is 
■,5, but in neither of the 
passages of the rising of the dead. Why the compound word was 
selected instead of the simple draoracn?, we cannot explain. Pos- 
sibly, as Mey., in order to give greater vividness to the image ; 
but this is far from satisfactory. Beng.'s explanation, that it is 
intended to mark the resurrection of believers as distinguished 
from that of Christ, is arbitrary and fanciliil. 'Awitrr. or iiavaiTT. 
i» is found only three times in N.T. (Lk. xx. 35 ; Acts iv. i; 
I Pet. i. 3). 

Lightf. says: "The general rcsoTtection of the (lend, whether good or 
ba.l, is i, iri.ar. rflir nit. {t.g. 1 Cot. iv. 42); on ihe other hniiH. the resur- 
rection of Christ and of those who rise with Chtist i> generally [i] itiar. 
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m ;,«.." ThUc, 
Cbtist, — so Acts XX* 
which is in iaconupi 
•n. 31, drdirr. r 



I 



n hardly be bocne out. See Rom. i. 4, iriar. nx,, ol 

i. 33; I Cor. XY. 42, 43, irinT. t. rtt., of a icsutccction 

niption, glury, and puwei; Acta xvii. 31, it ki., ofGirist: 

. It is true Ihal in every case where ii: occurs the rererence 

>e just, liul three iostaDcct are not enough to bnild 
such a distinction upon. 

The reference here is clearly to the resurrection of believers. 
The question of the resurrection of the wicked is irrelevant ; and 
ihc idea of a reference to a spiritual resurrection while still in the 
body is entirely without support. 

12. aiix on; See on iv, 11, Supply Xryur, 'I say not that.' 
(Comp. Jn.vi. 46; a Cor. i. 24, iii. 5 ; Phil.iv.17; a Thess. iii. 9.) 

^Si] tXitjSov : *HSi7 ' now,' marks the point of time at which all the 
past experience has arrived. "EXo/Sov- covers Paul's entire past up 
to the time of writing. Its object is not expressed, but is all that 
is included in vs. 8-11. 

LJghtT. is vnong in insistiog that the aorist paints to a definite put 
epoch, ftnd lianilating ■ Not as though bjr vaj convenion I did at once 
attain.' I1ie aorist is frequently used to express Juration extending to the 
preseaL See Ellic. on I Thcss. ii. 16, and comp. Lk. xiv. 18; Rom. iii. a; 
GaL V. 24; Eph. iiL 5; t Thess. ii. t6. See aiko Beet, Exposilar, ist ser, 
li. p. 37S. 6. 

'ITic variety of objects suggested fut fKapar is bewildering. A favorite 
one is ppafitiar from vs. 14. So Chr., (Ec., Thcoph,, Beng., EUic, Mcy., 
Ead., Beet, Rll. Meyer says that ^paj^.Ter is the bliss of Messiah's king- 
dom, and that fXa^sv is la be explained of bis liaving attaincd'in ideal 
anticipation(!); Beet,"the full blessedness of the kingdom of Chiist for 
which he must wait till the resurrection from the dead." But who cuutd 
possibly have imagined that be had attained this? There is no rea*on for 
anticipating ppaptior. 

^St] rcTiActupu : 'am already made perfect.' 

DFG add t ifii SiSuaiuiuu. 

T(TiA. explains iKafiov more definitely, or puts literally what t\. 
had put figuratively. 'EA. regards the whole past as a completed 
act ; T(r. the whole past gathered up in its relation to the pres- 
ent. The perfection referred to is moral and spiritual perfection. 
(Comp. Eph. iii. 17-19, iv. 13-16 ; Col. i. 28 ; and Ign. £pA. iik 

Of StarcuTcrofuu u/iii*, lut lui' t(' tl yap Koi Sc'Sc/iai <>■ Tip ovofiari, tnSwai 
air^pnTfuu iv TijcroC X^xorip : ' I do not command you as though 
I were somewhat, for even though I am in bonds for the Name's 
sake, I am not yet perfected in Jesus Christ,' Comp. Philad. v.) 
The verb is used by Paul only here, but is common in Heb. 

SiruKiu St : ' but I pursue,' or as A.V., ' follow after ' ; better than 
R.V., ' press on." The eagerness of Paul to attain his idea! is 
emulated by that of some of the commentators to bring ^pn^tiov 
up into this verse. There is no need of supplying it with &uiica, 
nor need Whkio be taken absolulely. Its object lies in t'lfr' ^ mi* 
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mrtXrifLipSriv, etc., and is ihe same as thai of IXaffov. The pursuit 
is no groping after something undefioed, nor is it prosecuted with 
any feehng of cfoubt as to the attainment of its end. Though he 
bad zealously pursued the 'law of righteousness' (Rom. ix. 31) 
as a son of Israel, he was now pursuing the righteousness of faith 
with even greater zeal, under a mightier impulse, and with a 
clearer view of his goal. It is doubtful whether the melaphor of 
the race comes in here (as Ellic, Mey., Alf., Ead.) ; KartXrjii.<f>$fiv 
does not suit it. Aimmiv is often used by Paul, without that refer- 
ence, for striving after the blessings and virtues of the Christian 
life. (See Rom. ix. 30, 31, xii. 13, xiv. 19, i Cor. xiv. i ; 1 Thess. 
V. 15.) Instead of the idea of the race giving color to Sniutu, it 
is quite as likely that 8huku. suggested the metaphor in vs. 14. 
For SibiKdv with KaTaXafi^avtiv, see Rom. ix. 30 ; LXX ; Sit, xi. 



tTtX^liit>$i]v : ' if I may also grasp that 



for which I was grasped.' 
Till 

KOI : ' if I may not only pursue but a^a attain.' For d koi, 
see on ii. 1 7. For the progression from Skokuv to KiiTuAu/i^ttMiv, 
comp. Rom. ix. 30. From Xa/jLJiavuv to KumAa/i., and from rpi- 
Xm to KaroAo^., I Cor. ix. 34. KaToAajSiLf is ' to overtake and 
seize." (See Jn. i. 5, xiL 35 ; Rom. ix. 30; i Cor. ix. 24.) 

iip' a Kol KaTtX^fitfiS^v ; The divine grace in Paul's conversion 
is the moving power of his Christian development. The fulfil- 
ment of the ideal contemplated by Christ when he transfontied 
him from a persecutor to an apostle is the goal which invites him. 
He desires to grasp that for which he was grasped by Christ. 
The aorist marks the lime of his conversion, which was literally a 
seizure. Not, however, as Chr. and Thdrl., that Paul is conceived 
as running to destruction and pursued and seized by Christ. 

To view bis conversion is a seizure is not to deny the work of prcvions 

influence! upon his inin<l preparing the way for the crisis of the journey to 

, Damascus. (See Pflddccer, PaHlinismm, Einl.; Bruce, SI. Pail's Cbh- 

(tpiian of Chrislianily. ch. ii.; Matheson, Spiritual DtvetopmtfU of St. Paul, 

eh. li,, iii., — see especially pp. 46, 47.) 

*Ei^' f is relative lo a suppressed antecedent, Ikovo, as Lk. v. 25, 
' thai for which I was grasped.' 

Weiss refer! the tclative lo KvraXi^w aimpiv, and renders ' wherefore.' 
So Lightf. Others, as Chr„ Thdrl., Mey., Lip',, make i<ti' •} = (irl toutv 
JIti. and render ' because,' taking caraXii^u absolutely. Calv., ' quemad- 
mudum, just as.' 

Kai refers lo t^' Z, adding the purpose of his being grasped to 
the assertion of his effort to grasp : ' which I not only strive to 
grasp, but for which a/so I was grasped.' 
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The next two verses substantially repeat the assertions of 
vs. 13 — the disavowal of satisfaction with his attainment, and 
the declaration of his strenuous pursuit of his spiritual ideal. 

13. I'yoj i^vrof OUJTCB ^ayi^ofiai ■c(iTeiAij<(>fmi : ' I COUnt Dot 

myself yet to have grasped,' 



Both iyui and ifiavT^ are emphatic, expressing strongly his own 
estimate of himself. (Comp. Lk. vii. 7 ; Jn. viii. 54 ; i Cor. iv. 3.) 
It is quite superfluous to introduce an implied comparison with 
the judgment of others, either of those who think too highly of 
him, or of those who think too highly of themselves. Such an 
estimate, in itself, is in strong contrast with self- righteousness and 
rehgious conceit. 

Aoyi'Cofuu : ' 1 count ' or ' reckon,' very often in Paul, and almost 
confined to his epistles. Only four times elsewhere in N.T. The 
idea of a process of reasoning always underlies it. 

(V S<' : Supply jrotiu, not XoyiCoiiot, as Mey., for iv refers to what 
follows, which is a matter of doing, not of reckoning. 



Others supply ^porrlfu, utfiiU'O, Siiimii, olSi 
Ibe vcib arc CDinmon in Paul; e^. ii. 3, 5; Ram. 
1 Cor. vi. 13- CS=e Win. hn. I 4.) 



ta, X^iii. Such ellipses of 



Ta fiiv ojriVu) : ' the things which are behind." The portion of 
his Christian course already traversed. Not his experience as a 
persecutor of the church. With ti owiaio, comp. rov vvv (i. 5); 
ri tear' {fix (i. 12); ra srcpi u^i- (i. 2"], iL 19, ao); rh. irtpt ifi-i 
(ii. 23). 'On-iViu only here by Paul. 

The metaphor of the race now first enters. 

tViXaKtfuvd/wi'ot ; ' forgetting.' The word nowhere else in Paul ; 
sparingly in Synop., Heb., and Jas, ; often in LXX. No special 
emphasis attaches to the compound. In class, it occurs some- 
times, but rarely, in the sense of 'forgetting wilfully' (Hdl. iii. 
147, iv. 43). But so al.so does the simple verb (Horn. //. ix. 537; 
j^sch. Ag. 39). Not to be understood as if Paul were ashamed 
of what lay behind him in his Christian career, or as if he did not 
emphasise it as exhibiting the grace of God. (See i Cor. iv. ii- 
16, XV. 10; 2 Cor. xi. z3-xii. 6.) Rather that he does not tisc 
the memory of what God has wrought in him and through him to 
encourage self-satisfaction and relaxation of effort. He is stimu- 
lated by the past to renewed energy in Christian self- development 
and in the building-u[> of Christ's church. (See 1 Cor. ix. 19-27.) 
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1 the Christian life. 



Toti 8i invpoaStv : The higher attainments i 
Only here. 

fviKTiivoiitvoi : ' stretching forward," A graphic word from the 
arena. The body of the racer is bent forward, his hand is out- 
stretched towards the goal, and his eye is fastened upon U. " The 
eye outstrips and draws onward the hand, and the hand the fool " 
(Beng.). The metaphor is from the foot-race, not from the 
chariot-race. Lightf. observes that no/ looking back would be 
fatal to the charioteer. The word has passed into sporting lan- 
guage — 'the home -stretch.' 'Eb-«., nowhere else in Bib. ^urti- 
yity, often in Syoop. with x^^- (Comp. inriviui. Acts xxvi. 7; 
iitro^s, 1 Pet. iv. S ; titrt™?. Acts xii. 5 ; 1 Pet. i. 22.) 

14. Kori ffKOircic Siiukui ; ' 1 press on towards the mark.' 

KOTQ : Bearing ^own upon. SmwaK, only here in N.T, That 
on which one fixes his look. (Comp, ctkottovvtw, ii. 4.) In class, 
a mark for shooting at; also a moral or intellectual end (Plat. 
Gorg. t,oT H ; Phiicb.6ok). In LXX ; Jobxvi.13; Lam.iii.12, 
of an archer's mark. It is not used in a technical sense of an 

L appliance of the race course, as R.V, ' goal,' 
SiuKu ; " (i^aiTiKiiriiTQ Se to hiuiKUV Cirtv. 'O yip Stiuniuv ovSir 
oAAo opa, T) TrpoE o (rir(v8<i, iravra 5c irapip^iTM, Koi ra (^LArara kih 
Ta drayicaioTura," " Most appropriately did he say Znatuv ; for he 
who pursues sees nothing but that towards which he is hastening, 
and [Kisses by all things, the dearest and the most necessary" 
(Theoph.). 
lis n ppa^tlav : Bpaff., only here and 1 Cor. ix. 24. The kin- 
dred verbs, ffpa^cvtiy, 'to be umpire,' and KaTa^pa^tvtiv, 'to be 
umpire against,' ' to defraud of a prize,' are peculiar to the Colos- 
sian letter. (See iii. 15, ii, 18.) /3pi;9. is not used technically of 
the prize in the games, the technical word being aOkov. Here the 
heavenly reward ; the ' crown of righteousness ' ( i Cor. ix. 24- 
27; 2 Tim. iv, 8; Apoc. ii. 10); a share ui the glory of the 
exalted Christ (Rom. viii. 17; 2 Tim. ii. 10, 11). (Comp. 
I Thess. ii. iz : i Tim. vi, 11, ) 
T^s Arm it\?ja-Kw roil 0(ov iv Xpurr^ "h/tTOv : ' of the Upward 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.' 
The expression 7 ai'iu KKijaK is unique. The only analogous 
phrase in N.T. to ppa^. t. Syia kX. is iKjrU t^s icXiJtrcow (Eph. i. 
18, iv, 4). The genitive of iX. is the genitive of belonging. The 
prize is attached to the calling and involved in it. 



I.ipi. an<l De W, mike the genitive a] 
ligh callini;.' This would idcnUfy the ci 
woulil leB'e lipaff- without deliDilioii. 

"Acw means both ' above,' local, as Gal, iv. 26. and ' upwards," as 
Jn. xi. 41 ; Heb. xii. 15. Here the latter. Comp. the striking 



THE HEAVENWARD CALLING 



parall. in Philo, De fHant. Not. % 6. The whole passage is full of 
mo vein en t, onward and upward. (Comp. Col. iii. z.) 

Molt comtns., however, make tm = /roupdnoi, ileacribing the qunlily 
of Ihe calling as heavenly. (Comp. Ileb. iii. i.) Mcy. an<[ Weiss say, 
' becauK it iiaues from God in heaven.' Why not tbeo iiiaBtr ? 

Kk^atatq : The at/ of calling, Not that to which he is called 
(De W., Lips.). The word does not lose its active sense in N.T. 
It may include the original call of God to Paul, Ijiit it is not to be 
limited to that. God is continually summoning men upward in 
various ways. Nor does the expression suggest God as the judge 
of the contest, summoning the runners to the race (so some earlier 
comms. as Wolf, Rosenm., am E., Hoel., van Heng.). The geni- 
tive is that of the subject, that which offers the prize. God, in 
calling men upward, calls them to a heavenly reward. The prize 
is the object of -the hope of the calling' (Eph. i. i8). 

Tou fltoii iv XpiiTT^ 'Ir^irtm : Connect with kK^cok. The calling 
is ' of God,' because God is its author, and ' in Christ Jesus ' as 
the sphere or element in which it is issued and prosecuted. For 
the expression 'called in Christ Jesus,' comp. i Cor. vii, 22; 
1 Pet. v. 10. 



Mey. and Wcii 



H'ith Siitb 



It the position is against this. 



15-2L Z^/ ui, therefore, who, by our profession, are commilted 
Id this high Christian ideal of perfection, cherish this spirit of 
humble dissatisfaction with past attainments and of earnest striv- 
ing after all that is involved in our luavenward calling. And if, 
in any particular, your ideal of Ike possibilities of Christian attain- 
ment and of your proper atlifude loivards these differs from that 
which I have held up to you. Gad will correct this by future revela- 
tions ; but only on the condition that you act up to the ideal which 
you already have, and follow the rule which it imposes. Brethren, 
unite in imitating me, and carefully observe those wlwse conduct 
resembles mine. For there are many, of whom I hai>e told you 
often, and now tell you, even weeping, that their conduct maris 
them as the enemies of the cross of Christ. The end of such is 
destruction. Their god is their belly. Tlieir minds are set upon 
earthly things. They glory in thativhich is their shame. We, on 
the other hand, are citisens of a commonwealth which is in heaven, 
whence we await the appearing of the Lord Jesus Christ as 
Saviour; and ivhen he shall appear, he will, by that poioer which 
enables him to subject all things to himself, refashion this body 
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iiihich belongs la our mortal slate of hnmiliation, and fashion it 
after the likeness of that body mhich belongs to him in his heavenly 



The exhortation of vs. 15, 16 shows the effect of the stroii); 
emotion which pervades the preceding passage. The general 
sense is clear, and becomes embarrassing only when the attempt 
is made to a<.!jiist all its parts and their connection according to 
rigid rhetorical rules. The ajiostle has jusl held up his own lofty 
ideal of Christian character. He has disclaimed the having at- 
tained it, because its transcendent greatness will not allow him to 
be satisfied with past attainments, and only stimulates him to more 
strenuous effort. In this attitude of humility and aspiring exer- 
tion, he exhorts his readers to imitate him. At the same tirce, he 
recognises the possibility that their ideal of Christian perfection 
may differ from his own in some particulars, and be lower than 
his own, in which case God will correct the defect by future reve- 
lations. Hut the condition of such revelations is, that they practi- 
cally carry out their own ideals, such as they are, and live strictly 
according to the rule of conduct which they impose. 

15. otTM ovv TcXcuK, TovTO ^povufMv : ' Let as many of us there- 
fore as are perfect be thus minded.' Paul here includes himself 
among the rc'Xttoi, although in vs. 12 he has said ou^ 7S1} rcrcXci- 
uifuu. Evidently the two expressions are not used in the same 
sense. In vs. ta he is speaking of absolute perfection, such as 
would relieve him of the necessity of further striving. In riktwu. 
he is speaking of relative perfection. (Comp. Mt. v, 48,} TfAoot 
has two senses in the N.T. : i. ' full-grown,' ' mature,' in contrast 
with childish ignorance and weakness, as 1 Cor. ii, 6, xiv. ao; 
Heb. V. 14. 3. Absolutely, as Mt. v. 48; Jas. i. 4, iii. a. Yet, 
in this absolute usage, there is a distinction which is illustrated in 
Mt, V. 48. As used there of the absolute perfection of God, il 
cannot be used of the perfection which is enjoined by Jesus upon 
men. That perfection is relative. Similarly here, the idea! con- 
dition is ascribed to those who arc, by their profession, committed 
to it as their own ideal, just as ayim is used of those who are, 
though not absolutely holy, yet consecrated to the holy God. As 
Rilliet remarks, " The word meaning what ought to be is taken by 
concession to mean what is, evidently with the intention of attach- 
ing the reality to the ideal, and of recalling to believers the obli- 
gations involved in the title." Tt\tio< here is, therefore, a general 
designation of the Christian condition in all its aspects, not, as 




DO NOT CEASE TO STRIVE 



Lips., with reference only to Christian knowledge. It is 

practically, as Trvtv/iaTuioi {i Cor. iii. i ; Gal. vi. i). It does not 
imply any special contrast, as with weaker brethren, Judaiseni, 
indifferen lists, etc., nor is there any reason for attributing to it an 
ironical sense, as Lighlf., who compares i Cor. viii, i. 



rmrro ^povSi/ia/ : For i^pov., see on i. 7. A more delicate quality 
is given to the exhortation by Paul's associating himself with his 
readers, (Comp, Rom. v. 1.) 

The immtiiiaU reference of toito is to vs. 13, 14. Let us 
beware of thinking that our attainment is such as to make fnrther 
striving unnecessary. ' Let us rather cherish that humble self- 
estimate which shall stimulate us to press toward the mark for 
the prize of our heavenward calling.' Nevertheless we cannot 
entirely separate these two verses from the whole representation 
of the Christian ideal from vs. 7. To have such an estimate of 
the greatness of the future as to forget the past, to have such a 
sense of the magnitude of the prize as to be constantly dissatisfied 
with former attainments and to be ever pressing on to something 
higher, lo have such an ideal of Christ as to make one constantly 
feel his own littleness and insufficiency, — implies knowing Christ, 
being found in Christ, the casting aside of human righteousness, 
and such knowledge of the eternal possibilities of life in Christ as 
can he obtained only through mystical union with him. 

Kai (i Ti iTtpiu^ 't>povtiTt : Ei with the indicative implies a case 
which is quite supposable. "Er«/>iiJt. only here in N.T. ' Other- 
wise ' than what? The point of comparison must not be too 
rigidly fixed at any detail of the context, such as the humble self- 
estimate and the earnest striving, or the great fundamental ele- 
ments of Christian life, such as having the righteousness of (aith, 
or being found in Christ ; for Irtpia^ would express too feebly 
differences on points so vital, and Paul would have met such with 
something more than the promise of further revelations. The 
reference is loose, and concerns minor points in the character- 
istics of the TtXxiM generally considered. It was entirely possible 
that many of his readers, although having a genuine faith in Christ, 
and fully accepting the doctrine of justiiicalion by faith, might 
not have apprehended his profound views of mystical union, or 
have had the same clear ideas as himself concerning certain prac- 
tical applications of doctrine ; even that they might not have felt 
the impulse to higher spiritual attainment in its full stringency, 
and might have been inclined to regard his conduct and senti- 
ments in certain particulars as exaggerated. Such facts are famil- 
iar to every Christian pastor. In the first Corinthian letter Paul 
insists on the unity of the body of Christ and the sin and danger 
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; those in that church, many of 
nest behevers, who did not grasp 
the appUcation of this truth to the question of eating idol-meals. 
The force of •^pavtiTt should he carefully noted. It has been 
shown (ch. i. 7) that tttpoMiv signifies the general disposition of 
mind rather than the specific act of thought ; and its use here 
shows that the apostle is not dealing specially, if at all, with differ- 
ences of opinion, but rather with dispositions which underlie the 
spiritual life. The differences concern form, point of emphasis, 
extent of application, rather than substance or subject-matter. 

Lightf. ciplains, ' if progress be your rule, though you are at fitutl on 
>ny suiiject, God will reveal thia also to fou'; tranalatiiig i^ifia\ 'aini&s.' 
So Rli. and Lum. There is classical precedent for this meaning, but it is 
entirely unkcown in N.T. 

Kol Tovro : ' this also ' ; in addition to what God has already 
revealed. Tovro refers to ti ; ' this,' whatever it be, in which you 
may be otherwise minded. Not, ' shall reveal Ihal you are wrong, 
and that I am right' ((Ec, Calv., Grot,), nor 'shall show whether 
you are right or I ' (Ew.), nor identical with the preceding iwro 
(Beng.). 

ojroiraXu^ti : "AjroKoAvTrTHc is to w«rr// something that is hidden, 
thus giving light and knowledge. (See Clal. i. 16, iii. 13 ; Eph. 
iii. 5.) Hence, of God's giving to his servants insight into divine 
truth (Mt. xi. 25, 17, xvi. 17 ; i Cor. ii. 10, xiv. 30. See West- 
cott, Inlrod. (0 Ike Study of the Gospels, p. 9 ; Trench, Syn. xciv.). 
Paul here means a revelation by the indwelling Spirit of God 
(comp. I Cor. ii. 10-16), either directly or through apostolic 
teaching, experience, or other means. 

16. B-A^c: 'nevertheless'; 'notwithstanding.' (Comp. i. 18.) 
Though there may be things concerning which you need further 
revelation, ' nevertheless,' the condition of your receiving this is 
your walking according to your present attainment of light and 
knowledge. 

<is 3 : ' whereunto ' ; to whatever divinely revealed knowledge. 
Thus carries on the thought of dTOKoXu^i. You need further 
revelation, nevertheless, walk according to such revelation as you 
have received. Notice the koI before touto (vs. 15), implying 
previous revelation. 

i^daaafLiv'. 'we have attained.' The verb means, primarily, 
' to come before,' ' to anticipate,' as i Thess. iv, 15. In N.T. it 
mostly loses the sense of anticipation, and signifies simply 'to 
come ' or ' arrive at,' though occasionally with a sense of sudden- 
ness or surprise, as Mt. xii. 28 ; t Thess. ii. 16. 

Tiu auT^ erroix*'*' '■ ' by that same walk.' That same knowleilge 
already revealed. For the dative of the norm or standard, see 
Acts XV. I ; Gal. v. 16, 25, vi. 16; Win. xxxi. 6 i. 
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Xtoixuv from irroixoj, ' a row.' Hence ' lo walk in line' (Comp. 
Acts xxi. a4 ; Gal. vi. i6.) 'To march in baitle-ortter ' (Xen. 
Cyr. vi. 3, 34). Comp. otji'otoix" (Ual. iv. 25), 'answerelh to ; ' 
i.e. belongs lo the same row or column with. Hence the letters 
of the alphabet were called inrKyiia, and also the elemenls or 
parts of a system. (See Gal. iv. 3, g j Col. ii. S ; 3 I'et. iii, 10.) 

The inlin. here for the impeiat., as Rom. xii. 15. 

TR. afler aro.x<ir adds m«.i to avTo ^pOHir with W KLP, Syr.™; this 
was insetted from Gsl.vi, 16; Dt^t'G. 31, 37, So, It.. Vulg,, Goth., Arm., read 
TO aura i^ponut ru siiru ar»ixnt; D° E, Vulg., Goth., Aim., add larori. 

Mf,, Mcy., Dw., refer tii 3 to the gradt of moral and spiritual progrcM 
already attained. But this involvel in awkwardness in the conelation of 
(II B md Ti^ afirv- 'Ed in that case would imply a common point of 
attainment uhich it is impouible to determine, and which dues not agree 
with iripui p/MHiri. Lightf. explains t^ aJi^ as the rule of faith opposed 
to works, and thinks that the words were added as a parting caution against 
' the dogs,' ' ihe concision,' etc. \\t renders, ' let us walk by the same rule 
whereunlo we attained.' But the rule is not the point of attainment, but 
only the way to it. Kl, explains k4>' i of a peltHliat attainment in the 
possession of the law of righteoulneis which Israel had nut attained in its 
pursuit (Rom, ii. 30). This norm, in virtue of which they are new creatures, 
is the rule by which they arc to walk. This seems forced. 

17. Sr«;(«ii' marks an advance of thought, from the principle 
and spirit of Christian life (^povi/iO') to its practice (jrepHniTtii'). 
The following clause is awkwardly constructed, and lends itself to 
different interpretations, 

"Xw^i^tfToi. nov yivtuBt, etc. : Render, ' Brethren, be ye unitedly 
imitators of me, and carefully observe those who walk as ye have 
us for an example.' The exhortation consists of two parts : 
I, Unite in imitating me. 2. Observe those whose conduct 
resembles mine. Thus outu and itoflun are correlative, ' who 
walk so, as ye have,' etc. The awkwardness is in f^^t where 
we should expect ixovai : ' observe those who walk as //in- have 
us,' etc. The phrase, however, is compressed, and means ' walk 
as you do who have me for an example.' 

^/iS* : Paul and his associates, as Timothy, Epaphroditus, and 
others known fo the Philippians. Paul, in speaking of himself, 
occasionally uses the plural for the singular, as in z Cor. i. 23, 24, 
xi. 21 ; but the instances are not as numerous as is sometimes 
supposed. (See Lightf. on i Thess. ii. 4.) 

Mcy., Weiss, Ellic, render ' Be imitators vii/i elhtrs (a^v) who imitate 
me (viz. those described in the next clause), and mark those who walk in 
this way {ovTu absol. and not correl. with laAwt) : inasmuch as (la^vt) ye 
have ui (i>. both myself and those who thus walk) as an example.' This 
relieves the awkwardncsi of Ixfrt. but; I. It lays unnecessary emphasis 
on Paul's calling attention to his own example. 2. It shifts air from its 
emphatic pontion in an independent clause to the next clause, from which 
it is separated liy xal and another verb. 3, It makes avru rtpiw. refer to 
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VI. 18. 

<rw/M^ijrai' fiou : 2 w signifies the union of the subjects of yiwirflt : 
' be unikiUy imitators of me.' Not as Deng., ' be imitators along 
with me in imitating Christ.' There is no reference to Christ in 
the context. Sw^/i. only here in Bib. No self-conceit is iraplieil 
in ftati. (Comp. i Cor. iv. 16, xi. i ; 1 Thess. i. 6; 2 Thess, iii. 
7, 9-) 

o-mnrfire : See on ii. 4, and comp. Rom. xvi, 17:2 Cor, iv. 18. 

Tov^ TtpiiraroCn-us : I'aul often uses ■aipi.TraTdv 10 describe con- 
duct. (See Rom. vi. 4, viii. i ; i Cor. iii. 3 ; Gal. v. 16 ; Eph. ii. z.) 
Never in the hleral sense. In the Synop., on the other hand, it 
never occurs in the metaphorical sense, and but once in Acts 
(xxi. 21), The metaphorical sense appears in John, especially in 
the Epistles, (See Jn. (Ev.) viii. 12, xii. 35 ; i Jn. i. 6, 7, ii. 6, 
II, etc.) 

ruTTOT : Frequent in Paul ; as Rom. v, 14, vi. 17 ; i Cor. x, 6, 
11; I Thess. i. 7. Originally ' the impression left by a stroke " 
(ruiTTHf). (See Jn. xx. 25.) Generally, 'image,' 'form,' always 
with a statement of the object which It represents. Hence 'pat- 
tern,' ' example.' 

The exhortation is enforced by the contrast presented by those 
who follow a different example. 

18. jToAXoi : Precisely who arc meant cannot be determined. 
According to most of the earlier expositors, the Judaisers de- 
scribed in vs. 2. So Lips. Some later authorities, as Weiss and 
Ril., the heathen. The majority of modern comms., antinoniian 
Libertines of Epicurean tendencies: nominal Christians of im- 
moral life. So Lightf , Mey., Kl., De W., Ellic, Alf., Beet. 

Weisi <^Am. Jmrn. of Thtel. April, 1897, p. 391) is very severe upon 
tfait expUnfttion. lie reasons IhtE it is impossible to conceive of such 
nominal Chriations in the beloved Philippian chuich, and identifies the 
ireXXol with the tim\ of vs. 2, who, aecording lo him, are the heathen. lie 
cilet Apoc. xxiL 15 for iuhi, and in his latest commentary, 2 Pel. ii. 22. 
Uul the latter passage Is distinctly of apostate Christians, 

iripi-mnavfTw : ' conduct themselves ' ; ' behave,' as vs. 1 7. It is 
unnecessary to supply a qualifying word, as imitii. 

TroAAoKi! iXiyov : When he was at Philippi, or jwssibly in former 
letters. (See on vs. 1.) 

vvc : Contrasted with ttoXA. tX. 

(tXoiW : This dee]) emotion would more probably be excited by 
recreant Christians than by heathen whose sensuality and worldli- 
ness were familiar to the Apostle, He would be most sorrowfully 



.iffected by ihe reproach and injury lo the church wrought by 
[jrofcssing Christians, ani by their own unhappy and perilous 
conilition. 

Toin ix6pois : In apposition with the preceding relative ots. (See 
Win. lix. 7.) The article marks the class which they represent. 

Toti rTTaapav Tou Xpurrau : Comp. Gal. vi. I3. Stuv^ds is the 
usual N.T. word for Christ's cross. In Acts v, 30, x. 39, both 
quotations, $v\ov occurs ; also in i Pel. ii. 24. Paul uses (vkov in 
quotation. Gal. iii. 13, and in his speech at Pisldian Antioch as 
reported in Acts xiii. zg. (Comp. Ign. Smyr. i. ; 7>ii//. x't.) DilTer- 
ent surmises (for they are little more) have been offered as to ihe 
particular point at which Paul conceives this enmity to be directed, 
such as the preaching of the law against the cross (Theo. Mop., 
Thdrt.) ; the hatred of the cross through fear of persecution 
(Grot., Beng.) ; the hatred of the gospel because the cross is its 
central truth (Calv., Weiss); hatred of the cross through reluc- 
tance to crucify self or to suffer with Christ (Chr., Mey.). Such 
limitations of the Apostle's thought are uncalled for. Enmity to 
the cross might include any or all of these particulars. Assuredly 
the title ' enemies of the cross ' was justly applied to such as are 
described in vs. 19. 

These enemies are more specifically described as to their char- 
acter and destiny. Their destiny is significantly treated first. 

19. uJr TCI TtXos ilirioA«i« : ' whose end is destruction.' 

To marks the definiteness of the point to which their conduct 
tends. TcAof is more than mere termination. Rather consumma- 
tion ; the point into which the whole series of transgressions linally 
gathers itself up. (Comp. Rom. vi, ai ; aCor-xi.is; Heb.vi.8,) 
'AirioXtia occTirs in N.T. both in the physical and in the moral 
sense. For the former see Mt. xxvi. 8 ; Acts viii. ao. The latter 
is the more common, and Paul always uses it thus. 

uy 0io% 4 Kmkui : Comp. Rom. xvi. 18 ; 2 Pet. ii. 13. The 
rare word noikut&iiiioiv, ' one who makes a god of his belly,' occurs 
in the KoAaicif of the comic poet F,u|)olis, and in Alhenseus. 
(Comp. Eurip. CydopSy 335.) Xen. Mem. i. 6, 8, ii. i, a, has 
SovXnjfiv 7«(TTp/, ' to be the slave of the belly ' ; and Alciphro, ii. 4, 
yiurrpofuivTiMifiai, ' to divine by the belly.' The contrast appears 
in Rom. xiv. 17. The suggestion of I.ipa, (so Theo. Mop.) thai 
the reference may be to Jewish laws about meats, is fanciful. 

Krii 7 idftt iv Tg aXa-xvvrj avrSiv : That in which thcy glory is their 
disgrace. Their so-called liberty is bondage to sbvish lusts. For 
Sofu, see on i. 11. With iv supply iim; 'consists in.' Beng., 
Mich., Storr, with I.ips., refer ai<rxyni to ' the concision ' (vs. 2), 
and explain 'pudenda.' 

0( ri /riytia ^povoWrK: 'who mind earthly things.' Their 
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general disposition and moral tendency are worldly. (See on i. 7,) 
This is the root of their depravity. A contrast is suggested, probh- 
ably intended, with tovto ^(jovS/kv, vs. 15. (Comp. Col. iii. 2.) 

Tbe change of conslniction to the nominative ol //ipaimirTtt is, viuiouGly 
explained. Win, uix. 2, takes ol ^pof. u a disconnected nominative with 
kn exclamatory foice. So Ue W., Lightf. Mey. and Hack, refer it to llie 
togical subject of wbaC precedes. Kllic. and Alf. regird it ai a return to 
the primaiy construction, i-oXXdl wtpuraraiair. Of these explanations Win. 
ii the least probable. The two others have gremmatical precedent, but it 
is better to place the construction in the category of those instanca which 
are not uncommon in N.T. and in class., where the nominative is introduced 
in a kind of apposition with what precedes. Tbia is especially frequent in 
Apoc. (See Mk, vii, 19; Acta x. 37; Apoc. i. 5, vii. 4, xx. 3; lilass, % 31, 
6; Jeir.4770 

Ta iwiy. <f>pw. is the basis of a new contrast. Their character 
and conduct mark them as belonging to this world ; but we are 
citizens of a heavenly commonwealth. 
20. ^/jJiv: Emphaticascontrasted withot ratVy. 0poi'.(vs. 19). 
yap : As in Gal. iii. 10, v, 5, confirming the statement concern- 
ing the one party by showing the opposite course or character of 
the other. The connection is with iiriy. ifipay. Their course is the 
opposite of ours ; /or, while they mind earthly things, oar mind is 
set upon the interests of the heavenly commonwealth to which we 
belong. The repetition of iftpoviiv as marking the general moral 
tendency or disposition is noiiceabie. 

TO iroKiTcvita: 'commonwealth.' (Comp. n-oAtTiuto-fle, i. 27, 
note.) 

No sharp distinction can be drawn between voMrcufui and raXirifn. 
ArisL make* xoWrtufio the concrete of imXirfia, 'the government' as the 
expression of ciliienship (Pol. iii. 6, I, iii. 7, 2), and also identities the two 
(Pol. iii. I J. 8. iv. 6, 8). He defines roXiT.fa as ■ commonwealth ' (Pol. iiL 
7, 3, iv. 3, I, iv. 4, 19). In 2 Mace. iv. II, viii. 17, raXircia is 'govern- 
ment'; ua liii. 14, apparently, 'state' or 'commonwealth.' Ugh tr. give* 
only two meanings of irsXlTcu^ui, ' the state,' and ' the functions of citizens.' 
But it also means 'an act of administration '1 'a measure of government'; 
and ' a form of government.' In the atMcnce of any permanent distinction, 
the rendering ' citixenihip ' (R.V. ' commonwealth ' in marg.) is justifiable. 
The rendering of the A.V., ' conversation,' is founded on the original sense 
of that word, ' conduct or behaviour in intercourse with society.' 

V7rap}((i : ' is.' (See on ii. 6.) Due emphasis must be laid on 
the use of the present tense. The believer new is, in this present 
world, a citizen of the heavenly commonwealth. The noXtm/M is 
not, therefore, as Mey., to be explained as Messiah's kingdom 
which has not yet appeared, and of which Christians are citizens 
only in an ideal or proleptic sense which is to be completely 
realised at the parousia. While it is true that the full realisation 
of the heavenly commonwealth will come with the parousia, it is 
no less true that those who are in Christ, whose ' life is hid with 
Christ in God ' (Col. iii. 3), for whom 'to live is Christ' (Phil. i. 
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ii), who are 'crucified with Christ' and live their present life by 
faith it) him (Gal. ii. 20), are now members of the heavenly com- 
monwealth, and live and act under its laws. Their allegiance is 
rendered to it. They receive their impulses to action and conduct 
from it. Their connection with it is the basis of their life of 
' righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost ' (Rom. xiv. 
1 7), as distinguished from the life of belly-worship and worldliness. 
They are ' fellow-citizens with the saints and of the household of 
God (Eph, ii. 19). The commonwealth of believers is an actual 
fact on earth, because it is one with ' the Jerusalem that is above " 
(Gal. iv. a6). Comp, £p. to Diognrtus, 5, which describes Christ- 
ians : (irt y^ StaTpipovaiv AX\' iv oupav^ TroKiTtuovTiu ; apparently 
a reminiscence of this passage. See also Plat. Repub. 592, and 
the remarkable parall., Philo, De Con/us. \. 416. 

The consummation of this citizenship, however, is yet to come. 
As members of the heavenly commonwealth they are still pressing 
on in obedience to the upward call (vs. 14). Hence they are in 

an attitude of expectation. 

fj o! ; ' whence ' : from heaven. Not from the iroXir(u;«i as 
Beng., Lips. The phrase is adverbial. (See Win. xxi. 3.) 

Kat marks the correspondence of the expectation with the fact 
of the iroXtT. iv oup. 

dir«8e)(oft(ftt : 'we await.' (Comp. i Thess. i. 10.) The word 
occurs but twice outside of Paul's letters (Heb. ix. iS; i Pet. iii. 
20; comp, Rom. viii. 19, 23, 25 ; Gal. v. 5). It denotes frarnw/ 
expectation. (See on dimicapiiSoKHi [i. aoj.) Used habitually in 
N.T. with reference to the future manifestation of the glory of 
Christ or of his followers. 

o-uM^po : ' as Saviour,' Without the article, and jiredicative. 
Notice the emphatic position. The Lord is also to come as 
Judge; but they come not into judgment (Jn. iii. 18, v. 14). 
Among the privileges of Christians described in Heb. xii. 32-24, 
is that of drawing near to the Judge who is God of all. It is in 
the capacity of Saviour that they await him — the same capacity 
in which they have already received and known him. They look 
for him to coraptele their salvation, and therewith to deliver them 
from the sulTerings which they have shared with him, and from the 
infirmities and hmitations of the flesh. (Comp. Rom. viii. 19 ff. ; 
2 Cor. v. 4.) 

To await him as Saviour from AvioXaa (Weiss) is quite out of 
place in a Christian's expectation of his Redeemer. Soinjp is 
found often in 2 Pet. and in the Pastorals. In the other Pauline 
epistles only Eph. v, 13. In six cases tn the Pastorals and one in 
Jiide, it is applied to God. 

Kvpiov : See on ii, 1 1, Answering to the idea of TrtAiVeu/m. 
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The special aspect in which the expecte<i Savioi:r is viewed is 
that of a transformer, changin.: the mortal body of the believer 
into the likeness of his ou-n dorified bod v. 

21. k fKrua^/iariaci : * who shall refashion.' For the verb 
see I Cor. iv. 6; 2 Cor. xi. 13-15. (See on ii. 8. and comp. 
aXXaytfaofuBa [i Cor. XV. 51].) The verb si^ines the change of 
the outward fashion ((r^V/^^ ^^^^ sensible vesture in which the 
human spirit is clothed. See Just. M. />/(//. Try: u, where oyrjita, 
is used of the philosopher's dress. 

The Jews looked merely for the restoration of the present body. 
Paul's idea includes an organic connection with the present body, 
but not its resuscitation. The new bodv is not identical with the 
present body. There is a change of crx^/ia, but not a destruction 
of personal identity. " There is a real connection or some corre- 
lation between the present and the future embodiment, but not 
identity of substance. The life, the principle of life, the individu- 
ality of it, shall remain unbroken, but ' the matter of life,' as the 
physiologists say, shall be changed " ( Newman Smyth, OU Faiths 
in New Light, p. 364). Paul's conception is developed under the 
figure of the seed-corn in i Cor. xv. 

TO (Tutfia T^ TanuvuxTtiMtq -^fjuov : * the body of our humiliation.' 
Not as A.V. ' vile body.' To construe the phrase as a hendiadys 
is grammatically wrong (see on iii. 8), and the apostle is far from 
characterising the body which Christ honored by his tenancy as 
base in itself. Such a sense, moreover, would lend countenance 
to the Stoic contempt for the body. The meaning is, the Ixxly in 
which our mortal state of humiliation is clothed. This body is 
called ' the body of our humiliation,' primarily in order to emphas- 
ise the contrast between it and the glorified body of the Ix)rd, 
but also with a subordinate reference to its weakness, its subjection 
to vanity, corniption, and death, — its sufferings, and the hin- 
drances which it offers to Christian striving and spiritual attain- 
ment. (Comp. Rom. viii. 20-24.) 

There may possibly be an implied contrast of the glory of the transformed 
body with that glory of the sensualists which is their shame (Ellic, Mcy., 
Weiss), but this must not be pressed. Nor do I find in the expression the 
hortative element which Ellic. thinks that he detects, and likewise Kl., who 
says it is an exhortation to preserve their bodies as temples of the Holy 
(jhost. 

<TvfifLop<f>ov : ' /hat it may he conformed.' 

TK. arlds fty ro 't^vtaBai avro with IV»»"*ic EKLP, Syr."*'. Probably 
supplied to iiK^ct the apparent ditlkulty of the appositional accusative. 

The adjective denoting the effect of the transformation is added 
appositionally instead of forming an independent sentence with 
CIS TO ytviirBia avro. (Comp. Mt. xii. 13 ; I Thess. iii. 13 ; and 




see Win. Ixvi. 3^.) As ^Taff^- denoted change of outward fash- 
ion, avitfiopilt. denotes conformation lo what is essential, per- 
manent, and characteristic in a body which is the appropriate 
investiture of Christ's glorified condition — a ' spiritual body ' : 
a conformity which is inward and Ihorougli, and not merely 
superficial. On the union of Christians with the spiritual life 
of Christ which belongs to the heavenly world (Rom. vi, 5), rests 
their hoije thai they shall be saved in his life and conformed to 
its heavenly investiture. (See Rom. v. 9, 10, viii. 10, 1 1.) 

aiufuiTi T^ Sofijs auTov ; ' to the body of his glory.' Not as 
A.V. ' glorious body,' by hencliadys, which dilutes and weakens 
the conception. See on vs. 8, and for other misapplications of 
the figure hendiadys, comp. A.V, Rom. viii, ji, 'glorious liberty ' ; 
2 Cor, iv. 4, 'glorious gospel'; Eph. i. 19, 'mighty power'; 
I Pet, i. 14, 'obedient children.' The resurrection in the N.T, 
is habitually conceived in connection with corporeity, but a cor- 
poreity in keeping with the heavenly life. (See Weiss, Sii. Tkn'l. 
Eng, g§ 19, 34.) The phrase 'body of his glory' signifies the 
body in which he is clothed in his glorified slate, and which is the 
proper investiture of his heavenly glory ; the form in which his 
I>erfcct spiritual being is manifest. This glory is peculiarly and 
originally the glory of the incorruptible God, and therefore be- 
longs to an embodiment which retains no trace of earthly materi- 
ality or corruption, but is altogether informed and determined by 
the higher vital principle (jrwiJpi) and is its appropriate organ 
(crwfui TTi'cvfutTdroi', I Cor. XV. 44). Accordingly this glorified 
body is no longer in antithesis to the irvtt^. It is the investiture 
which the jrveu/ia forms for itself, and which perfectly reveals it. 
In the resurrection, through which, as completed by the ascension, 
Christ received this body, he became wholly irvtufiarmM — a irvtD/uz 
^(Mnroiovv (i Cor. xv. 45), and therefore is called rotmai^i^z Cor. 
iii. 17). A foreshadowing of this appeared in his bodily mani- 
festation between the resurrection and the ascension. His body 
appeared as nnxyaiiKov though not in its full manifestation as the 
oui^ 1-7^ So^ auToC. (See Newman Smyth, Old Faiths in New 
i^S^l, P- 358; Westcott, Gospel of tlte Reiurrection. ch. ii. p. 19- 
31 ; J. Oswald Dykes, Expositor, ist ser, iii. p. 161 ; Hey. on 
I Cor. XV. 45.) 

The change into the body of Christ's glory is the consumma- 
tion of Ihe believer's life in him. (Comp. vs. 9-11.) The entire 
passage (vs. 9-1 1) is a complete statement of the Pauline doctrine 
of salvation: 

1. The beginning, the intermediate stages, and the sum of all 
are Christ (vs. 9). 

2. Justification by faith and mystical union with Christ form 
one conception — righteousness of God by faith and being found 
in Christ (vs. 9). 
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3. This conception is carried out on the line of mystical union 
with Christ: to know him, Ihe power of his resurrection, and the 
fellowship of his sufferings, being made conformable to his death. 
Notice the repetition of auroS, keeping Christ continually before 
the eye (vs. 10). 

4. The life in Christ is marked by earnest striving to realise the 
ends for which the believer was grasped by Christ. He follows 
the beckoning of God which ever summons him heavenward, in 
order that he may at last win the heavenly prize (12-16). 

5. Vital communion with Christ constitutes him a member of a 
heavenly commonwealth. To this his allegiance is rendered; by 
its laws liis life is regulated ; its members are his brethren. As a 
citizen of this commonwealth he eagerly awaits its consummation 
in the final triumph and eternal establishment of the Messianic 
kingdom (vs. ao). 

6. Therefore, living in the power of Christ's resurrection, he 
awaits in hope the actual resurrection from the dead, wherein the 
saving power of Christ will be displayed in the change of the mortal 
bodies of all believers into the likeness of Christ's glorified body, 
and which will inaugurate the absolute and eternal dominion of 
the commonwealth of God (vs. ai). 

The warrant for this confident expectation is the divine power 

of Christ to subject all things to himself. 

Kara rf/v ivipytuiv Tou Swaffftu aurov : ' according to the working 
whereby he is able ' ; or, more literally, ' according to the energy 
of his ability.' 

K«Ttt : The change is ' in accordance with ' or ' appropriate to ' 
Christ's power of universal subjection. The statement both as to 
the change itself and the power which effects it, is in accordance 
with I Cor. vi. 14, xv, 53, 55 ; Eph. i. 19. 

'Bv<py«M occurs only in Paul. It is power in exercbe ; " po- 
lentia in actu exserens" (Calv.), and is used in N.T, only of 
superhuman power. (See Col. i. 29, ii. 12 ; 2 Thess. ii. 9.) It 
is the active energy in which SiVnfus displays itself, (Corap. Eph. 
iii. 7, and see on b lvtpy!^v, ii. 13.) TTie power or virtue which 
was in Christ when the woman touched the hem of his garment 
(Mk. V. 30; Lk, viii. 46) was SiWfU9. In the healing of the 
woman it became ivipytia. 

icoi : ' also ' or ' even,' marking the measure of the power. Able 
not only to transform the body but a&c to subject all things to 
himself 

JjrDToicii ; Originally ' to arrange ' or ' marshal under.' Often 
simply 'to subject." (See i Cor. xv. 27, 28; Eph. i. 22; HeKii. 
S; Jas.iv. 7.) 

ri vavTa : ' all things,' collectively, as vs. 8. 




PAUL'S CONCEPTION OF RIGHTEOUSNESS BV 
FAITH. 

H. Mdn^goz, in his treatise Le Phhi el la Reiiemption, says 
that Phil. iii. 8-10 coiHains the most precise statement of the 
fauHne doctrine of juBtilication by faith. Without assenting to 
his view that Christ was justified by his own death and resurrec- 
tion, I agree with him as to the importance of the statement 
contained in these verses. It docs not contradict any previous 
utterance of Paul, nor does it present any new feature ; but it 
combines and exhibits as a single conception what are commonly 
regarded as two distinct elements of the righteousness of faith. 
These two elements are assumed to be separately treated in the 
Epistle to the Romans. They are, the initial, objective, judicial 
act of declaring righteous, whereby a believer is placed in a state 
of reconciliation with God, and the establishment, through faith, 
of a vital union with Christ ; or, to put the matter more briefly. 
the righteousness of faith viewed as objective justification and 
as subjective sanctification. 1 say ' regarded ' and ' assumed,' 
because, both on the ground of this passage and of the Epistle 
to the Romans, I do not regard this separation as justifiable. 
For I think that these two elements are inseparably united in 
the Apostle's conception of righteousness by faith. The distinc- 
tion between justification and sanctification I regard as largely 
technical. They represent, it is true, respectively, the initiation 
and the consummation of the work of salvation ; but Paul uses 
ayuMT^ick both of the state and of the process of sanctification ; 
and that word, in Rom. vi. 19, is associated with the 'walk in 
newness of life ' rather than with the consummation of subjection 
to righteousness. Having become servants of righteousness, the 
readers stand committed to an economy of sanctification, in which 
they are to ' perfect holiness in the fear of the Lord' (2 Cor, vii. 1. 
See Sanday on Rom, vi. ig). The point is well staled by Liddon 
in his Analysis of Romans, pp. 17, 18: "The StunuoinVij which 
God gives includes these two elements, — acquittal of the guilt of 
sin; or justification in the narrower sense of the word, and the 
communication of a new moral life, ' thai the ordinance of the 
law might be fulfilled in us' (Rom. viii. 4), These two sides of 
the gift of SiKauKnVij can only be separated in thought : in fact 
they are inseparable. . . . The true righteousness is one, not two 
or more. The maxim 'jnstitta alia juslificationis, sanctificationis 
alia ' is not Paul's. Paul knows nothing of an external righteous- 
ness which is reckoned without being given to man ; and the 
righteousness which faith receives is not external only, but inter- 
nal ; not imputed only, but imparted to the believer. Justification 
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and sanctificatioD may be distinguished by tfac student as are the 
arterial and Dcn'ous systems ia the human body ; but in the living 
body they are coincident and inseparable." 

1 think thai, so far as justification is a judicbl act foUonrtng upon 
repentance and (aith, it b regarded by Paul as the initial stage of 
a condition of actual inward righteousness, which is to develop 
itself in the believer's experience as fruit from seed. (Comp. 
Lips. Hand-Corn. £p. lo Rom. Einl. p. 8».) Hence I differ from 
Professor Brace (5/. Paul's CotKepHon of CkriUianity, p. 158 ff., 
Amer. ed.), who claims that the two aspects of justification are 
separately treated by Paul in Romans. He says : " He does not 
refer to the subjective aspect of faith as a renewing power till he 
has finished his exposition of the doctrine of justification. He 
takes up faith's hinction in establishing a vital union with Christ 
in the sixth chapter. . . . Does not this amount to the exclusion 
of faith's sanctifying function from the grounds of justification ? " 
I think not. For, as Professor firuce admits, Paul already alludes 
to the subjective aspect of justification in the opening of the fifth 
chapter. Being justified, we have peace with God, joy m hope of 
gloiy, in tribulation, and in God himselfl But, what is more to 
the point, Paul, in the third and fourth chapters, does not treat 
of the operation of justification. His main point is the essential 
quality of justification, as being by faith and not by works of the 
law. When he does take up the operation of justification in ch. vi., 
he treats the two aspects in combination. He does not confine 
himself to what follows justification. He begins with the death to 
sin. ^Vith Christ we die to sin ; we are raised up with him unto a 
walk in newness of life. Union with hira by the likeness of his 
death implies union with him by the likeness of his resurrection. 
Our old man was crucified with him, that the body of sin might 
be done away, that so we should no longer be in bondage to 
sin. " But if we died with Christ, we believe that we shall also 
live with hira (here, not only hereafter) j knowing that Christ, 
being raised from the dead, dieth no more ; death no more 
hath dominion over him. For the death that he died, he died 
unto sin once for all: but the life that he liveth, he liveth unto 
God. liven so reckon ye also yourselves to be dead unto sin, 
but alive unto God in Christ Jesus." Comp. " be found in him " 
(Phii.iii.9). 

(1) In our pa.ssage Paul represents the righteousness of faith 
as a real righteousness in the believer. It is not founded upon 
human merit; it is not a righteousness of legal obedience. Ii 
proceeds from God and comes to man through faith in Christ 
(vs. 9). It is not perfect (vs. 13-14). None the less it is an 
actual righteousness in the man. Justification contemplates right- 
ness — right living, feeling, and thinking, Failh is not a substi- 
tute for this tightness. It is its generative principle; its informing 




quality. God's plan of salvation is not intended to effect, by a 
mere legal adjustment, something which cannot be an actual fact. 
It is not true that God practically gives up the possibility of right- 
eous men, and merely allows the perfect righteousness of Jesus 
Christ to stand for it. God's intent is to make men personally 
righteous. Paul does not teach, nor is it anywhere taught in 
.Scripture, that the requirement of personal righteousness is ful- 
lilled for man by some one else, and that man has only to accept 
this substitute by faith. Rather Paul declares explicitly that God 
predestined his children ' to be conformed to the image of his 
Son' (Rom. viii. 29). 

I shall not enter upon the discussion of the meaning of StKaiovv, 
since the question does not turn upon that. It nuy be concedetl 
that the dominant sense of that word is forensic, ' to declare or 
pronounce righteous," Tliat thai sense can be vindicated in every 
instance, I very much doubt. (See E. P. Gould on " Paul's Use 
of UfLai^v," Amer. Journ. of Tfieol. vol. i. No. i, and W. A. Stevens 
in vol. i. No. 3.) But, that question apart, it should be noted that 
the sense of a declared or imputed righteousness, if it belong to 
8iKauxn!«7 at all, is peculiar to Paul. Elsewhere it has the meaning 
of personal rightness, or righteous quality. In the LXX it occurs 
in nine instances as the translation of *icn, ' kindness ' ; while 
T^^, 'justice,' usually translated by SiiiQuwun;, is, in nine cases, 
rendered by iAojpwJiT;, and three times by ikttK. In Mt. vi. i, 
the TR, with the later uncials and most cursives, read «A<i)/uKri»Tjk 
for Suratoo'trKi}!' ; while K' gives Soo-tr. (See Hatch, Essays in Bih- 
lUal Greek, p. 49 ff.) 

(i) This conception of a real righteousness in the believer is 
opposed to the familiar dogmatic explanation that h.Kaxoaivi\ 
niiTTtaK is not a personal but an imputed quality. According to 
this, the righteousness is not in the man, but in Christ ; and 
Christ's righteousness is imputed, or reckoned, or set down to his 
account through his faith. This imputation works no subjective 
change in the man. Il is merely placing to his account the right- 
eousness of another. He is, though not actually righteous, judi- 
cially declared to be righteous. Thus Dr. Hodge (Sjs/. Theel. 
iii. p. 144 ff.) : The imputation of the righteousness of Christ to 
a believer for his justification "does not and cannot mean that 
the righteousness of Christ is infused into the believer, or in any 
way so imparted to him as to change or constitute his moral char- 
acter. Imputation never changes the inward, subjective state of 
the person to whom the imputation is made. . . . When right- 
eousness is imputed to the believer, he does not thereby become 
subjectively righteous." Thus justification, having its foundation 
in the imputation of Christ's righteousness, is only a declarative 
act whereby a man is pronounced righteous without any actual 
righteousness in him answering to the declaration, but solely on 
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ihe ground of another's righteousness, which, in some inexpIicaMe 
way, is transferred to his credit. This is simply a legal tictii'ii 
which reflects upon the truthfulness of God, God declares a man 
righteous when he is not righteous. " To Paul," says Sabatier, 
" the word of God is always creative and full of power. It always 
produces an actual effect. In declaring a man justilied, therefore, 
it actually and directly creates in him a new beginning of right- 
eousness " {^Apostle Paul, Eng. Trans, p. 300). 

(3) This is clearly not the concepiioTi expressed in this passage. 
The righteousness of faith which Paul here desires for himself is 
a winning Christ and a being in Christ. This righteousness is first 
described generally as knowing Christ, and then, more specifically, 
as knowing the power of his resurrection and the fellowship of 
his sufferings, and being made conformable unto his death ; that 
is to say, the righteousness of God by faith is a being and dwell- 
ing in Christ in such wise as that his resurrection, his sufferings, 
his death, become actual parts of Paul's experience and active 
forces in it. Christ is not merely apprehended as an object of 
trust. He is not merely known as an objective personality. The 
believer is taken up into his life ; and his life in turn possesses the 
believer, and becomes his informing principle and prime motor. 
(See Gal. ii. 20.) 

In short, the conception of the righteousness of faith here pre- 
sented is not that of an external righteousness made over to the 
believer by a legal declaration, but that of a righteousness which is 
a real fact in the man, springing from union with the personal 
Christ. In this mystical union the life and power of Christ are 
transfused into the believer's life, so that, in a sense, the person- 
ality of Christ becomes his ; so that he can say, ' for me to live is 
Christ,' and ' not I live but Christ liveth in me.' The old man, 
the natural ego, is crucified with Christ ; the new man is raised up, 
and, in the power of Christ's risen life, walks in newness of life, 
in fellowship with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ. AH 
the righteousness which inheres in that perfect personality becomes 
potentially his from the moment that faith puts him into living 
connection with it All the experience of Christ's life becomes a 
fact and a power in his experience. Did Christ die to sin? He 
also dies to sin. Was Christ justified from sin by death? So 
likewise is he. Did Christ rise from the dead ? He rises firom 
the death of sin, besides sharing finally in Christ's physical resur- 
rection. The knowledge of Christ's death and resurrection is not 
merely an insight into the historical meaning of those facts. Did 
Christ suffer? The heavenly nature which he receives from Christ 
insures for him, as it did for Christ, the contradiction of sinners 
against himself. Was Christ perfected through suffering? He 
attains perfection by the same road. Does Christ live unto God ? 
He is alive unto God through Jesus Christ, and all the powers of 




him to conform 



be held that, so long 
separated from him, what- 
alvation of the human race 
s. Therefore, in order that 
s received from the Father, 
Hence he is called our 



that divine life descend upon him and work i 
him lo the image of the Son of God. 

Says Calvin {fnst. m. i) : "First, it i; 
as Christ is outside of us and we are s 
ever he has suffered and done for the s; 
is useless and without significance to u 
he may communicate to us what he ha 
he must become ours and dwell in us 
' head,' and ' the first-born among many brethren ' ; while we in 
turn are said to be ingrafted into him and to put him on, because 
whatever he possesses is nothing to us until we coalesce into one 
with him." And again (xi. lo) : "Christ, having become ours, 
makes us partakers of the gifts with which he is endowed. U'e 
do not theie/ore view him as outside 0/ us, so (hat his rightwusntss 
is imputed to us ; but because we put on himself and are ingrafted 
into his body, he has deigned to make us one with himself 
Therefore we boast that we have his righteousness." So, too, 
Luther {^Werke, Erlang. Ausg. 37, 441) -. "Christ is God's grace, 
mercy, wisdom, strength, comfort, and blessedness. I say not as 
some, causaliter; that is, that he gives righteousness, and remains 
without. For in that case righteousness is dead, nay, it is never 
given. Christ is there himself, like the light and heat of the fire, 
which are not where the sun and the fire are not." 

(4) This passage presents a conception of faith different from 
that implied in the imputative theory. According to that, faith 
is merely a medium by which the man is put into contact with 
something outside of himself — " a mere hand," as Professor Bruce 
puts it, " to lay hold of an external righteousness," According to 
Paul's teaching here, an ethical quality inheres in faith. Faith is 
a moral energy. \x"U'orks by love " (Gal. v. 6). This accords 
with Heb. xi., where faith is exhibited as the generator of moral 
heroism. Righteousness, as already observed, is effected in a 
believer hy the transfusion into him of Christ's life and character, 
not by Christ's righteousness being placed to his account. To 
assume the latter is to fall back from the gospel upon the law. 
Paul says, " not having a righteousness of my own which is of the 
law " ; but if the righteousness of faith is legally and forensically 
imputed, it is of the law. Righteousness has its roots in personal 
relation to God. Sin is more than bad conduct Bad conduct is 
only the result of personal separation and estrangement from the 
Father, God, The terrible significance of sin lies in the break 
between a human life and its divine source; and the aliainmcnt 
of righteousness is possible only through the re establishment of 
the original birth -relation, as Christ declared in the words, "Ye 
must be born anew." The mere genealogical fact of sonship must 
be translated into a living, jwrsonal relation. This is possible only 
through faith. A handbook of l.iws will not effect it. Rules wiU 
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not establish personal relations. Precepts will not put a son's 
heart into a man. He will not love to order, nor obey because 

he is bidden, nor trust because a trustworthy object is commended 
to him, nor be meek and merciful because it is right to be so. 
Being righteous is not a matter of assent to a proposition. It is 
a matter of surrender to a person. Such surrender comes about 
only through faith, because only faith has in it that element which 
draws personalities, lives, hearts together. Therefore faith does 
not count instead of righteousness. It counts as making far (cit) 
righteousness ; with a view to righteousness ; as tending to right- 
eousness, just as the com of wheat counts for the full com in the 
ear. Therein is its value. It is counted for what it is, not for 
what it is not. It is the prime agent in righteousness. The right- 
eousness which is of God becomes in man the righteousness of 
foith, because in faith, which inaugurates the vital union of the 
man with Christ, which constitutes personal and not mere legal 
relation, lie enfolded all the possibilities of righteousness. Faith 
is presumptive righteousness. It is the native clement in which 
righteousness evolves itself. Righteousness is begun, continued, 
and perfected in the exercise of the faith which holds the life in 
living contact with the personal source of holiness ; in the trust 
and self- surrender which make possible the inpouring and appro- 
priation of all heavenly forces. " VVilh the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness" (Rom.x. lo). In Christ the believer ifci-omw 
the righteousness of God (z Cor. v. zi). " Faith is that temper 
of sympathetic and immediate response to another's will which 
belongs to a recognised relation of vital communion. It is the 
spirit of confident surrender which can only be justified by an 
inner identification of life. Faith is the power by which the con- 
scious life attaches itself to God ; it is an apprehensive motion of 
the living spirit by which it intensifies its touch on God ; it is 
an instinct of surrender by which it gives itself up to the fuller 
handling of God ; it is an affection of the will by which it presses 
up against God, and drinks in divine vitality with quickened 
receptivity" (Henry Scott Holland, in Lux Miindi, pp. 17, 18). 
There is no true faith in Christ without the indwelling of Christ. 
Paul makes the latter the criterion of the former (z Cor. xiii, 5). 
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rv. 1] VARIOUS EXHORTATIONS TO UNIT\". ETC. 1 39 

IV, 1-9, VARIOUS EXHORTATIONS TO UNITY, JOT, 
FORBEARANCE, TRUSTFULNESS, PRATER, ATTEN- 
TION TO ALL VIRTUES, AND THE PRACTICE OF 
ALL THAT THET HAVE LEARNED FROM PAUL; 
WITH ASSURANCES OF THE PRESENCE, GUAR- 
DIANSHIP. AND PEACE OF GOD 

In vieiv of this glorious future, do you, my brethren beloved, 
iontirtue steadfast in the Lord. I learn that Euodia and Syntyche 
are at variance. I beseech them to be reconciled; and I entreat 
you, Synsygus,wAo are justly so named, to use your influence to this 
end; for those women were my helpers in the gospel work, along 
with Clement and other faithful laborers. Rejoice in the Lord, 
always. I repeat it, rejoice. Let all men see your forbearing 
spirit; and in no case be anxious, for the Lord is at hand. Com- 
mit every matter to God in prayer, and pray always with thankful 
hearts ; and God's peace which, better than any human device, can 
lift you above doubt and fear, shall guard your hearts and thoughts 
in Christ Jesus. Finally, my brethren, take account of everything 
that is venerable, just, pure, lovely, and of good report — in short, 
of whatever virtue there is, and of whatever praise attaches to it. 
Practise what you have learned from me, and the God of peace 
shall be with you. 

1. MTTc 'so that'; 'accordingly.' (Comp. Mt. xii. 12 ; Rom. 
vii.4,12; iCor.xv,58; Phil. ii. la.) Connected immediately 
with iii. ao, zi ; but through those verees with the whole of 
ch. iii., since in heavenly citizenship are gathered up all the 
characteristics which Paul in that chapter has commended to his 
readers. This verse may therefore be regarded as the proper 
conclusion of ch. iii. 

(ViiroftTTot : ' longed for.' A hint of the pain caused by his 
separation from them. Only here in N.T. (Comp. Clem, ad 
Cor. Ixv.) The verb itniroOiiv occurs mostly in Paul. (Sec Rom, 
i, II ; 2 Cor. v. 2 ; Phil. i. 8, ii. 26.) 'EmiroOia only in Rom. xv. 
23. "Ettiira^o-K, 2 Cor. vii. 7, II, (See on i. 8.) 

Xapa Kui oTiifMivK liou : ' my joy and crown.' (Comp. i Thess. 
ii. 19.) Xapa by metonymy for Uie subject of joy. Snt/wvo* in 
class, mostly of the woven crown — the chaplet awarded to the 
victor in the games ; a wreath of wild olive, green parsley, bay, or 
pine ; or the garland placed on the head of a guest at a banquet. 
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(See A/Aen. \v. p. 685 j Aristoph. AcA. 636 ; Plat- Sj>mJ>. 212.) 
So mostly in N.T., though cttc^^m occurs with }y>v<rovv (Apoc, 
xiv. 14). The kingly crown is SuiSij/ua, found only in Apoc. The 
distinction is not strictly observed in Hellenistic Greek, (See 
Trench, Syn. xxiil) Neither x^a nor <n(i)iai'os applied to the 
Philippians is to be referred to the future, as Calv., Alf. They 
express Paul's sense of joy and honor in the Christian fidelity of 
bis readers. (Comp. Sir. i. 1 1, xxv. 6.) 

ODT-K ai-^Ktri : 'so stand fasL' ' So,' as I have exhorted you, 
and as becomes citizens of the heavenly commonwealth. Not, 
'so as ye do stand,' as Beng., Calv. For trr^Ktrt see on i. 27. 
The particle aim with the imperative retains its consecutive force, 
but instead of a /act consequent upon what precedes, there is a 
consequent exhortation. 

iv Kvpim : With the exception of Apoc. xiv. 1 3 only in Paul, who 
uses it more than forty times. See on it XptanS 'l^trm' (i. i). 
Denoting the sphere or element in which steadlastness is to be 
exhibited. {Comp. i Thess. iii. 8.) 

ayumjToi : repeated with afiectionale emphasis. 
E, 17, Cop., Syr,"*, »dd ^u. 

Two prominent women in the church are urged to become 
reconciled to each other. 

2. ESoSi'ui' — 'SvvTi'xnv: 'Euodia — Syntyche.' Not ' Euodias,' 
as A.V. Both are female names ; see avrai^ (vs. 3). Both occur 
in inscriptions, and there are no instances of masculine forms. 
The activity of the Macedonian women in cooperating with Paul 
appears from Acts xvii. 4, ii. 

I am a little doubtful, however, lu to Lightlbot's view that & higber social 
influence wu auigned to the female sex in Macedonia than wat common 
among the civilised natiDiis of anCiquitjr. I fail to find Rny notice of this 
elsewhere. LighlF.'i inference is drawn wholly from inscriptions which do 
not appear to be decisive. Pot example, all the inscriptions which he 
cite* to show that manuments in honor of women were erected by pnblic 
bodies, distinctly indicate Roman influence. The names are Roman, and 
petpeluale the memory of diflcrenl Roman gtntn, a point which would 
nataially be emphasised in a Roman colauia distant from the mother city. 
His assertion, moreover, that the active real of Macedonian women is 
without a paiallel in the apostle's history elsewhere, seems open to quel- 
tion in the ligbt of Ibe closing siluutions of the Episllc to (be Romans. 
Klopper thinks that the names Euodia and Syntycbe renrtsent [wo women 
in each of whose booses a separate congregation assembled, the one Jewi^- 
Christian and the other Gentile-Girtstian. Lipsius thinks this poa»ble. For 
lome of the fanciful interpretations of these two names, see Introd. vL 
Thco. Mop. mentions a story he hnd heard to the elTecl that they were a 
married puir, the latter name being Syntycbes, and that the husband was 
the converted jailer of Philippi. The climax is reached by Hitzig (AViA 
faulin. Br, 5 fT.), who afbrms that Euodia and Syntyche were reproductions 
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of the palriirchs Asher itn<] GsJ; llieir sen having been changeil in the 
liansitiun from one language to the uther; anij tbat they lepretent the 
Greek anJ the Roman elements in the church. 

rapaKoXu} : ' I exhort.' See on jrapoitATiKs (li. i). The repeti- 
tion of the word emphasises Ilie separate exhortation to each. 

TO uvTo >t>poviiv : ' to be of the same mind.' (See on ii, 2.) 

«V m'yjiifi : VVJth T. av. •jipov. Ill that accord of which the lonl 
is the bond : each individually in Christ, and each therefore at 
one with the other. 

3. vai:')'ea.' The reading Kai has almost no support. (Comp. 
Ml. XV. 17 ; Rom. iii, ig ; Philem. zo.) The preceding exhortation 
is enforced by introducing a third party. ' I have urged Euoijia 
and Syntyche to live in harmony; _)■«, and I entreat you also,' 

ipuiToi Kui at: 'I beseech thee also,' "Epur^i' originally ' to 
question," as I.k. xxii. 68 ; Jn. ix. 21. Only in that sense in class, 
"The meaning ' to entreat ' belongs to later Greek. Thus rendered, 
it usually signifies to ask a person ; not to ask a thing of a person ; 
and to ask a person to lio ; rarely to give. See Trench, Syn. xl. ; 
but his distinction between tpurrav and alruv does not hold. (See 
Ezra Abbot, T/ie Authorship of fhe Fourth Gospel and Other 
Critieai Essays. ) 

•frqrnt Siivfvyc : ' SjTizygus, who art rightly so named.' The 
A.V. 'yoke-fellow,' gives the correct sense of the proper name, 
and yvijcric marks the person addressed as one to whom the name 
is justly applied. (See on yvrtatuK, ii. so. Comp. inpulvyuvvTi^, 
2 Cor. vi. 14.) It is true that this proper name has no tonfitma- 
tion from inscriptions ; but such descriptive or punning names are 
very common, as Onesimus, Chrestus, Chresimiis, Onesiphortis, 
Symphorus, etc. 

The atlcmpli to identify the perion refeited to are numerous, and the 
l)est are only gueSKa. Clem. Alo., Faul'l own ivifc; Cht., the huiband ot 
htrjther of EuoHia or Syntyche; Lighlf.. Epaphroditus. But it ii improli- 
able that Paul would have written thus in a letter of whieh Epaph. was tlic 
beatet. Others, Timothy or Silai; Ellic. and De W„ the chief biihop at 
Phibppi. Wieael., Christ; ral introducing a prayer. 

(TwXAn/iiSni'ou avToit: 'help those (women).' Lit, 'take hold 
with.' Assist them in reconciling their differences. (Comp. 
Lk. V. ,.) 



u'rivts : 'inasmuch as they.' See on ativa (iii. 7). Not as 
A.V. ' who.' The double relative classifies them among Paul's 
helpers, and gives a reason why Synzygus should promote their 
reconciliation. 
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iruvri$\titTav /loc : ' they labored with me.' The verb only here 
and i. 27, on which see note. It indicates an activity attended 
with danger and suffering, (Comp, 1 Thess. ii. 2,) 

iv Tui (MiyytAi'if) : the Sphere of their labors, (Comp. Rora. i. 9 ; 
I Thess. iii. 2.) 

ftfTa itti KX^/ievTM : Construe with tnji-ijfl. ' Who labored with 
me in the gospel along with Clement and others,' The position 
of Kol between the preposition and the noun is unusual, and shows 
that the force of the preposition extends over the whole clause. 

Lighlf. takes wt4 KXit». with auWai^. According lo Ihis. Paul cills 
upon aemenl and Ihc test whose nanieB are in Ihe booli of Ufc lo htlp the 
women. But the reUtivc clause ur rd Mlt^, etc., auociiites itscif more 
naturally with itii>>i)9. Paul give* thU cciolidenCial coramiision to one pcr- 
ton, and not to an indefinite number. 

Philippi was probably the scene of the labors referred to, since 
Paul speaks of them as familiarly known. Clement appears to 
have l>een a I'hilippian Christian who assisted in the foundation 
of the church at Philippi, This is suggested by Tic konrHy, 

The allempC to identify him with Gcment of Rome, which orieinatcd 
with Origen (/n Jnaita. i. 29), is generally abandoned. (See I.igtiir. 
Camm. p. 168 ff.; Ungen, Geukuhti der KSmiuhen fCirthe, Bd, i. S. S4; 
Molier, Kirtktngachiihte, i. 89: Salmon's arL "QeniEQ* Romanus" in 
Smith and VVace, Diil. Ckn. Bisg.') 

(TwepySv: Comp. ii. 25. Only once in N.T. outside of Paul's 
letters. (Sec 3 Jn. 8.) 

<uv TO ovojiara. iv ^ifikia l^unji : ' whose names are in the book of 
life.' Supply ivri, not cir), ' may they be,' as Beng., who says, " they 
seem lo have been already dead, for we generally follow such with 
wishes of that sort." The names are in the book of life, though 
not mentioned in the apostle's letter. The expression j3i^Xo$ or 
fiipXiw riji (uiijt in N.T. is pecuh'ar to Apoc. This is the only 
exception, and the only case in which {ui^t occurs without the 
article. (See Apoc. iii. 5, xiii. 8, xvii. 8, xx. 12, 15, xxi. 7, xxii. 
19.) It is an O.T. metaphor, drawn from the civil list or register 
in which the names of citizens were entered. The earliest refer- 
ence to it is Ex. xxxii. 32, (Comp. Is. iv. 3 ; Ezek. xiii. 9 ; Dan. 
xii. I.) To be enrolled in the book of hfe is to be divinely 
accredited as a member of God's commonwealth (comp. Lk. 
X. zo), so that the expression falls in with to iroAircufui iv oupavoTs 
(iii. 20). To be blotted out from the book of Ufc (Ex. xxxii. 3a, 
33 ; Ps. Ixix. 28) is to be disfranchised, cut off from fellowship 
with the living God and with his kingdom. The phrase was also 
in use by Rabbinical writers. (See VVctst.) Thus in the Targum 
on Ezek. xiii. 9: "In the book of eternal life which has been 
written for the just of the house of Israel, they shall not be written." 
Any reference to the doctrine of predestination is entirely out of 
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place. Flacius, cit. by Mey., justly observes that it is not fatalis 
quaedam eUctio which is pointed to, but that they are described 
as written in the book of life because possessing the true right- 
eousness which is of Christ. 



Exhortations to the Church at Large 

4. xatpcTc : * rejoice ' ; the keynote of the epistle. Not * fare- 
well.* (See on iii. i.) 

vdvTOT€ : With a look at the future no less than at the present, 
and at the possibility of future trials. Only as their life shall be 
ev Kvpiw will they have true joy. 

voXlv cpw : * again 1 will say it.* As if he had considered all 
the possibilities of sorrow. * In spite of them all, I will repeat it 
— rejoice.* 

Not as Beng., joining wdyroTe with the second x^^P^^i * again I will say, 
always rejoice.' 

5. TO cTTiciiccs v/xwv I * your forbearance.* From cticd?, * reason- 
able * ; hence, * not unduly rigorous.* Aristot. Nich, Eth, v. 10, 
contrasts it with ajcpiPoSiKaLo^, 'severely judging.* The idea is, 

* do not make a rigorous and obstinate stand for what is your just 
due.* Coijip. Ign. E/>/i. x., d^eAc^oc avrCtv €vp€Otofi€v rfj iiruiKtin: 

* I^t us show ourselves their brothers by our forbearance.* 

'Erieticijj in X.T., I Tim. iii. 3; Tit. iii. 2, where it is joined with Afiaxos; 

1 Pet. ii. 18; Jas. iii. 17, with dyadbs and eureiOifis. ^ExieUeia, Acts xxiv. 4; 

2 Cor. X. I ; the latter with Tpavrris. LXX, ^rieiin^t, Ps. Ixxxvi. (Ixxxv.) 5 : 
iwi€lK€ta^ Sap. ii. 19; 2 Mace. ii. 22; 3 Mace. iii. 15. *Eti€ik(osj not in 
N.T., I Sam. xii. 22; 2 K. vi. 3; 2 Mace. ix. 27. The neuter adjective with 
the article = the abstract noun iruUeia. (Comp. rd xPV<^'^^^j Rom. ii. 4; 
T& ymipbv^ I Cor. i. 25.) 

Mey. remarks that the disposition of Christian joyfulness must 
elevate men quite as much above strict insistence on their rights 
and claims as above solicitude. 

Tracrtv av^po)7roi9 : Not to your fellow-Christians only. 

6 Kvpuy; eyyus : * the Lord is near.* For icuptos, see on ii. 11. 
In the Gospels usually * God.* In Paul mostly * Christ,* and more 
commonly with the article (Win. xix. i). The phrase expresses 
the general expectation of the speedy second coming of Christ. 
Comp. Mapai^ d^ci (i Cor. xvi. 22), * the I^rd will come,* or *the 
I>ord is here.* See also Jlom. xiii. 12 ; Jas. v. 8. 'Eyyus, of time. 
The connection of thought may be either with what precedes, or 
with what follows ; i.e, the near approach of Christ may be regarded 
as a motive to either forbearance or restfulness of spirit. Most 
modern expositors connect with the former, but the thought pro- 
ceeds upon the line of the latter. Apart from this fact there is 
nothing to prevent our connecting 6 Kvp, iy. with both, as Al£ 
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and Eliic. ' Be forbearing ; the Lord is at hand who will right all 
wrongs and give to each his due. Be not anxioas. The Lord is 
at hand. Why be concerned about what is so soon to pass away? 
The Lord's coming will deliver you from al! earthly care.' (Comp. 
1 Cor. vii. 29-31.) 

Some of the «BrU«r inlerpreten, taking iyyit in b local kiim, explain 
of Ihe perpetual ticarncuof Clitist: a> Mt. xivjii. 10 (Aug.). Other>,Uking 
idpioi = ■ God,' of Ihe helpful presence of God's providence; as I's. xtadv. 
iS, cxix. 151, cxlv. iS (un E., CbIov., KilO- But (his does not accord with 
the Pauline uuge of nipiot. 

6. ^ijSJv /lepi^vSre ; 'in nothing be anxious.' Mepi^v^v occurs 
most frequently in the Gospels. In Paul only here and i Cor. 
From the root fitp or /lap, which appears in the Homeric ntpfiripiC- 
tiv, ' to be anxious," ' to debate anxiously.' The verb may mean 
either ' to be full of anxiety,' or ' to ponder or brood over.' In 
N.T, usage it does not always involve the idea of worry or 
anxiety. See, for inst., i Cor. vii. 32, xii. 25 ; Phil. ii. ao. In 
other cases that idea is emphasised, as here, Mt. xili. 22 ; Lk. 
X. 41. (See Prellwitz, Elymot. W'orUrb. d. giieeh. Sprache, siib 
/itpyira; Schmidt, Synon. 86, 3; W.Sl, on Mt. vi. 25.) The 
exhortation is pertinent always to those who live the life of faith 
(t Pet. V. 7), and acquired additional force from the expectation 
of the speedy coming of the Lord. 

iy travrX : ' in everything,' Antithesis to ^iijSiv. The formula is 
found only in Paul. Not ' on every occasion,' supplying mufiiji 
(see Eph. vi. 18), nor, as Ril., including the idea of time; oor, 
as Vulg., ' in omni otalione ct obsecratione,' construing mitTt with 
irpoo-. K. StijCT. Praj'er is to include all our interests, small and 
great. Nothing is too great for God's power ; nothing too small 
for his fatherly care. 

Tg irpotreuxfl tai ts Stijirn : ' by prayer and supplication.' The 
(or your') prayer and the supplication appropriate to each case. 
In N.T. the two words are joined only by Paul. (See Eph.vi. 18; 
I Tim. ii. i, v. 5 ; LXX ; Ps. vi. 10, Iv. [liv.] a.) For the distinc- 
tion, see on i. 4. The dative is instrumental. 

pxia. ivyipLparr'axf i ' with thanksgiving.' The thanksgiving is to 
go with the prayer, in everything (corap. Col. iii. 1 7) ; for although 
the Christian may not recognise a particular ground of thanks- 
giving on the special occasion of his prayer, he has always the 
remembrance of p.ist favors and the consciousness of present 
blessings, and the knowledge that all things are working together 
for good for him (Rom. viii. 28). This more comprehensive 
application of iv-x^piarvi may explain the absence of the article, 
which appears with both irpaafa^^^ and hrlyra., and which Paul uses 
with c^xof). in only two instances (i Cor. xiv. 16 ; 3 Cor. iv, 15), 
where the reason is evident. Rilliet observes that the Christian, 
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" being, as it were, suspended between blessings received and 
l)k-ssings hoped for, should always give thanks and always aslc. 
Remembrance and supplication are ihe two necessary elements 
of every Christian prayer." Tiianksgiving expresses, not only ihe 
spirit of gratitude, but the spirit of submission, which excludes 
anxiety, because it recognises in the will of God the sum of its 
desires. So Calv., " Dei voluntas votorum nostronim summa est." 
Paul lays great stress upon the duty of thanksgiving. (See Rom. 
i. ji, xiv. 6; 2 Cor. i. 11, iv. 15, ix. 11, iz ; Eph. v, 10; Col. 
i. 3 : 2 Thess. i. 3.) 

TO airij/MiTa l/iuv : ' your requests.' Only here ; Lk. xxiii. 24 ; 
I Jn, V. ij. According to its termination, aiTTj/ia is 'a thing 
requested,' and so in all ihe N.T. instances. Vulg. ' petitiones.' 
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yvu>ptliiT$m : 'be declared 'or 'made known,' (See on i. 12.) 
As if God did not know them. (Comp. Mt. vi, 8.) 

irjws rtiv Stur^ Not merely '/to God,' but implying intercourse 
with God, as well as the idea of direction. (Sec on ii. 30 ; and 
comp. Mt, xiii, 56 ; Mk. vi. 3, ix. 16 ; Jn. i. i ; i Cor. xvi, 6.) 

7. Kui : Consecutive ; ' and so.' 

7 tlpifri} Toij 0cou: 'the peace of God." Only here in N.T. 
Comp. u Ocot T^s iip^irri<i (vs. 9), Not the objective peace wi'fA 
God, wrought by justification (Rom. v. i [Chr., Theoph,, Aug.]) ; 
nor the favor of God (Grot.) ; nor peace with one another 
(l~hdrt.. Lips.), since mutual peace cannot dissipate anxiety ; but 
the inward peace of the soul which comes from God, and is 
grounded in God's presence and promise. It is the fruit of 
believing prayer; "the companion of joy" (Beng.). Of course 
such peace implies and involves the peace of reconciliation with 
God. In the hearts of those who are reconciled to God throujjh 
faith in Christ, the peace of Christ rules (Col. iii. 15), As mem- 
bers of the heavenly commonwealth (iii. ao), they are in a king- 
dom which is "righteousness and peace and joy" (Rom, xiv. 17). 
"The God of hope," to whom their expectation is directed, fills 
them " with all joy and peace in believing" (Rom. xv. 13). They 
are not disquieted because they know that "all things are working 
together for good to them that love God" (Rom. viii- j8), 

7 viKptxoTwa TTovTo voCv I ' whlch siitpasseih every thought (of 

'se above,' 'overtop,' 'surpass,' sec 

t common in N.T. Only four times 

13. Paul has been enjoining the 

:umstances as a safeguard against 

2 that the peace of God surpasses 



man).' for vnrtp^civ, ' 
ii. 3, iii. 8. The verb is 
in Paul, and once in i Pet. ii 
duty of prayer under all ci; 

anxiety. Henre this a.isurarn 
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cnery human tho':;!ht or de\-ice as a means of ins-iring Iranquillily 
of heart. The [»rfx:es.ses and combinati jns of h-jman reasoning 
result only in continued doubt and anxiety. Mere reason cannot 
find a way out of i>erplexity. ITie mysterious deahngs of Gxl 
present problems which it cannot solve, and which only multiply 
its doubts and questionings. Within the sphere of Ciod's i>eace 
all these are dismissed, and the spirit rests in the Lord, even 
where it cannot under:>tand. A dilTerent and widely-accepted 
explanation is that of the Greek exjx^sitors : that the peace of 
(iod is so f^rcat and wonderful that it transcends the power of the 
human mind to understand it. So Ellic, Ril., Alf., £ad. .Aug. 
and 'I'heoph. add that even the angels cannot comprehend it. 
I5ut this thought has no special relevancy here, while the other 
explanation is in entire harmony with the context. Comp. also 
I (Jor. ii. 9-16. 

News is the reflective intelligence ; in Paul, mostly as related to 
ethical and spiritual matters. It is the organ of the natural moral 
consciousness and knowledge of God (Rom. i. 20, 28, vii. 23). 
It is related to vv€vfm as the faculty to the efficient power. Until 
renewed by the divine irvtvfm, it cannot exercise right moral judg- 
ment (Rom. xii. 2); and although it may theoretically approve 
what is good, it cannot conform the practice of the life to its 
theory (Rom. vii. 25). It is this which is incapable of dealing 
with the painful and menacing facts of life in such a way as to 
afford rest. 

<l>fHJvpy(T€L : * shall guard.' A promise, not a prayer, * may the 
peace of God guard,* as the Greek Fathers (Chr., however, saj-s it 
may mean either), some of the older expositors, and Vulg. *custo- 
diat.' The word, which is a military term, in the N.T. is almost 
confined to Paul. (See i Pet. i. 5.) The metaphor is beautiful 
— the peace of God as a sentinel mounting guard over a believer's 
heart. It suggests Tennyson's familiar lines : 

" Love is and was my King and I^rd, 
And will be, though as yet I keep 
Within his court on earth, and sleep 

Encompassed by his faithful guard, 

And hear at times a sentinel 

Who moves about from place to place, 
And whispers to the worlds of space, 

In the deep night, that all is well." 

All limitations of the promise, such as guarding from the power 
of Satan, from spiritual enemies, from evil thoughts, etc., are arbi- 
trary. The promise is general, covering all conceiva])]e occasions 
for fear or anxiety. " He teaches us the certain result of our 
prayers. He docs not, indeed, promise that God will deliver us 
in this life entirely from calamities and straits, since he may have 
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tlie best reasons for leaving us in this struggle of faith and patience 
witli a view to his and our greater glory at the appearing of Christ ; 
but he does promise us tliat which is greater and more desir- 
able than all the good things of this life — the peace of God" 
(Schlichling). 

Tat KupSuit i/iwc Hal Ttt vii^/iaTa v/iic ; ' your hearts and your 
thoughts.' KufiSiii in the sense of the pliysical organ is not used 
in N.T. It is the centre of willing, feeling, and thinking. Never, 
like ipvx^, to denote the individual subject of personal life, so as 
to be exchanged with the personal pronoun ; nor as irvnifia, of 
the divine principle of life in man. Like our 'heart,' it denotes 
the seat of feeling, as contrasted with intelligence (Rom. ix. 2, 
X. 1 ; 2 Cor. ii. 4, vi. 11 ; Phil. i. 7). But not this only. It is 
also the seat of mental action — intelligence (Rom. i. 21 ; Eph. i. 
18), and of moral choice (i Cor. vii. 37 ; 3 Cor. ix. 7). It gives 
impulse and character to action (Rom. vi. 17 ; Eph. vi. $). It is 
the seat of the divine Spirit (Rom. v. 5 ; a Cor. i. aa ; Gal. iv. 6), 
and the sphere of his operation in directing, comforting, establish- 
ing, etc. (Col. iii. 15 ; i Thess. iii. 13; a Thess. ii. 17, iii.5). It 
is the seat of faith (Rom. x. q), and of divine love (Rom. v. 5), 
and is the organ of spiritual praise (Col. iii. 16). 

voTJiMTa, only in Paul. Things which issue from the Kopiia ; 
thoughts, acts of the will. Hence, of Satan's ' devices ' ( a Cor, ii. 
1 1). (See 2 Cor. iii. 14, iv. 4, x. 5, xi. 3.) The two nouns are 
emphatically separated by the article and the personal pronoun 
attached to each. 

Calv.'l (liitinclion belwecn tapS. >nd we. u 'afTectioni' and 'intetli- 

j>eiice ' is UD|)iiulme. Neither lie Ihcy lu be taken as tytionymous, nor as 
a popular and aummary description of the spiritual life (Ue W.). 

iv Xptar^ 'lijaov : As so often, the sphere in which divine pro- 
tection will be exercised. This divine peace is assigned as guardian 
only to those who are in Christ (iii. 9). 

Some, ai De W., Ril., Kl., Weiu, explain ; ' Shall keep your hearts ii 
UHIBH wilk ChriM.' So Tfaeoph., Ca-rt fi^ inrtatlr a^oi) ihXi itaWot 
utrtir ir tttr^. 

8. toXmitov: 'finally.' (See on iii. i.) Introducing the con- 
clusion of the letter. No reference to iii. i, by way of resuming 
after a long digression; nor does it introduce what remains Ibr 
//ifin to do in addition to God's protecting care (DeW.), since 
there is no indication of an antithesis. It prefaces an exhortation 
parallel with vs. 4-6, containing a summary of duties, to which is 
added a promise of the presence of the God of peace. The 
exhortation is not to the cultivation of distinct virtues as such 
(so I.ulh., Calv., IScTa, Bcng.), but each virtue represents general 
righteousness r»f life viewed on a particular side, the different sides 
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l)eing successively introduced by the reiieated Zaa., and summed 
up by the twofold tl m. 

iXijO^ ■ ' true.' God is the nomi of truth. That is true in 
Ihought, word, or deed, which answers to the nature of God as 
revealed in the moral ideals of the gospel of his Son, who mani- 
fests him, and who can therefore say, ' I am the truth " {Jn. xiv. 6). 
Not to be limited to truth in speaking, as Thdrt., Beng. 

irtiura: 'reverend' or 'venerable.' Exhibiting a dignity which 
grows out of moral elevation, and which thus invites reverence. 
In class, an epithet of the gods. ' Venerable ' is the best render- 
ing, if divested of its conventional implication of age. Matthew 
Arnold (Cu*/ ami the Bible, Pref. xxii.) renders 'nobly serious," 
as opposed to kovi^, ' lacking intellectual seriousness.' 

With the enception of thii passage, atiuM occura only in the Pastorals, 
and [he kindred mtiririt only there. (See I Tim. ii. I, iiu 4. 8, It; 
Til. ii. », 7.) In LXX, of the name of God (3 Mace. vUi. Ij); of divine 
laws (3 Mace vl. 38); of the Sihbalb (z Mace. vi. ii)' of the wordi of 
wi*dom (ftov. *iii. by, of the vrords of the pare (Pcov. xv. 36). 

^aia : 'just,' In the broadest sense, not merely in relation to 
men, but according to the divine standard, satisfying all obliga- 
tions to (iod, to their neighbor, and to themselves. (Comp. 
Rom. ii. 13.) 

HyvQ. : ' pure.' Always with a moral sense. So dy^onjc {2 Cor. 
vi. 6). Not to be limited here to freedom from sins of the flesh : 
it covers purity in all departments of the life, motives as well as 
acta. In class, uyvos is ' pure," ' chaste,' in reSation to life (as of 
female purity, purity from blood-guilt), or to religious observances, 
03 of sacrifices. (See Schmidt, Synan. tSi, 11.) Both liyi^ and 
a.yios mean pure in the sense of ' sinless.' The radical dilTerence 
between them is, that ayios is 'holy,' as being set apart and 
devoted ; ayva^, as absolutely undefiled. Christ is both ayii« and 
oyrw. See on a.yia.%, i. 1. In i Jn. iii 3, dyi^ is applied to 
Christ, and uyvi^t<y to the imitation of his purity. In z Cor. xi. a, 
of virgin purity. (Comp. Clem, ad Cor. xxi.) In i Tim. v. aa, 
of moral spotlessness. In Jas. iii. 1 7, as characterising heavenly 
wisdom. 'AyvMS (Phil, i. 17), of preaching the gospel with un- 
mixed motives. 'kyv\i,av, which in L.\X is used only of ceremon- 
ial purification, has that meaning in four of the seven instances 
in N.T. (Jn. xi. 55 ; Acts xxi. 14, 26. xxiv. 18). In the others 
(Jas. iv. 8 ; i Pet. i. ai ; i Jn. iii, 3), of purifying the heart and 
soul. Neither ayvrxi, dywJnjt, nor dyrut occur in tJie Gospels. 

' kfrhi end all the kindred wordi which appear in N.T. are found in 
LXX. "AyriJMa (Num. xU. 9). not in N.T. for avniur^iii (Num. viii. 7), 
the correct reading 11 ^inaiiM. In LXX afi^i ir uwd of the oradei of 
God, of the fear <if God, of prayeti, of the heart, of wotka, of lit 
a free from cowardici " ' ' "* 
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The two following qualities appeal to the affectionate or admir- 
ing recognition of others. 

rpoai^i\TJ : ' lovely,' ' amiable.' Whatever calls forth love. Only 
here in N.'l'. In LXX in a passive sense (Sir. iv. 7, xx. 13). 

(v'tn}iui: 'fair-soiinding.' A.V. and R.V, 'of good report.' 
' Gracious,' R.V, raarg. is vague. Not merely having a fair sound 
to the popular ear, " vox et praeterea nihil," but fair-sou nding, as 
implying essential worthiness. 

Id class, of vruTds or sounds of good omen. Hence (v^ti^i, 'abslsiniag 
from inauspicious words'; 'keeping > holy Bitence.' (See JEich. Ag. 1247; 
Soph. O. C. 132.) 

A comprehensive exhortation follows, covering all possible 
virtues. 

<r Tis : ' if there be any ' : whatever there is. For the form of 
expression, comp. ii. i j Rom. xiii. 9 ; Eph. iv, 39. Not 'what- 
ever other.' 

ip*Tii : ' virtue ' ; moral excellence. In class, it has no special 
moral significance, but denotes excellence of any kind — bravery, 
rank, excellence of land or of animals. It is possibly for this rea- 
son that Paul has no fondness for the word, and uses it only here. 
Elsewhere in N.T. only by Peter, who uses it of God (i Pet. ii. 9 ; 
I Pet. i, 3), and enjoins it as a Christian quality (a Pet. i, j). It 
is found in LXX ; of Cod, Hab. iii. 3 = 8dfc ; Is. xlii. 8, 1 2, plu., 
in connection with Sofa, and xliii. ai, signifying God's attributes 
of power, wisdom, etc. ; Zech. vi. 13, of him whose name is ' the 
Branch,' and who shall receive optr^f, i.e. the attributes of sover- 
eignty; Esth. (Interpol.) xiv. 10, of the pretended attributes of 
the vain ; Sap. iv. i, of moral excellence in men. 

Lightf.'s expUnalion if ingenious and suggestive. ' Whatever value majt 
reside in your old heathen conception of viituc '; as if he weie anxiuua to 
omit no possible ground of appeal. 

imuvoi : ' praise.' If there is any praise that follows the prac- 
tice of virtue, as the praise of love (1 Cor. xiii.). Not 'that which 
is praiseworthy ' (Weiss). 

TuiJ™ \oyi(trr6c : ' these things take into account.' ' Reckon ' 
with them. " Horum rationem habetc" (Beng.). It is an appeal 
to an independent moral judgment, to thoughtfully estimate the 
value of these things. Not = •ppovtiv, as De W. ' Think on these 
things ' (A.V,, R.V,) is a feeble and partial rendering. 

He now brings the scheme of duties more clearly before them, 
and at the same time reminds them, by appealing to his own 
previous instructions and example, that he is making no new 




demands upon them. " Facit transitionem a generalibus ad 
Pauiiaa" (Beng,)- 

9. a Kai : ' those things which also.' Those things which are 
trae, venerable, etc., which a/so ye learned of me. 

Others CDSrdinale the four <a 
le»nied as leceived; as well hcari 

The four verbs form two pairs : ifiAdt-rt and iraptXa^iTt referring 
to what they had learned by leaching ; i/KavaaTi and ti&rt, by 
example. 

iliaBiTt . . . iraptXa^tTf : ' learned ' , , . ' received.' The mean- 
ings do not differ greatly, except that wapiX. adds, to the simple 
notion of learning, that of what was communicated or transmitted. 

K1. i/idO. by penonal iniittuctiDni irnpeX. as oral or epistolary Inulitions 
obtained from hini or transmilled by his delegates. Mey. renders rapiX. 
'accepleil'i but tbal sense is rare in Paul, t Cor. xv. I is duabtrol. 
I Cor. li. 13, IV. 3; Gal. i. 12; a Thess. iii. 6, signify simple reception. 
(See Lightf. on Gal. i. 12; Col. ii. 6; 1 Thess. ii. 13.) 

^Koarart Koi ctStre : ' heard and saw.' In their personal inter- 
couree with him. Not through preaching (Calv.), which has 
already been expressed. Lightf. and others explain ^11. of what 
they heard when he was absent. But all the other verbs refer to 
the lime of his presence at Philippi. 

'El' fiioi properly belongs lo ^k. and cT^., but is loosely taken 
with all four verbs. 'EfiaS. and iropcA., strictly, would require 
Trap' i/uni. 

TtpaaaiTt : ' do,' or ' practise.' A distinction between Tcpaatrav 
and iroiiiv is recognisable in some cases ; -npaaaav, ' practise,' 
marking activity in its progress, and Trmuv in its accotnplishment 
or product. The distinction, however, is not uniformly main- 
tained, and must not be pressed. (See Schmidt, Svnon. 23, and 
Trench, Syn. xcvi.) 

KoJ ; Consecutive, as vs. 7 ; ' and so.' 

Qtin 17)% tlp-iprri^ : ' the God of jjeace.' Who is the source and 
giver of peace. The phrase only in Paul and Heb. (See Rom. 
XV. 33, xvi. 20 ; 1 Thess. v, 23 ; Heb. xiii. 30.) Peace, in the 
N.T, sense, is not mere calm or tranquillity. All tme calm and 
rcstfiilness are conceived as based upon reconciliation with God, 
Christian peace implies the cessation of enmity between God and 
man (Rom. viii. 7) ; the complete harmony of the divine and the 
human wills; the rest of faith in divine love and wisdom (Is. 
xxvi. 3). God is 'the God of peace' only to those who are at 
one with him. God's peace is not sentimental, but moral. Hence 
theGodof peaceis thejaflf/jjforof the entire personality (1 Thess. 
v. 23). Accordingly ' peace ' is habitually used in connection with 
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the Messianic salvation, both in the Old and the New Testaments. 
The Messiah himself will be * peace ' (Mic. v. 5) . Peace is associ- 
ated with righteousness as a Messianic blessing (Ps. Ixxii. 7, Ixxxv. 
10). Peace, founded in reconciliation with Goil, is the theme of 
the gospel (Acts x. 36) ; the gospel is * the gospel of peace' 
(Kph. ii. 17, vi. 15 ; Rom. x. 15) ; Christ is *the Ix)rd of peace' 
(2 Thess. iii. 16), and bestows peace (Jn. xiv. 27, xvi. 33). " It 
is through (rod, as the author and giver of peace, that man is able 
16 find the harmony which he seeks in the conflicting elements of 
his own nature, in his relations with the world, and in his relations 
to God himself*' (Westcott, on Heb. xiii. 20). 

He now returns thanks for the gift which the Philippian church 
has sent him by Epaphroditus, and praises their past and present 
generosity. 

10-20 I f^reatly rejoice in the Lord because of your kind thought 
for me as shoivn in your gift; a thought which you have indeed 
entertained ail along, but have had no opportunity to carry out. 
J do not speak as though I had been in want; for J have learned 
the secret of being self-sufficient in my condition ; not that I am 
sufficient of myself, but I can do all things in Him that strength- 
eneth me. It was a beautiful thing for you thus to put yourselves in 
fellowship with my affliction ; but this is not the first time ; for in 
the very beginning, as I was leaving Macedonia, you were the only 
church that contributed to my necessities, sending supplies to me 
more than once in Thessalonica, But my chief interest is not in 
the gift itself but in the spiritual blessing which your acts of min- 
istry will bring to you. Nevertheless my need is fully met by this 
gift which Epaphroditus brought from you — this sacrifice of sweet 
odor, acceptable to God, And as you have ministered to my need, 
so God will supply every need of yours, with such bounteousness 
as befits his riches in glory in Christ Jesus. To him, our God 
and Father, be glory forever. My salutations to all the members 
of your church. The brethren who are with me send you greeting, 
and all the members of the Roman church, especially those of 
Qcsar's household. The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with 
your spirit. 

10. ixaprjv Sc ev Kvpii^ : ' but I rejoice in the Lord.' Again the 
keynote of the epistle is stnick. (See i. 18, ii. 17, 18, 28, iii. i, 
iv. 4 ; comp. Polyc. ad Phil i.) 'Ex^- • epistolary aorist. 
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11' KX'pitf : The gift, its motive, and the apostle's joy in it, were 
all within the sphere of life in Christ. The gift has its distinctive 
and choicest character for him as proceeding from their mutual 
fellowship in Christ, Thus Chr., oi KotrfUKuiv ^X'VV"' '^'7"'''i <*^ 
/SiutTiKuJ! : " I rejoice, he says, not in a worldly fashion, nor as 
over a matter of common life." 

^.'yoAuw: 'greatly.' Only here in N.T. (See LXXj i Chron. 
xxix. 9 ; Neh. xii. 43.) Notice the emphatic position. 

^8ij irori : ' now at length.' Only here and Rom. i. 10, "HSij 
marks a present as related to a past during which something has 
been in process of completion which is now completed, or some- 
thing has been expected which is now realised, Unri indicates 
indefinitely the interval of delay. With ^ the writer puts him- 
self at the point where the interval indicated by rori terminates. 
Other*, as Weiss, tender 'alteaJy once': which would be a mere refei- 

ciiue to soED^thing pa&t and now repealed. This ia precluded by Ihe con* 

tieclion. and especially by the latter part of vs. 10. 

iiii6dXtTt TO irnip i/xov ippoi/av: 'ye have revived yonr thought 
for me,' ^AvtB. is transitive, and to wt. ifi. ^p. is accusative of 
the object, Vou caused your thought for me to sprout and bloom 
afresh, like a tree putting out fresh shoots after the winter. So 
Weiss, Lips,, Lightf,, De W. 

Other!, M Mey.. Kl., Ellic, Alt., Beet, regard the verb n» intransitive. 
Id that caie either ri ir. tu. must be taken as pccus. of the obj. after •tpt'., 
'yc revived to think of that which concerned me,' which is awkward and 
improbable; or ri if>p. ir, i/i. must be taken t» the occus. of reference, 
'ye revived as regarded the thinking concerning me.' According to this 
the following clause would mon, 'ye took thought concerning the taking 
thought for me.' The only serious objection urged against the trans* ' 
seme of intS. is that it seems to make the revival of interest dependen 
tbe will of the Pbilippians, and thut implies a reproach. But this '■ ■■■ 
ing a point. Paul simply says: ' I rejoice that, when the opporti 
mitLed, you directed your thought towards me and sent me a gift wdich 
circDQutances had prevented your doing twrore,' That no reproach i* 
implied is evident from the following words. 'AiadiWur only here in N.T. 
In LXX, transitively, Eiek. jivii. 14; Sir. i. 18, li. 2z, I. 10, 

tip ia: ' wherein,' or ' with reference to which ' ; namelj', the 
matter of my welfare, Yirlp {inov) emphasises the personal inter- 
est ; ^Tri merely marks a reference to the matter in question. 

(mi : Besides your ivaBdkXav at the favorable opportunity, you 
were 'a/w' concerned all the time until the opportunity occurred. 

litipovtiTt : imperfect tense : ' ye were all along taking thought.' 
Every possible suggestion of reproach is removed by this. 

^KaipiirrOt Si : ' but ye were lacking (all the while you were thus 
taking thought) opportunity.' The verb (only here in Bib.) refers 
to the circumstances which had prevented them from sooner 
sending their gift ; either lack of means, or want of facilities for 
transmitting the contribution, etc. 
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There is a possibility of their misunderstanding his expression 
of joy to mean merely satisfaction at the relief of his personal 
needs. He will guard this. 

11, oux Zn : ' not to say that," or ' I do not say that.' A dis- 
tinctively N.T. formula. (See Jn. vi. 46, vii. 32; 2 Cor. i. 24, 
ill. 5.) In class. 'not only'; or, when not followed by a second 
clause, ' although." 

*rifl' SiirripiiiJiv Xiyiu : ' I speak according to want ' ; (>. ' as if I 
were in a stale of want.' Lightf. aptly, ' in language dictated by 
want.' Comp. kut' tpidiav, «ara fccroSofiai', ii. 3. "Vtrripyjan, only 
here and Mk. xii. 44. He does not deny the want itself, but the 
want as the motive and measure of his joy. 

lyi yap i^doK ; ' for I have learned." The aorist for the per- 
fect. See on lXa0oy, iii. 12 (Burt. 46, 55). 'I'he tuition has 
extended over his whole experience up to the present. 'Eyiu 
emphasises his personal relation to the matter of want. ' /, so far 
as my being affected by want.' 

iv ole ti/u. : ' in the stale in which 1 am.' Not as A.V. and R.V., 
' in whatever state I am,' but in all the circumstances of the pres- 
ent. For tlvai or yiWirAit iv, see Mk, v. 2$ ; Lk. xxii. 41 ; i Cor. 
XV. 1 7 ; I Thess. ii. 6, v. 4. 

alrapKrpi ' self-sufficing.' Only here in N.T. ; LXX; Sir. xl. 
18 ; avTapKtia, 2 Cor. ix. 8 ; t Tim. vi. 6. Avro^Kcui is an inward 
self- sufficing, as opposed to the lack or the desire of outward 
things. Comp. I'lat. Tim. 33 D, ^yi/iTaTa yap avro o fui-fltif 
aurapKtt of a/j.tivoi' IcriaQai fiUkXay t) npocr&it SXXaiv: "For the 

Creator conceived that a being which was self-sufficient would be 
far more excellent than one which lacked anything." It was a 
favorite Stoic word. See on vaXirivfaBf, \. 27. It expressed the 
doctrine of that sect that man should be sufficient unto himself 
for all things, and able, by the power of his own will, to resist 
the force of circumstances. Comp. Seneca, De Vita Beala, 6, 
addressed to Gallio : " lleatus est praesentibus, qualiacunque sunt, 
conlentus." A list of interesting paralls. in VVetst. Paul is not 
self-sufficient in the Stoic sense, but through the power of a new 
self — the power of Christ in him. (Comp. i Cor. iii. 5.) 

He proceeds to explain iv oU . . . avripKrp in detail. The 
i/uiSov is developed by otSa and ^t^in^/uit. 

12. oiSa : ' I know,' as the result of having learned. (See on 
i. 19. 25-) 

itui TaTTftvouirOat: ' also how to be abased." Kol connects rajr. 
with the preceding more general statement, i/i. . . . ourop. tlv. 
TiiKiTOMrflai ; ' to be brought low," with special reference to the 
abasement caused by want. Not in the spiritual sense, which is 
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all but universaJ in N.T. The usual antithesis of Tavuvovv is lipovv. 
(See 2 Cor. xi. ^ ; Phil. ii. 8, 9 ; i Pet. v. 6.) Here the antithesis 
is rtpuratvav, contrasting abundance witb the want implied in ran-. 

otSa.Kiu irtpuTiTtvtiv : 'and I know how to abound.' OiSu is 
repeated for emphasis. Htpur., ' to be abundantly furnished.' 
Not 'to have superlluity,* as Calv. Paul says, 'I know how to 
be abased and not crushed ; to be in abundance and not exalted.' 
(Comp. 3 Cor. iv. 8, 9.) 

(I* warn Kai iy iraffiv : ' in everything and in all things.' It) all 
relations and circumstances. In every particular circumstance, 
and in all circumstances generally, "In Allem und Jedem." 
(Comp. 2 Cor. xi. 6.) For iv Triaiv, comp. Col. i. 18, iii. 11 ; 
I Tim. iii. 1 1 ; Heb. xiii. 18. Paul more commonly uses iv ravrl. 
Both adjectives are neuter, after the analogy of ols (vs. 11). 

Such interpretations of ir raurl as ' ubique ' (Vulg., Calv., Beu) ; 01 
leference \o time (Chr.) ; or, taking rarrl as neuter, sntt waair u mucu- 
line (Lulh., Ileng.), are fnnciful. 

fitfimjfiai : ' I have been initiated.' R.V., ' I have learned the 
secret.' In class., mostly in the passive, of initiation into the 
Greek mysteries, as the Eleusinian. (See Hdl. ii. 51 ; Plat. Gorg. 
497 C ; Aristoph. lYiif. 846 ; Jiuit. 158.) In a similar sense, 
LXX ; 3 Mace. ii. 30. The kindred word/iuorijpioi' is common in 
Paul of the great truths hidden from eternity in the divine coun- 
sels, and revealed to believers (Eph. iii. 3, 4, 9 ; Col. i. 36, ii. 3, 

etc.). Comp. Ign. Eph. xii., llatrAou cru/i/iwrrai riiv ^yuur/in-oi' : 

" associates in the mysteries with Paul who has been sanctified." 
Connect iv rrax. K. iv Trair. adverbially with /"/ii5., while the infini- 
tives depend on iu/j-v. Thus : ' In everything and in all things I 
have been instructed to be full,' etc. 

Others, as De W., Lips., EUic, while connecting in irnr. (. i» rSir. with 
fufiO. ai above, make the following inrmitive« simply explicative; while that 
in which Paul has t>een instructed is tepiesented by it ttarri, etc. The 
objection urged against this is that tivtiiSai appears to be habilually can- 
strueil, either with the accusative of the thing, the dative, or, rarely, with 
the infinitive; though there is one instance of its construction with a 
preposition, ta-ri {3 Macc. IL 30). This objection is not formidable, and 
is relieved by our rendering. 

xoprofetrftu : ' to be full.' The verb, primarily, of the feeding 
and fattening of animals in a stall. Comp. Apoc. xix. zi, of 
feeding birds of prey with the flesh of God's enemies. In Synop., 
of satisfying the hunger of the multitude (Mt. xiv. 20 and paralls.). 
In Mt. V. 6 ; Lk. vi. 21, of satisfying spiritual hunger. 

vaTtpu<r0ai : ' to suffer need.' From ijirrtpov, ' behind." The 
phrasS ' to fall behind ' is popularly used of one in straitened 
circumstances, or in debt. It is applied in N.T. to material defi- 
ciency (Lk. XV. 14; Jn. ii. 3) ; and to moral and spiritual short- 
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coming (Rom, iii. 33 ; i Cor. viii. 8 ; Heb. xii. 15). The middle 
voice {nut pass, as Thay.) indicates ihc/te/ing of the pressure of 
want, as Lk. xv. 14 ; Rom. iii. 33 ; a Cor. xi. 8. The mere /nc/ 
of want is expressed by the active voice, as Mt xix. 20 ; Jn. ii. 3. 
In 2 Cor. xii. 11, Paul says that he was in no respect behind the 
' extra super ' apostles ; ouScv vor^ijira, expressing the fad of his 
equality, not his sense of it. 

.Sees 



13. ititna Xa-}(yo : ' I Can do all things.' Not only all the things 
just mentioned, but everything. 

'I^X^"" """l the kindred word* dx*'. I'Xi'pi'. »« not of frequent 
occurrence in Paul. The meanings of Ux^ b'x' iira/ut (>ee irSuiraiuiSm) 
often run logelher, u do those of Siniu' and iripycia. (See on iii. 21.) 
The general diilinclion, however, ii that I'X'^t is imlwelling power put 
forth or emlKHlted, cither aggressively, or bi an obstacle to resistance; 
physical power organised, or wurking under individual diiectian, An army 
and a failresi are iKith l^xvpAi. The power inhering in the magistrate, 
which it put forth in laws or judicial decisions, is tirxifi and makes the 
edicts Ijxvfii, * valid,' and bard to resist Adrsfui is rather the indwelling 
power or virtue which comes to manifestation in Iffx^'' (^ee Schmidt, 
S/non. 148, 3, 4, 5.) For the accus. with iaxvtir, comp. Gal. v. 6. 

(V rtj) iySirvaiioZvri fit: 'in him that strengtheneth me," or, more 
literally, ' infuses strength into me.' The cVSvf. appears in the 



XpwTM is added by n= DFGKLP. 

iv: Not 'through,' but 'in'; for he is in Christ (iii. 9). 
'EfSvranmv, mostly in Paul. (See Rom. iv. so; Eph, vi. 10; 
I Tim. L II.) With the thought here, comp. 3 Cor. xii. 9; 
I Tim. i. 12 ; 2 Tim. ii. i, iv. 17 ; and Ign. Smyr. iv., varra vn-o- 
/tcW, avTQu fit ivSwa/itniiiTiK Tov TtXuov AvOptinrav : " I endure all 
things, seeing that he himself enableth me who is perfect man." 
Any possible misunderstanding of aurdpKrp (vs. ii) is corrected 
by these words. 

He guards against a possible inference from his words that he 
lightly esteems their gift, or thinks it superfluous. Not, as Chr., 
CEc, and Theoph., very strangely, that he feared lest his apparent 
contempt for the gift might dissuade them from similar acts in the 
future. It is characteristic that there is no formal expression of 
thanks beyond his recognition and coramendalion of the moral 
and spiritual significance of the act, in which he virtually acknow- 
ledges the benefit to himself. The best thanks he can give them 
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is to recognise their fidelity to the principle of Christian love, and 
to see in their gift an expression of that principle. On the other 
hand, there is no attempt to conceal the fact that he was in teal 
affliction (SAiV"), and thai their act relieved it; and only the 
most perverted and shallow exeyesis, such as Holsien's, can read 
into his words an expression of indifference to the love displayed 
by the church, and describe them as " thankless thanks," or see 
in them a contradiction of i Thess. ii. 9. 

1*. irX^v; 'nevertheless.' (See on i. 18, iil. 16.) 'Neverthe- 
less, do not think that, because I am thus independent of earthly 
contingencies, I lightly prize your gift.' 

KoAus iroiijtTaTt : ' ye did nobly.' Positive and generous praise : 
hot a mere acknowledgment that they had simply done their duly. 
It was a beautifiil deed, true to the gospel idea! of kuXm. For 
the phrase noXij voita, see Mk. vii. 37 ; Lk. vi. 27 ; 1 Cor. vii. 37. 

awKan/iov^aavrii /uju r^ 6\ifliti : ' that ye made common cause 
with my affliction'; 'went shares with' (Lighlf. on Gal. vi.6). 
The A.V. ' communicate ' is conect, if ' communicate ' is under- 
stood in its older sense of ' share,' as Ben Jonson, " thousands that 
communicate our loss." (Comp. Kom. xii, 13.) The verb occurs 
only in Eph. v. 1 1 ; Apoc, xviii. 4. The participle, as the comple- 
ment of cVoi., specifies the act in which the koA. inu. was exhibited. 
For the construction, comp. Acts v. 42; a Thess. iii. 13; Win. 
xlv. 4. The dative tfAifci expresses that with which 1 
cause was made. 



Their gift is not the first and only one which he has received. 
It is a repetition of former acts of the same kind, a new outgrowth 
from his long and affectionate relations with them. He might 
justly expect and could honorably accept help from those who 
had been the first to minister to his necessities, and who had so 
often repeated their ministry. The idea of a ?/(aj/- apology for 
his reproach of the Philippians, because his former relations with 
them had justified his disappointment in not receiving earlier sup- 
plies {Chr., CEc., Theoph.), is utterly without foundation, since 
no reproach had been uttered or implied. There is no specific 
praise of their earlier gifts, but the nak. iiroi. is confirmed by the 
fact that the last gift was a continued manifestation of the same 
spirit that had marked them from the beginning. 

Baur's inference from z Git. li. 9. thai the Philippians had been accus- 
tomed lo »encl hinx a regular annual conlrihulion wbich had now for some 
time been intermitted, le<|uircs no notice. 
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15. oiSurt Si Hal v/ttU ^iXnrir^mtH : ' and ye also, Philippians, 
know.' A( passes on to the mention of former acts of liberality, 
or perhaps marks the contrast between the expression of his own 
judgment (vs. 14) and the appeal to their knowledge. Kui 
marks the comparison of the Philippians with the apostle himself. 
' Ve as well as 1.' Not, as Calv., ' ye as well as other witnesses 
whom I might cite.' It is quite unnecessary to assume, as Hofn. 
and Weiss, any special sensitiveness of Paul in alluding to his rela- 
tions with other churches, which causes him to appeal to the 
knowledge of the Philippians. 

•I>L\iinr)7iiiiH : Paul is not accustomed thus to address his readers 
by name. (See 2 Cor. vi. 11 ; Gal. iii. 1.) The address is not 
intended to point a contrast with other churches, but expresses 
earnestness and affectionate remembrance. 

on : ' that.' Habitual construction with olSa. (See i. 19, 25 ; 
I Cor. iii. 16 ; Gal. iv. 13, etc.) Not ' because,' as Hofn., whose 
explanation, ' ye know that ye have done well because this is not 
the first time that you have sent me similar gifts,' needs no com- 
ment. (See Mey, ad loc.) 

iv ifixs Tov tiayfiXiov : ' in the beginning of the gospel.' The 
reference is clearly shown by the succeeding words to be to the 
first preaching of the gospel in Macedonia, about ten years before 
the composition of this letter. It is equivalent to ' when the gospel 
was first proclaimed among you.' He alludes, no doubt, to money 
supplied before or at his departure from Macedonia (.\cts xvii. 14). 

Some, U Lighlf., De W., Weiss, refer to the contribution given at 
Corinth {2 Cor. xi. 9), in which case ii^SBor must be rendered as pluperf. 
This, of cause, is grammalically ilefensible. Lighlf. uys that as the 
entiance into Macedonia was one of the two most important stages in 
Paal't missionary life, he speaks of hii Ial>on in Macedonia as the iigii' 
niug uf the gospel, though his missionary career was now half run. "The 
faith of Christ had, as it v;etc, made a (reah Mart " (SiWiVa/ Eaayt: "The 
Cburchel of Macedonia"]. Tliis is fancifui. (See Raouay, Si. Paul, 
ikt TravtUtr, etc. p, 199.) 

Explanations which assume to fix the exact points of corre- 
spondence between Paul's statements here and the narrative in 
Acts must needs be tentative and indecisive. No doubt the 
different parts of the N.T., in some cases, exhibit "undesigned 
coincidences"; but in many other cases the coincidences are 
imperfect, or arc altogether wanting. It is most unlikely that all 
the contributions of the Philippians to Paul were accurately chroni- 
cled by Luke. That Paul in vs. 16 mentions a contribution earlier 
than that noted in vs. 15 presents no difficulty. Having said that 
the Philippians were the very first lo assist him on his departure 
from Macedonia, he emphasises that readiness by going back to a 
still earlier instance. ' Not only on my departure, but even before 
I departed you were mindful (if my necessities.' 
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MoKiSovias : In Paul's later letters he always prefers to mention 
provinces ratiier than cities in connection with his own travels, 
anil does so in cases where a definite city might have been as 
properly referred to. (See Rom, xvi, 5 ; i Cor. xvir 15 ; 2 Cor. 
ii. 13, vii. 5, viii. i, ix. a, and Weizs. Afest. Zeil. p. 195.) 

jun . . . tKOivaivijircv : ' became partner with me," or ' entered 
into partnership with me.' See on uvvkoiv., vs. 14. Comp. Ril., 
" ne se niit en rapport avec moi." For the construction with dat. 
of the person, see Ga!. vi. 6, and Ellic's note there. 

(It Koyov S(kr«uf kqi X^/i^<ui$ : ' as to an account of giving and 
receiving.' The matter' is expressed in a mercantile metaphor. 
He means that the question of money given and received did not 
enter into his relations with any other church. The Philippians, 
by their contributions, had 'opened an account' with him. 

Others, ss Ril. and Ligbtf., diemiss the metaphor inil tender tli Uys* 
'u regards,' or 'with reference to.' Tliis has classiuil but nut N.T. prece- 
dent. (See Thuc. iii. 46; Dem. De falsa Leg. 385; Hdt. iii. 99, vii, 9.) 
But tbe recurrence of Xfrror in vi. 17, where the metaphor is unmistakable, 
feems to point [o tbe other expUDation. 

For kiau.r. lii comp- i<Bii>. tU (i. 5}, and see Win. kkx. S a. 'Ekm*. tU Xfry. 
forms one idea. Kur X^oi, in the sense of 'account' or 'reckoning.' see 
Mt.xii.36; Lk.xvi.2; Rom.xiv.i»; and comp, Ign. /'^(/tfrf. xi...(t Xi^M 
rifiQt, "as a mark of honor"; Smyr. x.,gt iiritnXiiiQiftiriiei tit MyorBtoB, 
"who fuUowed me in the cause of Cod." 

Am, Kol X-ijitil'., in the sense of credit and debt, occurs in LXX, 
Sir. xli. rg, xlii. 7. (Comp. Arist. JSfA. Nic. ii. 7, 4 ; Plat. Repub. 
332 A.) Ado-i! in N.T. only here and Jas. i. 17, The giving by 
the Philippians and the receiving by Paul form the two sides of 
the account. Chr., Theoph., CEc, Aug., followed by Calv., Weiss, 
Lips., and others, explain of art exchange : Paul giving spiritual 
gifts to the Philippians, and receiving their material gifts. This is 
possible, but seems far-fetched. 

ti ti.T\ u/iEit; /loi-oi r 'but ye only.' (Comp, i Cor. ix. 6-18; 
2 Cor. xi. 7-10 ; 1 Thess. ii. 9,) In all those cases he is speaking 
of rightful remuneration for apostolic service, and not, as here, of 
free offerings. 

Ifi. oTi: 'for.'or'since,' juscifyingthestatemeiit of vs. 15. Not 
' that,' as Ril., Weiss, connecting with oT&iTe. 

Kill i-v ®vTaakovLifq \ 'even in Thessalonica.' A Macedonian 
city, near I'hilippi, where a church was founded by Paul before 
his departure into Achaia (Acts xvii, 1-9) ; yet the contribution 
came from Philippi, and not from Thessalonica, and that while he 
was actually in Thessalonica. 'Ei- cannot be explained as ' to.' 

xai amij icui Sis r ' not merely once, but twice.' (Comp. i Thcss. 

ii. 18.) 

tw r^i- ttfidax: 'with reference to the (then) present need.* 
Ew, as in i. 5 ; 3 Cor. ii. 13. T^ with a possessive sense, 'my,' 
or tht particular need of the time. For xp'uiv, comp. ii. 25. 
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They arc not, however, to underatand him as implying that he 
desired their gifts printiijally for his own relief or enrichment. 
He prizes their gift chiefly because their sending It will be fruitful 
in blessing to them. In vs. 1 1 he disclaimed the sense of want. 
Here he disclaims the desire for the gift in itself considered. 

17, oix oTi ; See on vs, 11. 

irtiTjTta: Used by Paul only here and Rom. xi. 7. The con- 
tinuous present, ' I am seeking,' characterising his habitual attitude. 

"Etti marks the direction, not the intensity of the action. See 
on tiriTToWi, i. 8. 

TO So/ia : ' the gift.' In Paul only here and Eph. iv. 8. Not 
the particular gift which they had sent, bul the gift as related to 
his characteristic altitude, and which might be in question in any 
similar case. 

oXAo iirifijTui : The verb is repeated in order to emphasise the 
contrary statement. (Comp, the repetitions in vs. 2, 11,) 

rov Kopvor: 'the fruit.' (See on i, 11.) The recompense 
which the gift will bring to the givers, (Comp. j Cor. ix. 6.) 

roi- vKcoi-aiorTa : ' that increaseth ' or ' aboundeth.' The verb, 
which is often used by Paul, signifies large abundance. Paul does 
not use it transitively, exc. i Thess. iii. 11, though it is-so found 
in LXX, as Num. xxvi. 54; Ps. 1. (xlix.) 19; Ixxi. (Ixx.) 21 ; i 
Mace. iv. 35. In class, mostly, 'to superabound.' It is associated 
with inrtpa^ayttv in 3 Thess. i. 3 (see Lightf. ad loc.), and with 
■mpuratmiv in i Thess. iii. 12. The phrase wktov. <is is unique, 
since irktav. habitually stands alone. In 2 Thess. i. 3, w goes 
with ayainj. For this reason, some, as De W., connect with 
(irifijriu : ' I seek, with a view to your advantage, fruit which 
aboundeth,' etc. But this is against the natural order of the 
sentence, since tov rXtov. tl^ X6y. i^. forms one idea in contrast 
with tvti. T. Sd^. ; and, as Mey. justly remarks, the preixtsition is 
not determined by the word in itself, but by its logical reference. 

Xaym: ' account ' or ' reckoning,' as VS. ig. The idea of ' inter- ' 
est ' {roKot), as Kl., is, perhaps, not exactly legitimate, though it 
suits the metaphor in -n-ktav. tit Xoy., and Kopiroi is used in class, 
of profit from material things, as flocks, honey, wool, etc. Mey.'s 
objection that this sense is unsuited to Bo/ia is of little weight, 
since the S6na might be figuratively regarded as an investment. 
It is arbitrary to limit the meaning to the future reward (Mey., 
Alf., Ellic). The present participle may, indeed, signify, 'which 
is rolling up a recocnpense to be awarded in the day of Christ ' ; 
but it may equally point to the blessing which is continually 
accruing to faithful ministry in the rich«r development of Christ- 
ian character. (Comp. Rom. vi. 21, as.) Every act of Christian 
ministry develops and enriches him who performs it. (Comp. 
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Acts XX. 35.) Aug., distinguishing between the gift as such and 
the gift as the offering of a Christian spirit, says that a mere gift 
might be brought by a raven, as to Ehjah. 

18. uir^ui Si xai^a : ' and I have a1! things.' Ac is not advers- 
ative, but connective, introducing an additional reason for ai-x 
(Vi^ijTui ro Sofia, ' 1 do not seek the gift but the fruit ; and as to 
my need, I have all that I could need.' 

Otherwise EUic, De W., Ead., Weiss, Alf., Vulg., who lake ti u >dvm- 
alive. So Alf. "Sut, notwithstanding that the gift 11 nut that which I 
dciire, I hnvc leceived it, and am auHicieotly supplied by it." This leemi 
feeble and supetHuous aftei the strung adversative dXXi. 

ijbr<x»> ; ' 1 have to the full.' Nothing remains for me to desire. 
'AjTo marks correspondence ; (>. " of the contents to the capacily ; 
of the possession to the desire " (IJghtf.). (See Win. xl. 46.) So 
Ml. vi. J, "They have their reward in full." There is nothing 
more for them to receive. (Comp. Lk. vi. 34.) Not a formal 
acknowledgment of the gift, omitted in vs. 17 (Chr., CEc., 
Theoph.). 

Kai mpia-iTtvto : 'and abound.' Not only is my need met, but I 
have more than I could desire. On jrtpiaaivtiv see I.ightf. on 

1 Thess. iii. 12. 

wcirXiipio/iai : ' I am filled.' Hardly the completion of a chmax 
(Ellic), since fulness is not an advance on ir«pio-tr. It rather 
introduces the following clause, which is an explanatory comment 
upon what precedes. 

5<£a/icvo; 1 Explanatory of vcvX. ' I am filled, now that I have 
received.' 

■mtpa 'Eirai^poSiVou ; See on ii. 25. 

Ta wop' viiaiv : 'the things sent from you' (through him). Tlapa 
emphasises the idea of transmission, and marks the connection 
between the giver and the receiver, more than otto, which merely 
points to the source. (See Win. xlvii. ; IJghtf. on Gal. i. la; 
Schmidt, Synon. 107, 18.) 

oanifv tvtoS'at : ' an odor of a sweet smell.' Their offering of 
love is described as a sweet- smelling sacrifice. The expression is 
common in O.T. to describe a sacrifice acceptable to God. (See 
Gen. viii. ii ; Lev. i. g, 13, 17. Comp. 2 Cor. ii. 15, 16; Eph. 
V. 2.) 'Oafitjv is in apposition with ra wap' S/iSv ; cimSiai is genii. 
of quality. "Off/iq is more general than tviuSui, denoting an odor of 
any kind, pleasing or otherwise. 

Svaiav: 'a sacrifice.' Not the act of sacrifice, but the thing 
sacrificed. (See on ii. 1 7.) Here in the same sense as Rom, xii. i . 

StKT^v: 'acceptable.' Rare in N.T., and only here by Paul, 

2 Cor. vi, 2 being a quotation. (See LXX; Lev. i. 3, 4, xix. 5, 
xxii. .9.) 

ti'dpioTov : ' well- pleasing," as Rom, xii. i. In N.T. only in 
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Paul and Heb. (See Rom. xiv. i8; i Cor. v. 9; Eph. v. 10; 
Hcb. xiii. 2 1 ; LXX ; Sap. iv. 10, ix. 10.) 

r<u Aiu : Connect with both oa-fi. tiwS. and 6v<r. 

19. 6 Si 0w fioa TrKtjpaHra irairuv )(fitiai' l/iiov : ' and my God 
shall fulfil every need of yours." My God who has made you his 
instruments in fulfilling my need (im-X^pm/iai, vs. 18) will fulfil 
every need of yours. The 8* is not adversative, 'but' (Beng., 
DeW., A.V.), which would seem to emphasise the loss incurred 
in sacrifice by setting over against it the promise of the divine 
supply. It rather adds this statement to the preceding; and 
this statement expresses God's practical approval of tlie Philip- 
pians' offering, and not their compensation by him. (Comp. 
a Cor. ix. 8-1 1.) 

Kara to TrXoiTM abrm- : ' according to his riches.' The measure 
or standard of the supply ; the infinite possibility, according to 
which the irXtfpwatt will be dispensed. 

iv Sofjj : 'in glory.' The mode or manner of the fulfilment, 
'gloriously'; in such wise that his glory will be manifested. 
Construe with irA,i;pcuo-ti, not with wXovtos (as Grot., Rhw., Heinr,, 
A.V., R.V.), 'riches in glory,' which is contrary to N.T. usage, 
since Soia with itXoutm is invariably in the genitive. See, e.g., rov 
rXxivTor t^ S<)£i7t airrov (Rom. ix. 33); and comp. Eph. i. 18, 
iii. 16 ; Col. i. 27. 'Er Sa$ti is always used in connection with a 
verb (see 2 Cor. iii. 8, 1 1 ; Col. iii. 4), anil so are all similar 
phrases, as iv iXriBiOi, iv Swdna, iv &>Xu, Iv iimiaia, ir ABikCii, iv 
dyttiTTj, eic. There is not in the N.T. a phrase like xAoStos iv 
8o£g. Comp. irXrjpuHrri iv Swaiixi (i Thess. i. 11). 

Mey. makei it instrumental, though dependent on wXiniiittn, 'with 
glory,' or 'in that he give* then) glory,' »nd chBractcriiei Ihc cxplanilion 
eiven above u " in Jclinite and peculiarly afTccled," in which he is followed 
by Air., who calls it "weak and flat in the extreme." Nevertheleu it is 
adopted hy Thay,, Lips., Dc W„ Calv., EaJ., Weiss, Kl. Cump. Rom. i. 4. 
where 4rSvriiui is adverbial with iptrSirrm, and 2 Cor. iii. 7, 8^ 11. Mey.'s 
eiplanition is shaped by his persistent reference to the partusia, which 
narrows his interpretation of w\iari(oirTa in vs. 17. Me cannot conceive 
huw Fnul, with his view of the faremia as imminent, could promise, on 
Ikis lUe if it, a glorious retompenie. So Lighlf. " by placing you in glory.' 
But rXiriJiiffci it not to be limited to the future reward. It includes, with 
that, all that supply which God so richly imparts in this life to those who 
ate in Christ (See Jn. i. \t\ I Cor. i. 5; Eph. iii. >6-Jo; Col. ii. lo.) 



1 liprov : Not to be connected with Sofj, 
i the domain in which alone the 5rAijfn.'.(r<i > 



1 take 



iv Xpia 
TrXjjpunTU, 
place. 

The dignity and tact with which Paul treats this delicate subject 
have been remark&i by all expositors from the Fathers down. 
Lightf. has justly observed that Paul had given to the Philippians 
" the surest pledge of confidence which could be given by a high- 
minded and sensitive man, to whom it was of the highest import- 
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ance, for the sake of ihe great cause which he had advocaled, to 
avoid the slightest breath of suspicion, and whose motives never- 
theless were narrowly scanned and unscrupulously misreji resented. 
He had placed himself under pecuniary obligations to them." 
With his tone of manly independence and self-respect, mingles 
his grateful recognition of their care for him and a delicate con- 
sideration for their feelings. He will not doubt that they have 
never ceased to remember him, and have never relaxed their 
eagerness to minister to him, although circumstances have pre- 
vented their ministry. Vet he values their gift principally as an 
expression of the spirit of Christ in them, and as an evidence 
of iheir Christian proficiency. He can give their generosity no 
higher praise, no higher mark of appreciation and gratitude, than 
to say that it was a sacrifice of sweet odor to Cod. He is not 
raised above human suffering. Their gift was timely and wel- 
come ; yet if it had not come, he was independent of human con* 
tingencies. They have not only given him money, but they have 
given him Christian love and sympathy and ministry — fniit of his 
apostolic work. 

The promise just uttered, by its wonderful range and richness, 
calls forth an ascription of praise. 

20. Tw Si tf(^ Koi iraTpl ^ftuic ; 'to our God and Fatlier'; the 
Ciod who will supply every need out of his fatherly bounty. For 
the formula, see Gal, i. 4 ; i Thess. i. 3. ill. 1 1, 13. 'H/iic proba- 
bly belongs to lx>th nouns, since the article is unnecessary with 
6cia, and is ajiparenlly prefixed in order to bind both nouns with 
the pronoun. On the other hand, EUic. suggests that, as jrarpt 
expresses a relative idea and Seos an absolute one, the defining 
genitive may be intended for irurpi only. (See Ellic. and Lightf. 
on Gal, i. 4.) 

(if Tovf (uwvof Toiv alaiyior : ' to the ages of the ages.' Fore\'er. 
For the formula, see Gal. i. S ; i Tim. i. 17; a Tim. iv, iS; 
I Pet. iv. 1 1, and often in Apoc, LXX habitually in the singular ; 
tli Tov aiuira tov al-uvx (Ps. Ixxxix. 39 [Ixxxviii. 30], cxi. [ex.] 3, 

'); cis TOM oiium?, omitting twii oiuvwr (Pa. Ixi. 4 px. 5], Ixxvii. 

■] 8; » Chron, vi. 2). For similar doxologies in Paul's 

■ - " ■ ■ S; Eph. iii. 21 ; I Tim. i. 17. 

ag, ix. 5, xi. 36) ; .U rov alZya. 



letters, see Rom. xi. 36 ; Gal. 
Paul has tU tovs aluimv (Rom. 
(iCor.viii. 13; jCor.ix.9); 






alwvviv (Eph. iii. 21). Attav is a long space of time ; an age ; a 
cycle. In the doxology the whole period of duration is conctivcd 
n of cycles. 
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31. trarra ayiov : 'every saint" ; individually. Comp. tSo-iv toT^ 
oyuxs (i. l) ; iravTas liScXi^ovs (l Thess. V. 26) ; oAAiJAau; (Rom. 
xvi. 16; I Cor. xvi, ao ; 2 Cor. xiii. ja). The salutation is 
probably addressed through the superintendents of the church 
(i. i), into whose hands the letter would be delivered, and who 
would read it publicly. For aytov, see on i. i. 

iv XpiiTTu 'lijtrav : May be coDstmed either with atnta.<Taa6i or 
with ayuiv. The matter is unimportant, 'k<nra^ta8iu with (V Xtu 
does not occur in N.T. ; with iv Kvpit^, i Cor. xvi. 19. 'Ayws 
with iy XriJ "I., i. I. The passages commonly cited from the clos- 
ing salutations of Rom. are not decisive. The evidence is rather 
in favor of ayioi-. It is true that ay. imphes Iv X. 'I. ; but the 
same reason may possibly apply here which is given by Chr. for 
the phrase in i. i ; namely, that be sjKaks of them as ' saints,' in 
the Christian as distinguished from the O.T. sense. 

01 iniy iiipi aSfX<f>oi: 'the brethren who are with me.' The 
circle of Paul's immediate colleagues or more intimate friends. 
The apparent disagreement of these words with ii. ao cannot be 
considered until we can explain the latter passage, which, with 
our present knowledge, seems hopeless. In any case, Paul would 
not withhold the name ' brethren ' even from such as are described 
there. Probably there were equally unworthy members of the 
Philippian church, yet he addresses the whole body by that title 
(i, ij, iii. I, iv. I, 8). See, for a different view, Weiss in Amer. 
Jour. TheoL, April, 1S97, p. 391. 

22. TcaxTt% ot ayiot : The church -members in Rome generally, 
as distinguished from the smaller circle just named. 

ftoAto-Ta Sc [>( (K rqt KtuirapiK otVuif : ' especially they that are of 
CsEsar's household.' Oinui does not signify membefs of the im- 
perial family, but the whole menage ol the imperial residence — 
slaves, freedmen, household servants, and other dependants, pos- 
sibly some of high rank. Freedmen, and even slaves, were often 
entrusted with high and confidential positions in the palace. The 
imperial establishment was enormous, and the offices and duties 
were minutely divided and subdivided. (See R. I^anciani's 
Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Excavations, p. 12S ff.) 
Many Christians were doubtless numbered among these retainers. 
Some have thought that ofnii included the praetorian guard, mem- 
bers of which might have come from Macedonia ; for though the 
pnetorians were originally of Itahan birth, they were drawn, later, 
from Macedonia, Noricum, and Spain, as well as from Italy. But 
this is improbable. I cannot do better than to refer the reader 
to Lightf.'s dissertation on " Cesar's Household," Comm. p. 171, 
to which may be added Professor Sanday on Rom. Inlrod. p. xciv.. 
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and notes on Ch. xvi., p. 422 ff. Lightf. argues, fairly I think, 
that, assuming the earlier date of the Philippian letter (see 
Introd. v.), the members of Caisar's household who sent their 
salutations to Philippi were earlier converts who did not owe their 
knowledge of the gospel to Paul's preaching at Rome ; that Paul 
assumes the acquaintance of the Philippians with these, and that 
therefore we must look for them among the names in the closing 
salutations of the Roman Epistle, composed some three years 
before this letter. 

Why fjtaAto-Ta, cannot be explained. It may imply some pre- 
vious acquaintance of these persons with the Philippians. 

23. 1^ X^^^ '''^^ KvpLOv *lrfa'dv Xpiorov ftcra tov irvtvfuiTOi vfmv : 
'the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit.* So 
Philem. 25 ; Gal. vi. 18. 

For fura tov wifevfiaroSj TR reads fjutra irarrwr with K* KT-, Syr."*'. 
K ADKLP, Vulg., G)p., Syr."'', Arm., JEXh., add afirjv, which is omitted 
by \VH., Tisch., Weiss, with BFG, 47, Sah. 
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PHILEMON 



INTRODUCTION 

Philemon was a citizeo of Colossie. Onesimus, his slave, is 
described in ihe Epistle to the Colossians as " one of you " (iv. 9) j 
while in the letter to Philemon, written and sent at the same time, 
the return of Onesimus to his master is announced (10, la, 17). 

The opinion of Wieaeler (^CkrtH. da Afail. Zeilaf.), that both Philemon 
and Aichippui belonged to Laodici^a, and that the epiitle wai cherefoie 
scnl to Ihit place, is entitled to no weighL He assumes that the Epistle 
lo Philemon was identical with the Epistle to Laodicxa (Gil. iv. 16. Sec 
note on vs. 2). Etjually unimportant i» the view of Holtzn. (Einf, 446), 
which places Philemon and his household at Ephcius. 

That Philemon had been converted to Christianity through 
Paul's ministry, appears from vs. 19. The conversion of the 
Colossians is probably to be connected with the apostle's long 
residence at Ephesus, from which city his influence seems to have 
extended very widely. (See Acts x'lx. 16, and comp. the saluta- 
tion to the Corinthian church from " the churches in Asia," i Cor. 
xvi. 19.) We do not hear of his visiting the neighboring cities, 
but people from these came to Ephesus to listea to his teach- 
ings (Acts xix. 9, to), since the relations were very close between 
that city and the cities of the Lycus. (See Lightf. Introd. to 
Colossians, p. 31.) 

From this epistle it appears that Philemon was active and 
prominent in Christian work at Colossse, and very helpful in his 
ministries to his fellow-Christians (vs. 5, 7). His house was a 
meeting -place for 3 Christian congregation, and the apostle's rela- 
tions with him were intimate and affectionate (vs. 2, 13, 17, 32). 
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The traditions which represent him as a presbyter, bishop, 
deacon, are valueless. In the Afetiaea^ of Nov, 2a, he is con 
memorated as a "holy apostle." (See Ughtf. Ign. li. p. 535.) 

Ooesimiis, Philemon's slave, had run away from him, and hai 
possibly robbed him. (See on vs. iS.) He had found his way to 
Rome, and had there met Paul. Perhaps, in former days, he had 
accompanied his master in his visits to Ephesus, and had seen the 
apostle there. Through Paul's influence he became a Christian 
(vs. 10), and devoted himself to the service of the Lord's pris- 
oner. Paul had conceived a strong personal affection for him 
(vs. 10-13, 'fi> i7> comp. Col. iv. 9), and would gladly have kept 
him with himself; but was unwilling to do so without Philemon's 
consent (vs. 14). Moreover, Onesimus, by his flight, had deprived 
his master of his services, if he had not also robbed him of prop- 
erty ; and therefore, as a Christian, was bound to make restitu- 
tion. Accordingly, as Tychicus was about to go to Colosste and 
Laotlicxa bearing letters from Paul, the apostle placed Onesimus 
in his charge, and sent by him this letter to Philemon, in which he 
related the slave's faithful ministries to himself, commended his j 
Christian lidelity and zeal, entreated his master to receive him 1 
kindly, and offered himself as surety for whatever loss Philemoal 
had suffered by him. 

All that is known of Onesimus is that he was a slave, and 1 
Phrygian slave, which latter fact would mark him in common I 
estimation as of poor quality. 

Suidas gives the proverb: 4>^{ Ariip TrKirytU iimnt kbX SiaKHrtoTtpin, 
'a Phrygian is the liettet and the mote serviceable for a healing.' It ii 
quoted by Cicero (/Vn NaciD, 27. See Wallon, Itisloire de I' Eiclavagt , 
dam VAnliqiiill, iL p. 61, 6:). 

The martyrologies make him bishop of Ephesus (see Ign. 
Epk. i.) and of Bercea in Macedonia, and represent him as 
laboring for the gospel in Spain, and suflering martyrdom at 
Rome. 

His name appears in the Menaca of Peh. 15, where he is called a slate ' 
of Philcman, n Roman man, to whom the holy Apostle Paul writts. It il 
further said that he was atraigiiEi) before Terlullus, the prefect of the 

^ Mtnaia. from >>4>, 'a month': corresponding, in (he Greek Church, to the 
Roman UreviBiy. and containing for each holiday and (eail of the year the aj 
pointed prayers and hymns, together with short lives of the saints and martyrs. 
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cnt to Puteoli, anil put to deftth hy having his legs broken. The 
Hoaian Acli, ro, speak of him as perfected by martyrdom in the great city 
of the Rumans. 

The letter was included in the coliection of Marcion, and is 
named in the Muratorian Canon in connection with the Past- 
oral Epistles. The supposed references in Ignatius (Epii. ii. ; 
Mag. sii. ; Pofyc. vi.) are vague. In Epk. ii. the name Onesimus 
occurs in connection with the verb amifLTjv, and the reference 
is inferred from a similar play on the name, Philem. 20. (See 
Westcott, Canon of the N.T., p. 4S.) It is found in the Syriat- 
and Old I-aiin versions, and is ascribed to Paul by Origen (//nw/. 
in Jer. 19 j Comm, in Aft. tract. 33, 34.) Tenullian is the first 
who distinctly notices it. He says : " This epistle alone has had 
an advantage from its brevity ; for by that it has escaped the fabi- 
fying touch of Marcion. Nevertheless, I wonder that when he 
receives one epistle to one man, he should reject two to Timothy, 
and one to Titus which treat of the government of the church " 
(Atfv. Man. v. 41). Eusebius (,//. E. iii. ag) puts it among ihe 
h^uiko'^aiy.iva. JiTOme, in his preface to his commenLiry on the 
epistle, refers to those who hold that it was not written by Paul, or 
if by him, not under inspiration, because it contained nothing to 
edify. These also alleged that it was rejected by most of the 
ancients because it was a letter of commendation and not of 
instniction, containing allusions to everyday matters. Jerome 
replies that all St. Paul's letters contain allusions to such matters, 
and that this letter would never have been received by all the 
churches of the world if it had not been Paul's. Similar testi- 
mony is given by Chrysostom, who, Uke Jerome, had to defend 
the letter against the charge of being on a subject beneath the 
apostle's notice. 

The only serious attack upon the epistle in modem times is 
that of Baur, who intimates that he rejects it with reluctance, and 
exposes himself by so doing to the charge of hypercriticism. 
" This letter," he says, " is distinguished by the private nature of 
its contents ; it has nothing of those commonplaces, those general 
doctrines void of originality, those repetitions of familiar things 
which are so frequenl in the supposed writings of the aposile. It 
deals with a concrete fact, a practical detail of ordinary life. , . . 
What objection can criticism make to these pleasant and charming 
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lines, inspired by the purest Christian feeling, and against which 
suspicion has never been breathed?" (Pau/us). Rejecting 
Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians, he is compelled to reject 
Philemon along with them. The diction is unpauline. Words 
and expressions occur which are either not found at all in Paul's 
epistles, or only in those which Baur rejects. The epistle exhibits 
a peculiar conjunction of circumstances in the flight of Onesimus 
and his meeting St, Paul at Rome, which savors of romance. The 
letter is the embryo of a Christian romance like the CUmenlint 
Reeopiiihns , intended to illustrate the idea that what man loses 
in time in this world he regains forever in Christianity ; or that . 
every behever finds himself again in each of his brethren. 

Holtzmann is inclined to receive the epistle, but thinks that 
the passage 4-6 shows the hand of the author of the Epheskn 
letter. 

Weizsacker {Aposi. Zeital. p. 545) and Pfleiderer {^Paulinismui, 
p. 44) hold that the play on the name Onesimus proves tlie letter 
to be allegorical (see note on vs. 11). 

Steck thinks that he has discovered the germ of the letter in 
two epistles of the younger Pliny. 

Il is needless to waste time over these. They are mostly 
fancies. The external testimony and the general consensus of 
critics of nearly all schools are corroborated by the thoroughly 
Pauline style and diction, and by the exhibition of those pera0n.1l 
traits with which the greater e])istles have made us familiar. The 
letter, as already remarked, was written and sent at the same time 
with that to the Colossians. Its authenticity goes to establish that 
of the longer epistle. " In fact," remarks Sabatier, " this short , 
letter to Philemon is so intensely original, so entirely innocent of J 
dogmatic preoccupation, and Paul's mind has left its impress so f 
clearly and indelibly upon it, that it can only be set aside by an I 
act of sheer violence. Linked from the first with the Colossian 1 
and Ephesian Epistles, it is virtually Paul's own signature appended J 
as their guarantee to accompany them through the centuries " 
( The Apostle Paul, HelUer's trans.). 

The general belief from ancient times has been that this, 1 
the Colossian and Ephesian letters, was composed at Rome ; 
the opinion which assigns their composition to C^esarea has had 1 
some strong advocates, among whom may be named Reuss, j 
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Schenkel, Weiss, Holtzmann, Hilgenfeld, Hausrath, and Meyer. 
The principal arguments are the following : 

1. It is more natural and probable that the slave should have 
fled from Colossae to Caesarea, than that he should have under- 
taken a long sea voyage to Rome. 

On the contrary, it is more natural and probable that Onesimus 
should have gone to Rome as quickly as possible, both because it 
was farther away from Colossae, and because there would be much 
less chance of detection in the vast city and population of the 
metropolis. 

2. According to Phil. ii. 24, Paul intended, if liberated, to go 
directly to Macedonia; whereas, according to Philem. 22, he pro- 
posed to go to Colossae. On this, see note on Philem. 22.. 

3. The absence from the Colossian Epistle of any mention of 
the earthquake by which the cities of the Lycus had been visited. 
According to Tacitus, an earthquake overthrew Laodicrea in the 
year 60 a.d., the last year of Paul's imprisonment at Caesarea, 
According to Kusebius {C/uvn. Ol. 210), the date is four years 
later, and Laoclicaea, Hierapolis, and Colossae are named as hav- 
ing suffered. Assuming that Tacitus and Eusebius refer to the 
same event, and that Tacitus* date is correct, the omission of 
reference in the letter written at Cxsarea is explained by the fact 
that the letter preceded the event. But if the letter was written 
during the latter part of the Roman imprisonment, the omission 
of all reference to such an event is incredible. (See Weiss, EinL 
§ 24 ; Lightf. CoiossianSy Introd. p. 37 ; Hort, Romans and Ephe- 
sians, p. 105.) 

It is possible to found a valid argument upon an earthquake; 
but in this case the tremors of the earthquake pervade the 
argument. Nothing more indecisive can be imagined than this 
process of reasoning. The argument e silentio is always suspicious, 
and, in this instance, proves absolutely nothing. Assuming all 
the premises to be definitely settled, it does not follow that the 
apostle must have referred to the earthquake. But the premises 
are not settled. Which is right, Tacitus or Eusebius ? Sup- 
posing Eusebius to be right, the Roman, as well as the Caesarean 
captivity, might have preceded the earthquake. If St. Paul 
arrived in Rome in 56 (see Introd. to Philippians, iv.), his im- 
prisonment was over before the dates assigned by both Tacitus 

M 
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and Eusebius. What is the date of Paul's departure from Cjesarea? 
What are the exact dates of the Epistles of the Captivity? Do 
Tacitus and Eusebius refer to the same event? Both Lightf. and 
Hort quote Herzberg's supposition that the two notices refer to 
two different earthquakes, and that, since Tacitus mentions Laodi- 
CEea only, the first one did not extend to Colossae. 

It may be added that the plans of the apostle, as indicated in both' " 
Philippians and Philemon, agree better with the hypothesis of the 
Roman captivity. In Cffisarea all his plans would have pointed to 
Rome. Moreover, his situation in Rome, if we may judge from 
tlie account in Acts, afforded the slave much greater facilities for 
intercourse with him than he could have had in Ca^saiea. 

This letter cannot be appreciated without some knowledge of 
the institution of slavery among the Romans, and its effect upon 
both the slave and the master. Abundant information on this 
subject is furnished by the elaborate work of Wallon {Histoire de 
r Eiclavage dans I'Antiquiti, ad ed. 1879), by the Roman jurists 
and the Roman codes, and by the comedians and satirists. The 
excursus on the slaves, in Becker's Galliis, trans, by Metcalfe, will 
also be found very useful, and ch. ii. and iv. of Lecky's History 
of European Morals will repay reading. 

Slavery grew with the growth of the Roman state until it 
changed the economic basis of society, doing away with free 
labor, and transferring nearly all industries to the hands of slaves. 
The exact numbers of the slave population of the Empire cannot 
be determined ; but they were enormous. Tacitus speaks of the 
city of Rome being frightened at their increase i^Ann. xiv. 45) ; 
and Petronius (37) declared his belief that not a tenth part of 
the slaves knew their own masters. (See Wallon, Liv. ii. ch, iii.) 
Most of them were employed on the country esUites, but hundreds 
were kept in the family residences in the cities, where every kind 
of work was deputed to them. In the imperial household, and in 
the houses of nobles and of wealthy citizens, the minute subdi- 
visions of labor, and the number of particular functions to each of 
which a slave or a corps of slaves was assigned, excite our laughter. 
(See note on Phil. iv. ai.) Some of these functions required 
intelligence and culture. T\it /amiiia or slave- household included 
not only field -laborers and household drudges, but architects, 
sculptors, painters, poets, musicians, librarians, physicians, readers 
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who beguiled the hours at the bath or at the table,— miDisters, 
in short, to all forms of cultivated taste, no less than to common 
necessities. 

On slaves ai physicians, tee Lanciani, Amiritl Bmtt, elc. p. 7 1 tT. 

But, no matter what his particular function, the slave, in the 
eye of the law, was a chattel, a thing, inventoried with oxen and 
wagons (Varro, De Re Rust, i, 17, 1). He could be given, let, 
sold, exchanged, or seized for debt. His person and his life 
were absolutely in the power of his master. Every one will recall 
the familiar passage of Juvenal (vi. 28), in which a dissolute 
woman of fashion orders the crucifixion of a slave, and refuses to 
give any reason save her own pleasure. " Hoc volo, sic jubeo, sit 
pro ratione voluntas." The slave had no right of marriage. He 
was allowed concubinage (contubrmium), and such alliances were 
regulated by the master. The master's caprice in the matter of 
punishment was unlimited. Sometimes the culprit was degraded 
from the house to the field or the workshop, and was often com- 
pelled to work in chains (Ter. rhorm. ii. 1,17; Juv. viii. 180). 
Sometimes he was scourged, sometimes branded on Ihe forehead, 
or forced to carry the/wri-d, a frame shaped like a V, and placed 
over the back of the neck on the shoulders, the hands being 
bound to the thighs. He might be crucified or thrown to wild 
beasts, or to voracious fish. 

The moral effects of such an institution upon both slave and 
master it would not be difficult to predict, and they meet the 
student in every phase of Roman life, — domestic, social, and 
[x>litical. There was, first, the fearfully significant fact that a 
whole vast section of the population was legally deprived of the 
first element of manhood, — self-respect. No moral consideration 
could be expected to appeal to a chattel to prevent his seeking 
his own interest or pleasure by any means, however bad. He 
gave himself up to his own worst passions, and ministered, for his 
own gain, to the worst passions of his master, all the more as he 
stood higher in the scale of intelligence, and acquired thereby a 
certain influence and power. Knowledge and culture furnished 
him for subtler and deeper villainy. His sense of power and his 
love of intrigue were gratified when he came, as he often did, 
between members of the same family, making of one a dupe. 
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and of the other an accomplice, an ally, and sometimes a slave.,J 
Every circumstance of his life was adapted to foster in hinfl 
viciousness, low cunning, falsehood, and treachery. 1 

On the master the effect was that which always follows the pos* I 
session of absolute authority without legal or moral restraint. It 'J 
encouraged a tyrannical and ferocious spirit. It was demoralising'] 
even to the best and the most kindly disposed. It made beasts of J 
the naturally licentious and cruel. It corrupted the family life. 1 
The inevitable and familiar contact of childhood and youth with I 
the swarm of household slaves could have but one result, fatal J 
alike to personal virtue and to doaiestic union. I 

It is true there was another side. Affectionate relations be- 'I 
tween master and slave were not uncommon. The younger Pliny 
expressed his deep sorrow for the death of some of his slaves 
(Efi. viii. 16). Instances of heroic devotion on the part of slaves 
are on record. The slave had a right to whatever he might save 
out of his allowance of food and clothing, and with it he some- 
times purchased his freedom (Ter. PJwrm. i. i, g). There were 
frequent cases of manumission. Although the slave's marriage 
was not recognised, it was not customary forcibly to separate him 
from his companion. Yet, afler the best has been said, these 
were exceptions which proved the rule. Confronting them are 
the pictures of Terence, Plautus, Petronius, Tacitus, Juvenal, and 
Persius. It was the institution that was demoralising. Its evil 
possibilities were inherent, and any one of a hundred causes 
might bring them into full play. Wallon remarks that " for public 
depravity to reach its utmost depths of licentiousness, there 
needed to be a being with the passions and attractions of a man, 
yet stripped by public opinion of all the moral obligations of a 
human being, all whose wildest excesses were lawful provided they 
were commanded by a master." 

The evil created and carried in itself its own retribution. 
Every wrong is expensive ; and it is the unvarying testimony of 
history that the price of slavery is paid, both materially and mor- 
ally, to the last penny, and with compound interest, by the masters. 
The price was not discounted by emancipation. Emancipation 
might change the political standing of the slave, but it did not 
change the slave. Rome had trained her later generation of free- 
men as slaves, and she reaped what she had sown. The emanci- 
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pated slave carried into his free condition the antecedents, the 
habits, the spirit, the moral quality of a slave. The time came 
when the majority of the free population were either fteedmen or 
descended from slaves. Tacitus tells of their insolence and in- 
subordination {Ann. xii. 26, 17). The slave-taint crept into the 
offices of stale. Labor was stigmatised and its avenues were 
barred to the free poor. Almost every sphere of industry was 
occupied by slaves, and the free poor became literally paupers, 
dependent upon the imperial doles of bread. 

The altitude of the great Christian apostle towards this institu- 
tion is, naturally, a subject of much interest ; and this epistle, 
which represents that attitude in a practical issue, has therefore 
figured in most discussions on the moral aspect of slavery. These 
discussions have developed two errors, against which it is import- 
ant to guard. On the one hand, the epistle has l>een regarded as 
committing St. Paul to the concession of the abstract rightfulness 
and of the divine s.Tnction of slavery. On the other hand, it has 
been claimed that the epistle represents him as the enemy and 
the condemner of slavery, and as working with a conscious intent 
for its abolition by the deep and slow process of fostering Christian 
sentiment. Neither of these views expresses the whole truth of 
the case. 

It is more than questionable whether St. Paul had grasped the 
postulate of the modern Christian consciousness that no man has 
the right to own another. He had been familiar with slavery 
alt his life, both in his Hebrew and in his Gentile associations. 
Hebrew law, it is true, afforded the slave more protection than 
Creek or Roman law, and insured his ultimate manumission; 
none the less, the Hebrew law assumed the right to own human 
beings. The tendency is much too common to estimate the 
leaders of the primitive church in the light of nineteenth -century 
ideas, and to attribute to a sentiment which was only beginning 
to take shape, the maturity and definiteness which are behind its 
appeal to 11s, and which are the growth of centuries. It is safe to 
say that St. Paul was a goo<l way removed from the point of view 
of the modem abolitionist. If he had distinctly regarded the 
institution of slavery as wrong, /<er se, there is every reason for 
believing that he would have spoken out as plainly as he did con- 
cerning fornication ; whereas there is not a word to thftt 
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nor a hint of such an opinion in his epistles. In this epistle, 
and wherever he alludes lo the subject, the institution of slavery 
is recognised and accepted as an established fact with which he 
does not quarrel, as a condition which has its own opportunities 
for Christian service and its own obligations which the Christiaa 
profession enforces. In i Cor. vii. 21 ff. he advises the bonds- 
man to use and improve his condition for the service of God, 
and to abide in it, even though he may have the opportunity of 
becoming free,' 

In Eph. vi. 5-8 and Col. iii. ai, 23 he enjoins the obedience of 
slaves to their masters as a Christian duty. They are to serve 
their masters as servants of God. 

Hence it is, I think, a mistake lo regard Paul's silence concern- 
ing the iniquity of the institution as caused by the obvious hope- 
lessness of eradicating a long-established, deeply rooted, social 
factor. I cannot agree with the view so graphically presented 
by Dr. Matheson {S/>iri/ua/ Development of St. Paul, ch. xiii.), 
thai Paul recognised Onesimus' right to freedom, but refrained 
from exhorting him to claim his right, because his connivance at 
Onesimus' flight would have been the signal for a servile insurrec- 
tion and consequent anarchy. It is equally a mistake to say that 
he consciously addressed himself to the task of abolishing slavery 
by urging those aspects of the gospel which, in their practical 1 
application, he knew would eventually undermine it. It is not ' 
likely that he saw the way to its destruction at all. 

On the other hand, this by no means commits the apostle 
to the indorsement of the abstract rightfiilness of slavery. It 
i^ only to say that if that question presented itself to his owa 
mind, he did not raise it. The same thing, for that matter, may 
be said of Christ, and of God in the administration of the Old- 
Testament economy. The fact is familiar that God temporarily 
recognised, tolerated, and even legahsed certain institutions and 
practices, as polygamy, for instance, which New-Testament moral- 
ity condemns, which he purposed ultimately lo abolish, and which 
Christ does abolish. 

Paul knew and appreciated the actual abuses and the evil possi- 
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bilities of slavery : yet it is quite possible that he may not have 
looked beyond such an operalion of gospel principles as might rid 
the instiiution of its abuses without destroying it. What we see 
is, that he addressed himself to the regulation, and not lo the de- 
slniction, of existing relations. He does see that the slave is more 
than a chattel (Philcra, lo-ii, i5). The Christian bondservant 
is the Lord's freedman (i Cor. vii. 22). The difference between 
Iwnd and free lapses in Christ with the difference between uncir- 
cumcision and circumcision, between Greek and Jew, between 
male and female (t Cor. xii. 13 ; Gal. iii. 28). He does see that 
the Christian master has a duty to the slave no less than a right 
over him, and on this duty he insists (Eph. vi. 9; Col. iv. 1 ; 
Philem. 8-12, 15, 17). 

The slave, loo, was quick to perceive this, and discerned in 
Christianity his only prospect of betterment. It is true that Plato 
and Aristotle, Zeno, Epicurus, and Seneca had insisted on the 
duty of humanity to slaves. Seneca urged that the accident of 
position does not affect the real dignity of man; that freedom 
and slavery reside in virtue and vice rather than in outward con- 
dition, and that a good man should abstain from even the feeling 
of contempt for his slaves {Dt Bene/, iii. 18-28; De Vita Beata, 
xxiv. ; Ep. xlvii.). Truthful and noble sentiments these, but they 
did not reach far beyond the cultivated classes ; they did little or 
nothing to engender moral aspiration in the slave, and their com- 
paratively superficial and limited influence is shown by the condi- 
tion of the slave during the prevalence of Stoicism. The slave 
sought his refuge where such sentiments were enforced by love 
rather than by philosophy ; where they healingly touched those 
" accidents of position " and those " outward conditions," of 
which philosophy declared him independent, but from which, 
willi their accompanying wrongs and cruelties and degradations, 
he could not extricate himself; and hence the fact that the early 
church was so largely recruited from the ranks of slaves. 

\Vhatever may have been the range of Paul's outlook, the policy 
which he pursued vindicated itself in the subsequent history of 
slavery. The principles of the gospel not only curtailed its abuses, 
but destroyed the thing itself; for it could not exist without its 
abuses. To destroy its abuses was to destroy it. Il survived for 
, but the Roman codes showed more and more the 
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impress of Chrisliao sentiment. The official manumission 
slaves became common as an act of piety or of gratitude to God ; 
and sepulchral paintings often represent the master standing 
before the Good Shepherd with a band of slaves liberated at his 
death, pleading for him at the last judgment. Bach new niler J 
enacted some measure which facilitated emancipation. " No one I 
can carefully study the long series of laws, from Constantinc to \ 
the tenth century, in regard to slavery, without clearly seeing the 
effect of Christianity. It is true that the unjust institution still 
survived, and some of its cruel features remained ; but all through 
this period the new spirit of humanity is seen struggling against 
it, even in legislation, which is always the last to feel a new moral 1 
power in society. The very language of the acts speaks of the ' 
inspiration of the Christian faith ; and the idea which lay at the 
bottom of the reforms, the value of each individual, and his 
equality to all others in the sight of God, was essentially Christian. 
But laws are often far behind the practices of a community. The 
foundation- idea of Christ's principles compelled his foilowets to 
recognise the slave as equal with the master. They sal side by 
side in church, and partook of the communion together. By the 
civil law, a master killing his slave accidentally by excessive pun- 
ishment was not punished, but in the church he was excluded j 
from communion. The chastity of the slave was strictly guarded ] 
by the church. Slave priests were free. The festivals of religion ] 
— the Sundays, fast -days, and days of joy- — were early connected 
in the church with the emancipation of those in servitude. The | 
consoling words of Christ, repeated from mouth to mouth, and ( 
the hope which now dawned on the world through him, became i 
the especial comfort of that great multitude of unhappy persons, \ 
~ the Roman bondsmen. The Christian teachers and clergymen 
became known as ' the brothers of the slave,' and the slaves them- 
selves were called ' the freedmen of Christ ' " {Charles L. Brace, 
Gesl<i Chris ti). 

Tributes to the beauty, delicacy, and tact of the Epistle to J 
Philemon come from representatives of all schools, from Luther | 
and Calvin to Renan, Baar, and von Soden. A number of these 1 
have been collected by Lighlfoot (Introd. p, 383 ff.). The letter I 
has been compared with one addressed by the younger PUny to a I 
friend on a somewhat similar occasion. " Yet," to quote Bishop / 
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Lightfoot, " if purity of diction be excepted, there will hardly be 
any difference of opinion in awarding the palm to the Christian 
apostle. As an expression of simple dignity, of refined courtesy, 
of large sympathy, and of warm personal affection, the Epistle to 
Philemon stands unrivalled. And its preeminence is the more 
remarkable because in style it is exceptionally loose. It owes 
nothing to the graces of rhetoric ; its effect is due solely to the 
spirit of the writer." " We delight to meet with it," says Sabatier, 
'' on our toibome road, and to rest awhile with Paul from his great 
controversies and fatiguing labors in this refreshing oasis which 
Christian friendship offered to him. We are accustomed to con- 
ceive of the apostle as always armed for warfare, sheathed in 
logic, and bristling with arguments. It is delightful to find him 
at his ease, and for a moment able to unbend, engaged in this 
friendly intercourse, so ftill of freedom and even playfulness." 
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TO PHILEMON 



THB SALUTATION 

1-3. Paul a prisoner of Christ Jesus , and Timothy the brother^ 
to Philemon our beloved and fellow-laborer^ and to Apphia our 
sister y and to Archippus our fellow-soldiery and to the church which 
assembles in thy house : Grace be unto you^ and peace from God 
our Father y and from the Lord Jesus Christ, 

1. 8c(r/A(09 XpioTou 'Ii/croi) : *a prisoner of Christ Jesus.* (Comp. 
Eph. iii. I.) In fetters because of his labors as an apostle of 
Christ. These words, at once awakening special interest and 
compassion, prepare the way for the apostle's request. The title 
' apostle * is laid aside as not befitting a private and friendly letter. 

Ti/xo^£09 : The name of Timothy is associated with that of Paul 
in 2 Cor., Phil., Col., i and 2 Thess. Here each has a separate 
designation. Comp. Phil. i. i, where they are joined under the com- 
mon title hcivkw. Htq^ 'Ii/o-ov. When Paul names others with him- 
self m the address, it is usually because of the relations of those 
named to the church addressed. The mention of Timothy here 
may be owing to personal relations between him and Philemon ; 
so that the appeal would be the stronger by the addition of Timo- 
thy's name. Timothy appears to have been with Paul during a 
great part of his three years' residence in Ephesus. He may have 
become acquainted with Philemon there. 

o d3cX<^(>; : Thus also are designated Quartus, Rom. xvi. 23; 
Sosthencs, i Cor. i. i ; Apollos, i Cor. xvi. 12. Timothy is not 
called an apostle. (See 2 Cor. i. i ; Col. i. i.) Although Paul 
docs not confine the name of apostle to the twelve (see Rom. 
xvi. 7 ; I Cor. ix. 5, 6), the having been an eyewitness of the 
risen Christ was an indispensable condition of the apostolate ; 
and Timothy was a late convert, residing at Lystra, far distant 
from the scene of Christ's personal ministry. (See Lightf. on 
*'The Name and Office of an Apostle," Comm, on Galatians^ 
p. 92.) 

<l>(Xr;/xon : See Introduction. 
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rip liyoinjTiJ «al enivtpyif ij/*cuv ; ' OUT beloved and fellow-laborer.^ 
(Com|>. Acts XV. 25.) Theoph. says : ei ayamjTds, fiuo-ti t^i- x^*"' 
cE trwipyoi, ov Ka6iia tov SouAoi' oAAa toXii' diroOTcAti wpo^ inrr/ptaiuv 
ToC KtjpvyiuxTiK- " If beloved, he will grant the favor ; if a fellow- 
worker, he will not retain the slave, but will send hira forth again 
for the service of preaching." 

WciisEcket's statement {AposL Ztil. p. 333) that i'laT'^Th ipplied bjr 
Taul to individuals indicaiiea that they were his ovin converts, ncedi it " 
evidence than is furnished by Rom. xvi. 5, S, 9. 13. 

trBvipyoi : Only in Paul and 3 Jn. 8. (See Rom. xvi, 3, 
Phil.ii. 25 ; Col. iv. 11, etc.) 
■^ftiy : Of myself and Timothy, 
2. KOI 'Air^t'a r^ dScA^^ : 'and to Apphia our sister.' 

DKL, Syr,"'', Syr.P, add ayrriT^. 

'Ajt^ui is a Phrygian name. Not the same as 'Anriov (At 
xxviii. 15). She is commonly supposed to have been Philemon' 
wife, which is the more probable because the case of the slave 
a household matter. " Uxori ad quam nonnihil pertinebat n( __ 
tium Onesimi " (Beng.). Unless especially related to Philemoi 
her name would naturally have stood after the one which folloi 

a&tXiprj: In the Christian sense. 

'Apx'TW¥ - Possibly a son of Philemon, He is mentioned Col. 
iv. 1 7 with a special admonition to fulfil (he ministry (SiaKovuw) 
which he received in the Lord ; from which it may be inferred 
that he was an office-bearer in the church. -A reason for address- 
ing him in this letter, even if he was not a member of Philemon'^ 
household, might lie in the (act that Onesimus was to be 1 
into the church in which Archippus exercised his ministry. 

Different speculations have made him a bishop, a deacon, a presbyter 
and an evangelist. Opinions differ ai to whether his ministry wu at 
ColussE ur at the neighboring city of Laodicaea, since bii name occun in 
Ihe epistle to Colossx, immediately, it is said, aOer the salutations to [be 
Laodicxans. On the other hand, Wieieler {CArenirl. des Afeit. Ziilal,y 
argues that if Archippus had been a Colossian it is not easy to set ■--"-- 
in vs. 17 makes him to be admonished by others, We do not 
motive of Ihe exhortation. It does not immediately follow the 1 
lo the Laodicxans. If Archippus had not resided at Colossie, Paul w 
probably have caused a salutation to be sent to him as well as lo Nymphu 
It is very strange that Paul should have conveyed this admonition to Ar 
chippus through a strange church, more especially when he had written >l 
the same time to Archippus in Ibis letter, addressing him jointly wid 
Philemon. That the admonition to Archippus in Col. implies a lebuk* 
(Ughtf,) is not certain. (Gimp. Acts xii. 35.) 
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(moTpttniuTtj; ' fellow- sol diet.' Only here and Phil. ii. 35 ; buM 
comp, 2 Tim. ii. 3. The veteran aposlle salutes his younger^ 
friend as a fellow-campnigncr in the gospel warfare. It is unnecea- 
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sary to search for any particular crisis or contest in church affairs 
in which they were associated. The figure may have been sug- 
gested by Paul's mihiary associations in Rome. 

T0 hot' aUav aov tuiiXijiria : ' to the chnrch in thy house." 
The assembly of believers which met at Philemon's house. In 
large cities there would be several srich assemblies, since no one 
house could accommodate the whole body, and besides, a large 
assembly of the whole church would have awakened the suspicion 
of the Roman authorities. (Comp. Acts xii. 12; Rom. xvi. 5; 
I Cor. xvi, 19 ; Col. iv. 15, and see note at the end of the chap- 
ter.) 'EkkAijo-ui was originally a secular word ; ' an assembly of 
citizens called out' So Acts xix. 39 ; LXX ; i Kings viii, 65, Used 
of the congregation of Israel (Acts vii. 38), The Jewish assembly 
is more commonly styled ovmyiBy?/, as Acts xiii. 43. 'EkkAijitui 
denotes the Christian community in the midst of Israel (Acts v. 
1 1, viii. r, xii. 1, xiv. aj, 17). Suraiiuiyj;, however, is used of a 
Christian assembly (Jas. ii. a). Both in the Old and New Testa- 
ment iHKKijaia implies a community based upon a special religious 
idea, and established in a special way. The word is also used in 
N.T, of a single church or assembly, or of a church confined to a 
particular place, as the church m the house of Prisca and Aquila 
(Rom. xvi. 5), or of Philemon as here; the church at Corinth, 
Jerusalem, etc. In these assemblies in private houses messages 
and letters from the apostles were announced or read. It is per- 
haps to the address of this letter to a congregational circle, as well 
as to an individual correspondent, that we are indebted for its 
preservation. Paul must have written many such private letters. 
The character of the address emphasises the importance of the 
subject of the letter as one affecting both the household circle and 
the church. 

3. )idpti vfiXv, etc. 1 See on Phil. i. a. 



4-7 Because J hear 0/ the lave atiii faith which you have 
towards the Lord Jesus and to all the saints, 1 thank God when- 
ever I make mention of you in my prayers : praying that in your 
full knowledge of entry spiritual hlessing which we as Christians 
possess, your faith may prove itself for the gli-ry of Christ in the 
eommunication of its fruits to others. For on hearing from you, I 
had much joy and comfort en account of your love, because of the 
refreshment which the hearts of the saints have receh.'ed from you, 
my brother. 

4. *vxapttrrm, etc. : ' 1 thank my God always when I make men- 
tion of you in my prayers.' (See on Phil. i. 3.) Thus iravTort is 
connected with fv^^P- (Comp. Rom. 1. S-IC ■ ' " W. i. 4 ; Col. i. 
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3, 4.) The construction probably accords wilh Col. i. 3, __ __ 

there is a close correspcrtiilence of the phraseology, and the two 
letters were written at the same time. tlotou/Mrot defines rarron. 
(See on Phil. i. 4-) 

t of tbe mudetD cQnunentatora by coDnecting 

Al! that the apostle had heard of Philemon caused him to add 
thanksgiving to his prayers, " Notandum quod pro quo gratias 
agit, pro eodcra simul precatur. Nuncjuam enira tanta est vel pcr- 
fectissimis gratiilandi materia, qiiamdiu in hoc mundo vivunt, 
quin precibus indigeant, ut det illis Deus non tantum perseverare 
usque ad finem, sed in dies proficere. Haec entm laus quam 
mox Philemon! triboit, breviter complectitur totam Christtani 
hominis perfectionem " (Calv.). 

tiri tSv TrpoatK^ipiv /ioi> ; 'when engaged in offering my prayers.' 

'EttI blends the temporal with the local force. For wpomuW 
prayer in general, see on Phil. iv. 6. Any special petition would 
be Sojo-n, which is implied in ^vtuiv. 

5. axavov : ' because I hear,' through Epaphras (Col. i. 
iv. 12), or possibly from Onesimns himself. 

'Knaiut indicates the cause of eii^'V''"'''^: i^o' the mutive of the 
cession, as Uc W., which would leave etix- without a came assigned fur Uj 
while the ' mention ' of Philemon did not lequirc that a motive ihonld b 
assigned. 

crou T^v dyaTTTjv kol ti\v trurriv rjv tX"* ""PtW '"oi' itupiov Ii^fToSv * 

tU Trdvra^ row aylavt ■ ' thy love and faith which thou hast toward] 
the Lord Jesus and to all the saints.' 
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Love and faith are both exercised towards the Lord Jesus, and 
by a hasty and compressed construction, due to the momentum 
of the previous part of the clause, the saints also are made the , 
objects of both love and faith, instead of his writing, 'the Im 
and the faith which thou hast towards the Lord Jesus, and 1 
love which thou hast to al! the saints.' (Comp. Cot. i. 4.) " 
works by love, and love exercised towards the saints is a work t 
faith. In the next clause he speaks of a ' communication ' of fa 
to others, Lumby very aptly says; "The love was display* 
towards the Christian congregation, the faith towards the T 
Jesus Christ ; but they are so knit together where they truly e 
that St. Paul speaks of them both as exhibited alike towards C 
and towards his people." 
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on Select Readings." (Comp. TiL iii. 15.) Mey^ Win. (1. a), Beel, render 
iJuTi. • hilelity ■ or ' failhfulneu," a. sense which i» fouml in N.T. Ihoagh 
rarely (see Rom. lii. y, 1 Tim, v. 11; Til, ii. 10), and which ii h>bilu>l in 
LXX. (See Lightf. Cenm. en Gal. p, 152, and Hateh, Essays in Bib. Gk. 
p. Sj fr.). But (1} rlrni with ir,i.Ti\ never occurs in this sense in N.T. 
(See I Cot. niii. IJ; Gal. v. 6; 1 Thess. i. 3, v. 8; i Tim. i. 14, vi. 11 ; 
3 Tim. ii. 33.) This u not atfccled by the fact that dydriir bece pTccedes 
»(»Tiif. (See Eph. vi, 23.) Gal. v. 32 and 1 nm. iv. 13 «e not in point. 
In those passages the words occur in enmnerllioni ; and in Gftl. v. 32 
drdrir is encitely detached from iriorit. (2) 'Ex«r rlirriv in N.T. never 
means 'to have lidelity.' The phraie occurs eleven limes, and always 
meanl'to have faith.' A very cummon explanation is by the rhetorical 
chiasmus or crosS'teferencei by which d^dntv is referred to roi)t ifla\i%, 
and rlorir to Kvp. "l^ff. But the examples of ihiasmus commonly cited, 
even from the class., illustrBte mainly the mere arrangimrnt of the words, 
ai where the adjective and the noun are in inverse uider in two successive 
clauses. (See Jelf, CmM. 904, y, Karrar, on the rhetoric of SL Paul, £i/f 
and Work, i. 626.) Besides, the i» (x<t> connects ulrm with the entire 
clause Tfia r. nup, . . . a7f0Uf. Th<: position of van indicates that it belongs 
to both dY^r. and nis. Comp. the different arrangement in Col. i. 4. 

irpo* Tov Kiipiov : IIpo* nowhere else with Ti'vati% as directed at 
Christ. Of faiih 'towards' God, i Thess, i, 8. Comp. ir«irotft7- 
atv Ttpvi Tw &i.av (a Cor. iii. 4). "Ayoinj commonly with tls in 
Paul. (See Rom. v. 8 ; z Cor. ii. 8 ; Col. i. 4 ; i Thess. iii. 13 ; 
1 Thess, i. 3; but comp. i Cor. viii. 7; i Cor. xvi. 24.) The 
use of different prepositions is not to be accounted for on the 
ground of Paul's fondness for varying the prepositions without 
designing to express a different relation ( Mey.) . Paul does, 
indeed, often use different prepositions in one clause and with 
reference to one subject in order to define the conception more 
accurately (Rom. iii. 30, xi. 36 ; Gal. i. 1, ii. 16 ; Col. i. 14) ; but 
it is too much 10 say that no different relation is intended. 
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ler, ilvii.; Deissmann, Die Htattsf. 



Bearing in mind that ■r^i' iyaw, and r^c irCrrr. are so closely 
related in this passage (see above, and Oltr. ad loc), irp« may be 
l:ikcn in the sense indicated in the notes on Phil. ii. 30, iv. 6, as 
expressing, not the mere direction of faith and love towards Christ 
(Lightf., Ellic, Alf.), but the relation of loving and believing 
intercourse with him ; while (is indicates the direct practical 
bearing of faith and love on the Christian brethren. 

rpij in clau. ocean frequently of all sort* of personal intercourse. (See 
Horn. Oi/. xir. 331, xix. 28S; Tliucyd. ii, 59, iv. Ij, vii. Sa; Hdt. i. 6I.) It 

occurs with ^Xfa.tuma.dris'Tls, and witLvirrii in the sense of * a pledge' 
(Thucyd. iv. 51 ; Xen. Cyr. iii. 1, 39). 

6. oJTuw jj Kon-otvia t^s iriVrnits i7ov Ittpyijt yci^rai ; ' that the 
communication of thy faith may become (or prove itself) effect- 
ual.' The thought grows directly oiit of cU irdrr. t. ay., and &r<« 
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expresses the purpose of the intercession, fim'. Jroioii^. etc., in vs. 4. 
(Comp. Mt. ii. 23, vi. a, 16; Acts ix. 17; i Cor. i. 29; a Thcss. 
i. 12.) He prays that the love and faith which so greatly aid and 
comfort all the saints may likewise communicate their blessing to 
Onesimus, though he does not mention his name. Nolice the 
general similarity of structure between this passage and Eph. 
i. 16, 17; Phil. i. 3 ff. ; Col. i. 3ff.^a prayer after the thanks- 
giving, followed by a final particle introducing a clause. Alf. and 
Oltr. take oinos with euxapurrZ. Kwv. r. Trior, signifies ' the com- 
munication of thy faith ' to others, Onesimus among them : your 
faith imparting its virtue throttgh your deeds of love. Koivuvui is 
used as in Rom. XV. z6 ; 2 Cor. viii. 4, ix. 13 ; Heb.xiii.i6. 

Mc;. connects arun with ^r fx'". *nd explain* mtaria as the fellowship 
entered into by the saints with Philemon's Giristian <ldElity. Thus, 'the J 
faith which thou haal in ocdet that Ihe fellowship of the saints wilh it in>7 T 
not be a mere idle sympathy, bat may express itself in action.' Oltr., the I 
communion established by faith between Paul and Philemon. Bcng., 'the , 
faith which thou hast and excrcisest in common with us.' Lightf.. appar- 
ently tfllting riiTTtui as genit. of possession ot source, 'your charitable \ 
deeds which spring from your faith.' 

'Evcpyiiv: ' effectual,' only twice by Paul. (See 1 Cor. xvi 
and comp. Heb. iv. 12.) Effectual by reason of the fm it which | 
follows. The Vulg. ' evidens ' is probably from a reading ivap-p'p. 

iv iiriyiiaHTa : ' in the full knowledge.' For Iny., see on Phil, i, j 
9. The subject of the iwiy. is Philemon. The apostle prays that,. I 
working in the sphere of full knowledge, the communication of I 
Philemon's faith may prove itself effective. In other words, the " 
knowledge of every good thing — gospel truth, the principles of 
Christian fraternity and ministry, the ends of Christian striving, 
the suppUes furnished by the divine Spirit — is the element in 
which Philemon's faith will develop to the greatest advantage of 
others, including Onesimus. The larger his knowledge of such 
good things, the more will he be moved to deal kindly and Christ- 
ianly. He wilt recognise through this knowledge the righlness of 
Paul's request, and will not allow his resentment towards Onesi- I 
mus to prevent his recognising the good which the knowledge of 1 
Christ has developed in him. 

Mey.j Ellic., Rect, Calv., refer ixlymirn to the knowledge possessed by J 
others. Thus, Mey., "That whoever enters into participation of the same 
(fellowship) may make this partaking, through knowledge of every Christ- 
ian blessing, etfcdivc for Christ." This ii determined hy his explanation of | 

The prayer for imyvaHn% is characteristic of this group of epistles. 

(See Eph. i. 17; Phil. i. 9 ; Col. i, 9, 10, ii. 2, and comp. Rom. 

Eph. iv. 13 ; Tit. i. 1.) For this use of iv, marking the 

iphere or element in which something takes place, sec 3 Cor. i. 

' " ■ I. 29. 



6,7] THE BRETHREN'S HEART REFRESHED l8l 

VavTos ayaOov rov iv vfiiv : * of every good thing that is in you,* 
as Christians. Every spiritual gift which you possess. (Comp. 
Eph. i. 3, 17.) 

Tov after a7a^ov, K DF^ GKLP; Tisch., WH. [], Weiss, R.T.; AC, 17, 
om. Tou. • 

u/uir, K FGP, 1 7, 31, 37. 47i 80, 137, Vulg., Cop., Syr.»«»» ^ p, Tisch., Weiss, 
R.T. 

For vfup ACDKL, WH., read rjfup, 

€ts XpujTov: 'unto Christ.' Connect with iv€py, ycF. Unto 
Christ's glory — the advancement of his cause. Compare ds to 
€vayy€\iov (Phil. 1. 5). "That ultimate reference to Christ which 
is the life of all true Christian work, and alone renders communi- 
cation energetic" (Bp. of Derry). " Bonum nobis exhibitum 
redundare debet in Christum " ( Beng.) . Not = cV Xpum}. 

lfl<rouv added by K« DP'GKLP, Vulg., Syr.P, Arm. 
Text, WH., Tisch., R.T., Weiss. 

7. )(apav yap iroWrfv €(r)(ov : ' for I had much joy.' 

A few secondary uncials and some Fath. read x^P*-^- 
DCKI^ Syr."*', exofuv for eax<**'' 

Tap gives the reason for the thanksgiving in vs. 4, 5, and this 
verse takes up the two points of the thanksgiving, — the love and 
the ministry to the brethren. 

Ellic, Dc W., V. Sod., Alf., connect with the prayer just preceding. Beet 
with l)oth the thanksgiving and the prayer. 

"Eaxov : * I had,' when I received the report. Comp. dUoiW 

(vs. 5)- 
oTi : * because.' Explaining more particularly the iiri r, dy. <rov. 

ra o-TrXdyxm : *the hearts.' (See on Phil. i. 8.) 

Tcuv ayiW : See on Phil. i. i. 

drnTTcVavTai : * have been refreshed.* *Am7rave(v, originally * to 
cause to cease * as pain or sorrow. Hence * to relieve * or * refresh.' 
(See Mt. xi. 28, xxvi. 45 ; Mk. vi. 31 ; i Cor. xvi. 18 ; 2 Cor. vii. 
13.) In Attic prose it is almost a technical expression for the 
resting of soldiers. Its dominant idea is refreshment in contrast 
with weariness from toil. (See Schmidt, Synon. 25, 2.) Lightf. 
says it expresses a temporary relief, as the simple TravcVtfai expresses 
a final cessation. This needs qualifying. The compound does 
express a temporary relief. 'Avd^ravo-is frequently in LXX of the 
rest of the Sabbath. So Mk. vi. 31, of the temporary retirement 
of the disciples. But, on the other hand, the refreshment prom- 
ised by Christ to the weary (Mt. xi. 28, 29) is not a mere tem- 
porary relief, and the word is used of the rest of the blessed dead, 
Apoc. xiv. 13. 



aBtXijii: Not 'brother indeed,' but a simple expression of affec- 1 
tion. (Conip. Gal. vi. i8.) 

6-20. iVherefore, although my relaHons to you would warrant 
me in enjoining on you thai which is fitting, yet, for love's sake, I 
prefer to ask it of you as a favor; being sueh as I am, Paui, an 
old man, and a prisoner for the gospel's sake. J entreat you^ 
therefore, on behalf of my son Onesimus, who has been converted 
through my instrumentality during my imprisonment. Once iHiieed 
he was not what his name implies, but was useless to you. Nirm, 
however, he is profitable both to you and to myself. I send him baek 
to you, dear though he is to me. I had indeed a mind to keep him 
with me in order that he might minister to me in my imprisonment 
as you yourself would gladly have done : but I was unwilling to do 
anything without your concurrence, for I desired that your service 
to me should be voluntary and not of necessity. And then it occurred 
to me that God had allowed him to be thus separated from you for 
a time, in order that he might come back to you a better serfant 
and a Christian brother besides. Such a brother he is to me ; how 
much more to you his rightful master, I ask you then, in view of 
our mutual fellowship, to receive him as you would me ; and if he 
has wronged you in any way, or is in your debt, put that to my 
account. This is my promise to repay it, signed with my own Hand: 
though I might intimate that it is you who are my debtor for your 
very self; since it was through me that you became a Christian, 
Receive Onesimus then, and thus render me a personal favor, 
affording me joy and refreshment in Christ. 

8. Sio : ' wherefore ' : because I am thus comforted by you. 
Connect with irafMuxaXui, VS. 9, and not with the participial clause. ] 

jToXAj/i' iv XpuTTiu n-upptjo-uiv ?x""' ■ ' though I have much bold- 
ness in Christ.' Boldness growing out of their Christian relations. 
Their personal intimacy, St. Paul's apostolic office, and Philemon's 
obligation to him for his conversion (vs. 19), would warrant the . 
apostle, if so disposed, in laying his commands upon Philemon in *' 
the matter of receiving Onesimus, 
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thinks that no 
apuslolic title i 
ily follow. Evei 
why Paul should not allude t 



allusion to apostolic HUthorily ii intended, 
1 omiUed in the inlcoductiou. But this du«s 

though the title is omiHed, there is 
I hia a]x)ilolic authotity. 
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For irappTjtriav, sce oti Phi!, i. ao. "EwtToaativ, ' lo enjoin' or 
■ command,' is used rather of commanding which attaches to a 
definite office and relates to permanent obligations under the 
office, than of special injunctions for particular occasions (twi- 
riXkuv. See Schmidt, Synati. 8, 10). 

TO ivrJKov : ' that which is fitting.' (See Eph, v. 4 ; Col. iii. 18 ; 
LXX ; I Mace. x. 40, xi. 35 ; a Mace. xiv. 8.) The primary mean- 
ing of the verb is ' to have come up lo ' or ' arrived at,' as lo have 
attained a standard of measurement or weight, or lo have reached 
a height. Hence, to have come lo one so as to have become his ; 
lo pertain to or belong to him. Comp. Hdt. vi. tog : mii kCh it 
ai Ti rovTiav injuti riv wpay/ioriuv ro KvprK ix'-"' '■ ' ^^*^ ^°''' '' 
comes lo ihee to have, in some sort, authority over these things.' 

9. Sta TT{v Ayampi : ' for love's sake.' Love in its widest sense, 
as the characteristic virtue of all Christians. Not to be limited to 
the affection between Paul and Philemon. 

liaXXov : ' rather ' than command thee. The object of compari- 
son is omitted. (See on Phil. i. 1 z.) Paul desires lo obtain for 
love's sake and by asking, what he might have obtained by author- 
ity. Comp. the opening and close of Pliny's letter lo a friend on 
a similar occasion : "Vereor ne videar non rogare sed cogerc" 

<-^''- '."•>■ ... . ,,.,,. 

TOunrrtK uf, wt tluvXof irptaPintp i^n oi koi Mtr^oi Xpurrov 
'lyfiTov wapaKoXC}: 'being such (as I am), as Paul the aged and 
now also a prisoner of Jesus Christ, I beseech thee.' Paul would 
say ; I might justly enjoin thee, but, for love's sake, I rather be- 
seech thee. This general statement of his attJlude stands by 
itself, and forms a complete sentence. He then goes on to 
define. I do not speak as an apostle, but simply in my personal 
capacity, fieing such as 1 am, — Paul, an old man, a prisoner 
of Christ, — I beseech thee, etc. Thus a period is placed after 
irapaxaXui, VS. 9. Tmoutos is Paul's general description of himself, 
which is farther defined with the three particulars, — Paul, aged, 
a prisoner. Accordingly Toiouroe points fonvard to these details. 

There is much difference amoitg interpreters u to the CMmection. The 
points ID qaeition ue: 

(i) Whetbet roLBDroi uris to be connected with ta llauXaj or separated 

(2) Whether t-dioDtoi uv begins a new sentence or 11 connected with 
the preceding wapataXi, i.e. whetbet a period or a cacama shall be placed 
after xapa*. (»i. 9), 

(3) Whether the thought in t«. w> refers back lo Paul's attitude ax a 
suppliant {Sii r. iy. /liX. rapaK.), or to hh claioi al an apostk {waM"^. 
Ix- /iriT.), or points forward lu his attitude as meTcly Paul, an old man and 
a prisoner. 

As Co (1). Lighlf., Uvr., Beet, K.V., make tmou. and At correlative: 
*iuch an one a» Paul.' But roioihn can be delineU only by a following 
adjective, or by olai. it, iosi, or uart with the infin. Nerer l^ £t. TsioG- 
Tot followed by «•< occurs nowhere in NT., and Ligbtl. hu not eslahikhed 
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the correlation by Ihe single ' 

from Alexia. Besides it is doubtful wbethet thetcference to Symf. v 
point; for Ti TaioGTav may be taken absolutely there, and need not be cor- 
related with uawtp. (See Jelf, 655.) Tbi) abiulute use of raioiVoi is wdl 
established. fSec Horn. //. vii. 4a ; Soph. ^>. izgS; PAi/Mt. 1049; PlaL 
Xtfiii. 429 B.) Moreover, the rule which make! roioBroi refer to wbrntg 

f recedes, while roiitjc refers to what follows, is often reversed (Jelf, ^SS)* 
tofesaor Sophocles says ; " Unless the Greek bt irregular, " • -■ 

cannot be reciprocal lenns." 

(2) Period after ropajcaXS (vs. 9), by_Ellic„ Mey., Alf., De W., t. Sod, 
Oltr. Comma after ira^KaXu, and toi. wr the continuation of the preced- 
ing clause (I.ightf., Dw.). ■ I bc*eech Ihce, being sucb an one as Paul,' 
etc, Id that case tjie irapaar. of vs. 10 is resumptive. 

(3) Toiouroi at is referred lo Paul't attitude as a suppliant by Mey,, 
V. Sod., Eilic, Alf. 

IluvXof, jrpto-^iJrifs, StV/iio! : Apparently three details of t 
are intended. Some, however, take DaCX. and Tr/iar^. as one con-fl 
ception (Luth., Calv., De VV., Ellic, Oltr.). 

irpciTjStrrijs : ' an aged man.' His precise age cannot be de-l 
termined. He is called vtavtM at the time of the martyrdom a~ 
Stephen (Acts vii. 58) ; and if, at the time of writing this letter^ 
he were sixty or even fifty years old, tiiere would be no impro- 
priety in his calling himself Trpta^vrip. The term is wholly rela- 
tive. He might have aged prematurely under his numerous 
hardships. According to Hippocrates, a man was called vptafiv- 
njs from forty-nine to fifty-six ; after that, yipatv. 

Lightf. conjectures that the reading is rpn^Srurt)!, 'an ambassadct,' i 
accordance with Eph, vi. 20; and that that should be the meaning even _, _ 
rpnr^iirqi is retained. So WH. The (wo forms are certainly interchanged 
in UCX. (See i Chton. jcoiii. 31; 1 Mace. xiii. ai. xiv. at, aa; 3 Mace 
xi. 34.) Both in Eph. vi. 30, and z Cor, v. zo, Tritta^titi* is used in con- 
nection with public relations. "Ambassador" does not seem <]uite appio- 
?riate to a private letter, and dou not suit Paul's attitude of entreaty. . 
he suggestion of public relations is rather in itsiuot 'I. X. 

vwi Si icai : ' now,' at the time of my writing this ; koi : ' beside^^ 
in addition to my age. 

Sco'/uot 'Ii^ou XpioTov : Comp. vs. i ; Eph. tii. i ; iv. i ; a Tim.^ 
I, 8. Not 'a prisoner belonging to Christ,' nor 'for ChristVl 
sake,' 8ia Xpurrov StScfimK (Chr.), but one whom Christ hasf 
brought into captivity. (See Win. xxx. 2.) 



10. Tou likov tIkvom ; An affectionate designation of Onesimus,! 
The slight hesitation in mentioning the name of the slave, and tl 
delay in coming lo the point of the letter, are noticeable. "' 
in a similar sense, a spiritual child, 1 Cor. iv. 14, 17; Gal. iv. 1 
(TMv/a) ; I Tim. i. z, 18 ; a Tim. ii. i. 
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ov lyiwqaa : Of whose conversion I was the instrument. The 
appeal in the thought of his won child is heightened by ifjuov, and 
by the fact that he is the spiritual child of his captivity. For this 
figurative use of y€wjiv, comp. i Cor. iv. 15. Thayer, Lfx,, cites 
Sanhedr. fol. 19, 2, of one who brings others to his own way of 
life. " If one teaches the son of his neighbor the law, the Script- 
ure reckons this the same as though he had begotten him." 

Iv ToTs SicTfiois : * in my bonds.' 

/wv added by k« CDKLP, Syr.»»', Cop., Arm., JEJth. 

'On^o-i/iov: 'profitable' (ovivrffu), A common name among 
slaves, like many others expressing utility, as Chresimus, Chrestus, 
Onesiphorus, Symphorus, Carpus. (See Lightf.'s Introd, to Philem, 
sec. 4.) Accordingly, Weizsacker*s statement that the allegorical 
character of the epistle is apparent from this name has no rele- 
vancy whatever {^Apost, ZeitaL p. 545). 'Onyori/uwv is accus. by 
attraction after cym^. 

11. dxprjaTw : ' useless,' * unserviceable.' Titmann {Syn.) says 
that to the idea of uselessness it adds that of harmfulness, while 
dxpcio? means simply that of which there is no need. (See 
Sichmidt, Synon, 166, 6.) It is not, however, probable that the 
idea of harmfulness is implied in connection with a possible 
robbery of his master by Onesimus. (See on vs. 18.) 

^Axpv^Tos only here in N.T., LXX, Hos. viii. 8; Sap. ii. 11, iii. ii; 
Sir. xvi. I, xxvii. 19; 2 Mace. vii. 5. 

vwl 8c : ' but now,' that he has become a Christian disciple. 
Nwt 8c, mostly and very often in Paul (See Rom. vi. 22, vii. 6, 
17, XV. 23, 25 ; I Cor. v. 11, etc.) 

<rot icai ifijoii €vxprj(rTov : ' profitable to thee and to me.* For- 
merly useless to f/ie^, when he was thy worthless, runaway slave, 
and before / had known him. Now profitable to us both. The 
nice use of the personal pronouns and the assumption of a joint 
interest in Onesimus are very charming. (Comp. Rom. xvi. 13; 
I Cor. xvi. 18; Phil. ii. 27.) 

H* F^rQ, 17, 31, 47, 67, Syr.»c*», yEth., add «« before <rai. So Tisch.; 
Weiss. 

Kai om. by ACDKLP, Syr.P, Arm., WH., R.T. 

cvxprjoTov occurs only here, a Tim. ii. 21, iv. 11. Profitable to 
Philemon in the new and higher character of his service as a 
Christian, as described (Eph. vi. 5 ff. ; Col. iii. 22 ff.). Profitable 
to Paul as an evidence of his successful apostolic labor (#cap7ros 
epyou, Phil. i. 22), and therefore a cause of joy and encourage- 
ment. There may also be a reference to Onesimus' kindlj minis- 
tries to himself in his imprisonment (vs. 13). 
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12. ov dyirefjuilni <7oc avrov, rovr* iariv ra i/ia (nrXAyxyo, : ' whom 
I send back to thee in his own person, that is my very heart.' 
AvTw thus emphasises ov, and prepares the way for ra c/ml <nrX. 

Lightf. punctuates dr/r. ffou Kbrbv^ rovriimv rd ^M vir\,, ov #7^, 
etc., thus beginning a new sentence with a,^6v as depending on the idea of 
vpoffXa^ov (vs. 17). Such a ** dislocation " b hardly conceivable, even in 
Paul's writing. 

'Av€7r€fjul/a is the epistolary aorist, by which the writer puts him- 
self at the point of time when the correspondent is reading his 
letter. (See Acts xxiii. 30 ; Phil. ii. 28 ; Win. xl. 2 ; and note on 
Hypaif/ay VS. 1 9.) For ra ifia airXdyxyo,, see on Phil. L 8, ii. i. 
Pesh. renders * my son.' Wetst. cites Artemidorus, ^OvtipoKpirucd 
(i. 46) ot TTouScs oTrXayx'^ XcyoKToi ; also //. 35, V. 57, and Philo, 
De Joseph, 5 (ii. 45). In Latin poetry and post- Augustine prose 
viscera is used in the same sense. (See Ov. Met, vi. 651, viii. 
478, X. 465 ; Q. Curt. iv. 14, 22.) So Chr. and Thdrt But this 
does not agree with Paul's usage elsewhere. (See 2 Cor. vi. 12, 
vii. 15 ; Phil. i. 8, ii. i ; Col. iii. 12.) Besides, it would be tauto- 
logical after ov iyiwrfO-a, 

13. ov cyu) ipov\6firjv Trpos ifuivrov KaT€)(€iv : ' whom I was 

minded to keep with myself.' The expression of an actual 
thought and desire entertained by Paul; ifiovKofurfv indicating 
deliberation with an accompanying inclination. I was inclined to 
keep him, and was turning over the matter in my mind. See on 
TO ^cXciv, Phil. ii. 13. 

Lightf. prefers the conditional sense of the imperfect, 'I could have 
wished/ referring it to a suppressed conditional clause, ' if circumstances 
had favored.' This is a well-known use of the imperf. (See Acts xxv. 22; 
Rom. ix. 3; Gal. iv. 20; and Lightf. On Kevis. of N.T.^ under "Faults of 
Grammar.") But no such conditional clause is implied; for Paul does not 
intimate that the fultilment of his wish was impossible, and that therefore 
he did not cherish it, but only that, though he entertained the wish, he 
refrained from acting upon it until he should have learned Philemon's 
pleasure in the matter (vs. 14). 

Tfio% lyjoMTov : * with myself.' See on Trpos, vs. 5 ; and Phil. iv. 6. 

KaTc'xciv: For the verb, see Lk. iv. 42, viii. 15; Rom. i. i8j 
I Thess. V. 21. 

im vTTc/o aov fioi SiaKovrj : * that he might serve me on thy behalf.* 
A delicate justification of iPovX6fir)Vf and full of tact. The inrkp 
aov is exquisite, assuming that his friend would delight in render- 
ing him, through the skive, the service which he could not per- 
sonally perform. 'Yttc/o is not for avrl, * instead of,' or ' in thy 
place' (Thdrt., Gic, Calv., l)e W., Bleek, van Oos.), but has its 
usual N.T. sense, * on behalf of,' or ' for thy sake.' The expression 
tlius gains in delicacy. Onesimus is more than a mere substitute 
for Pliilemon. In these words the relation of master and slave 
disappears for the moment. Both are servants for Christ's sake 
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in the discharge of a ministry congenial to both. The suggestion 
is already conveyed by tajfpTjarov that Onesimus, in becoming a 
Christian disciple, has passed into a new and hi[;her sphere of 
service, in which he and his master are on common ground. At 
the same time, there is a hint that Onesimus, even as a slave, is 
rendering better service to the master whom he has wronged, in 
thus serving Philemon's friend and teacher ; serving no longer as 
a menial, but in hearty sympathy with his master. 

Iv TOi« htafioii Tou tiayytXiov ; ' in the bonds of the gospel ' ; 
of which the gospel is the cause ; in my imprisonment which has 
resulted from the preaching of the gospel. Thus a hint is added 
of his need of such service as that of Onesimus, which has the 
force of an appeal, as in vs. 9, 10. (Comp, Eph. iv, i, vi. zo, 
and Ign. Trail, xii. : icapajcaXtx i/ias ra Stirfia fum, a ivtKa 'Iijirou 
XpuTTou TTcpiipipui : " my bonds exhort you which I wear for the 
sake of Jesus Christ." See also £pA. xi : Magn. i.). 

14. xaipit 5c T^ (T^s yvuji^ijf : ' but without thy judgment.' ' liut,' 
though I had the inclination. Xupit, ' apart from,' in N.T. almost 
entirely supplements avtv, ' without,' which occurs only three times, 
and not in Paul. (See Ellic. on Eph. ii. 12.) Tvutiiijs, not fre- 
quent in N.T. Primarily 'a means of knowing' (yivanTKUv): the 
organ by which one knows. Hence mind and its operations, 
thought, judgment, opinion. (See Acts xx. 3 ; 1 Cor. i. 10, 
vii. as ; 2 Cor. viii, 10 ; A[k>c. xvii, 13, 17.) ' Mind' or 'judg- 
ment ' is the meaning throughout the N.T. Paul was unwilling 
to take any steps without having Philemon's judgment as to what 
was right in the case. 

il9Ai]tTa. : ' I determined.' Comp. the aor. with the imperf. 
iffovXofiJjv. I was deliberating and came to the decision. 

iva 111) UK Kara ArdyKTji/ to ayaOoy rrov ^ : ' in order that thy benefit 
might not be as of necessity '; the benetil, namely, which Phile- 
mon would confer by allowing Onesimus to remain with Paul. 
'AyaSov not in the sense of ' morally good,' but ' kindly,' ' benefi- 
cent.' (Comp. Rom. v. 7. vii. ii; i Thess. iii. 6; Tit. ii. 5; 
I Pet. ii. 18, and see Lightf. //ptei an Eps. of St. P. from 
Unpublished Commenlaria, pp. 45, a86, 303.) 

The point made by Mey., Ellic, Beet, Alf., Ihat -rb i.yaSlir is general — 
the category under which falls the special Ariaaim of Onnioius" remaining 
— seems to be an over-re finemen I. The speeial reference to irp4i //tavrbr 
taTix'i' (^- 13) is nit affecled by the fact that Paul did not intend to keep 
Onesimus (Mcy.). Hii intention wu in abeyance for a lime. He actaally 
wiihed to keep him, and debated with himself whether he ahould not keep 
him, but he did not resolve to keep him. In that case Philemon would 
have served Paul, and Paul would have received a benefit from him without 
cuniultine him, which wu what he di<! not wish. 

UK Kara ivayitp' I ' as of necessity ' ; 'compulsion-wise' (Ellic). 
"Os, seeming as, wearing the appearance of. Introduced because 
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Paul is satisfied that his retaining Oaesimus would have been agree- 
able to Philemon ; bul he would not have it appear as if I'hilcmon's 
permission was constrained. Kur. aray., not = if drayxiit (asOllr.), 
which marks the origin of the action, but indicating that the action 
is performed aceording to a certain rule or model. (See Klhc. on 
Til. iii. 5.) This particular phrase only here in N.T., but see 
itara voiua, ^vaiv, dAijStioi', crti/jKa, irvcu/M, ipC$aav. LXX, only 2 

Kara tKovaiov : ' of free will'; ' according to what is volunlaiy." 
'Ekovoio^ only here in N,T. (Sec LXX, Num. xv, 3.) For the 
same antithesis see i Pet, v, 2. 

15. Another reason for not detaining Onesimus. Paul might 
thus have crossed the purpose of divine Providence. The con- 
sideration is modestly introduced with rayn as the suggestion of a 
possibility, and not as assuming acquaintance with God's designs. 
It might be that Clod allowed the slave to leave you in order that 
he might become a Christian disciple ; and if I should retain him, 
you would not have him back in your household as a Christian 
brother. Philemon's attention is thus turned from his individual 
wrongs to the providential economy which has made these wrongs 
work for good. 

Tap ex])lains the additional motive of ^fltAijcra. Ta^a is found 
only here and Rom. v. 7. 

ixoipiaSi} : ' he was parted (from thee).' The word is chosen 
with rare tact. He does not say ' he ran away,' which might 
excite Philemon's anger; but 'he was separated/ and, by the use 
of the passive, he puts Onesimus' flight into relation with the 
ordering of Providence. See Chrysostom's comparison with the 
case of Joseph, who says, " God did send me before you " 
(Gen. xlv. 5). 

Trpos lupav : ' for a season.' Indefinite. (Comp, a Cor. vii. 8 ; 
Gal, ii. 5 ; i Thess, ii. 1 7.) Whatever the period of separation, it 
was but ' an hour ' as compared with its lasting consequences. 

im . . . ctirt^jj! : ' that thou mightest have him.' The com- 
pound verb denotes the completeness of the possession. (See 
on Phil. iv. 18.) The bond between the master and the slave 
would no longer be that of ownership by purchase which death 
would dissolve, but their common relation to Christ which made 
them brethren, now and evermore. 

Lightf. expliinK drixv ' receive Aaci.' If thii is correct, it i> the only 
instance in NT., Ihuugh iri has this meaning in eompmilion with IiStvat, 
laAirniKii, xaTaWiirmr, and Xa^dmr. (See Mt. xii. 13; Mk. iii. $; 



16. ovKtTi b>! ^nlAov : ' no longer as a slave.' 'th denotes the 
subjective conception of Onesimus' relation to his master, without 
reference to the external relation ; i.e. Paul does not say that 
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PliilemoD is to leceive Onesimus freed, and nu longer a slave, 
which would be SoiiXov simply, but that, whether he shall remain 
a slave or not, he will no longer be regarded as a slave, bm as a 
brother beloved. The relation between the master and the slave 
is transformed. The slave, even without ceasing to be a slave, is 
on a dilferent and higher footing with his master. Both are in 
Christ. (See i Cor. vii. 10-74; Col. iii. 11.) The relation is 
conceived absolutely, without special reference to Philemon's view 
of It. 

virtp SouAov : ' above a slave ' ; ' more than a slave.' For this 
sense of vvip, see Mt. x. 24, 37 ; Acts xxvi. 13 j Win. Klix. 

dS(A(fiav a.yamjToi' : Explaining vrip SofAov. 

fuACina ijuii: 'especially to me' whose spiritual child he is. 

irocri{i S( (loAAov croi : ' but how much more to thee.' Because 
he is your property. There is a hint that the property relation 
involves more than mere ownership and receiving of service. 
Ownership should be a basis for Christian fraternity and its 
mutual ministries. 

mi iv CTopni nai iv Kvpim : ' both in the flesh and in the Lord.' 
Kxplaining ■Koai^i yliXXov. In the mere external relation (iv aapKi) 
Onesimus will be a better servant; in the spiritual relation (iv 
Kvpitf) he will be on a higher footing, and will have acquired a 
new value as a Christian brother. 

The main point of the letter is at last readied, backed by an 
appeal to Philemon's fellowship with Paul. Paul has sent Onesi- 
mus back (vs. It). He prays Philemon to give him a kindly 
reception. 

17. fi ovv fit Ix"^ Kotvui'ov : ' if therefore thou regardest me as a 
partner.* OiJv sums up the considerations just urged, and resumes 
the request foreshadowed in vs, 11, 13, For ixtK comp. I.uke xiv. 
18 ; Phil. ii. 19. Koii/vivoi' : The noun and its kindred verbs are 
used in N.T. almost exclusively of ethical and spiritual relations. 
Even when applied to pecuniary contributions, they imply Christ- 
ian fellowship as the basis of the liberality. Comp., however, 
Lie v. to ; Heb. ii. 14. Here a partner in Christian faith, so that 
the refusal of Paul's request would be inconsistent with such a 
relation. Surely not as Beng. " that what is ihine may be mine, 
and mine thine." . 

rpoahiffou aSrof u« i/ii: 'receive him as myself.' Take him 
unto thee. Admit him to Christian fellowship. 'Qs ifii. Comp. 
TO «/ia OTrAoyx™ ( ^s- • ^ ) ■ 

He guards against certain possible hindrances to Onesimus' 
favorable reception. 
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la (1 St ri 4&'ki^(v o-i i; &<l>ti\a : ' if he hath in aught wronged 
thee or is in thy debt." Another exhibition of the apostle's tact 
in dealing with a delicate subject. Besides running away, Oncsi- 
tnus had possibly robbed his master. He had at least deprived 
him of his services by his flight. Paul stales the case hypo- 
thetically, and puts the offence as a debt. 

toCto iiioi (\Aoya : ' place this to my account.' He will 
responsible for the amount. 

'EAAoya, only here and Rom. v. 13. Not in class,, thoi 
occurring in one or two inscriptions. It does not occur in * ' 
The reading cKXa7ri has veiy scanty support. 

19. iym UaCXoi lypaipa rg ifig x*'P' ■ ' ^i P''"^ write it with my 
own hand.' Paul's promissory note. "Eypailia is the epistolary 
aorist. (Comp. 1 Pet. v. 12 ; i Jn. ii. 14, zi, 16.) It would 
appear that Paul wrote these and at least the two following words 
with his own hand. How much more he may have written, I 
whether the entire letter, or all the verses from 19 to the end, is- | 
purely a matter of speculation. 

Lightf. says that thii incideatal mention of his autugrnph, accuiring 
where il doei, showi (hat he wrote the whole letter with hii own band 
inltead of employing an amnnueniii ai u>ub1. So De W. and Alf., and 
EUic, and Oltr. think il not improbable. (See Lightf. and Ellic. on Gal. 
vi.ll.) 

iyw itroTiirio : ' I will repay it.' Probably without any serious 
expectation that Philemon would demand payment ; but yet not 
as a mere gracefiil pleasantry (as v. Sod., Mey., Oltr.). Oltr. 
imagines how Philemon must have laughed at such a promise 
from a man who had not a penny in the world. But why? Paul 
on his anticipated release from prison might have found means to 
pay if payment should be demanded, just as he found means to live 
in prison or to earn the money by his own labor as he had done 
more than once, 

ira fi^ A«y(u am : ' not to say to thee.' (Comp. 2 Cor. ix. 4.) 
A sort of elliptical constniction in which the writer delicately 
protests against saying something which he nevertheless docs say. 
Similar phrases are ov)^ on (Phil. iv. 11) ; alx otov ori (Rom. 
ix. 6). In many such cases the phrase becomes stereotyped, 
and_ the connection with a suppressed thought is not consciously 
present to the writer. The thought completely expressed would 
be : ' I agree to assume the obligation in ordtr to avoid mention- 
ing your great personal debt to me.' 

on Kui maMTov ftoi wpoaoifitiXu^ : ' that thou owest me also thine 
own self besides.' You owe to me your conversion. The xoi 
'also,' and vpos (irpomip-) 'in addition to' are correlated. You 
are my debtor not only to the amount for which 1 here become 
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responsible, but aiso for your own self >• 
if you remit the debt, you will still owe ni 
only here in N.T. 

20. Hu, d&A^' : ' yea, brother.' Nai is a particle of confirma- 
tion. See on Phil. iv. 3, and comp. Matt, xv. 27 ; Rom. iii, 29 ; 
Apoc. xiv. 13. It confirms the request in vs. 17. 

iyat aau &valfi.T}v iv Kvpluf : ' let me have profit from thee in the 
Lord.' The iyoi is emphatic. Receive liim, and so may / be 
profited. 1 ask for him as a favor to myself, 'lliis emphasis 
delicately points to Ooesimus, and the allusion is strengthened by 
the play on his name in ovaiiiijv. 'OvivnaBiu ' to have profit or 
advantage.' Only here in N.T. It is common in class, with the 
genitive of that from which profit accrues. See Horn. //. xvi. 31 ; 
OJ. xix. 68; Eurip. Med. 1015, 1348: Aristoph. Thesm. 469. 
Also Ign. Polyc. i. vi ; Mag. ii. xii ; Eph. ii. 

Iv Kvpi((i : Not material advantage, but advantage accruing from 
their both being in Christ, and from the act as a Christian act. 

drutraMTDv : see on vs. 7. 

fiou Ttt (rn-Aoyx^ : ' my heart.' Not a designation of Onesimus. 
(Comp. v.. ,!.) 

21, 22. Being assured of your obedieHt spirit, I write to you, 
knowing that you will do even more than I ask. While you thus 
receive Onesimus, be ready to receive me also, and prepare a lodg- 
ing for me, since I hope that, in answer to your prayers, J may 
soon be permitted to visit you. 

21. jrtTonSiw T3 viraKii§ am) : 'having confidence in thine obedi- 
ence.' Not recurring to the note of authority in vs. 8, but mean- 
ing his obedience to the claims of Christian duty as they shall 
appeal to his conscience. 

lypa^a croi : ' I write to thee.' See on vs. 19. 

Inrip & Xi-fui \ ' abovc what I say.' For vrip, sec on vs. 1 6, It 
is not certain that he alludes to the manumission of Onesimus 
(De W., Oltr., Reuss, Godet), though this may possibly be im- 
plied. The expression is general. My confidence in your love 
am! obedience assures me that you will more than fulfil my 
request. 

22. a/ia Si : ' but withal.' At the same time with your kindly 
reception of Onesimus. ['or u^ sec Acts xxiv. 36, xxvii. 40; 
Col.iv. 3; I Tim. V. 13. 

iToifuiZ* t^'*^ itvMv : ' prepare me a lodging,' or ' entertainment,' 
Indicating his hope of speedy liberation as expressed in Phil. ii. 
34. According to Phil. ii. 24, Paul proposed to go to Macedonia 
in the event of his liberation ; whereas here he expresses a wish 
to go immediately to Colossa;. fSee Weiss, £inl. 4 ""' 
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between writing the two letters, he might have found 
change his mind ; or he might take Philippi on his way from 
Rome to Colossx, since Philippi was on the great high-roarl 
between Europe and Asia. (See Hon, T/u JUamans atut the 
Mphesians, pp. 103, 104.) 

icv\av: Only here and Acts xxviii. 33. Suid. and Hesy* 
detiQe ' an inn, ■arayuiytoi'i koxoXm^' SiviitAii^ci', however, A< 
xxi. 16, is used of entertainment in a private house. The pritnary 
meaning of ftvia is ' hospitality,' ' friendly entertainment or recep- 
tion.' 'EX0<(v iiri itviav is ' to come seeking entertainment ' ( Pind. 
.M 49); iis\ itviav Kokia/ is 'to invite as a guest' (Dem. Si, so). 
Comp. Clem. Ham. xii. 2, irptya^taaLv Tat {cvutf (TW^ofoi^ct. The 
phrase here may therefore mean, ' prepare to entertain me.' 

8ii Tan »rpo(Ttu;(ulv wpov : Comp. Phil. i. 19. 

yapLa^aiuii. : ' 1 shall be granted ' or ' given.' As a favor 
God, and perhaps with a friendly assumption that his coming 
be regarded by them as a favor. I shall be graciously restored 
you who desire my safety, and who will welcome my restoratii 
(See Acts iii. 14, xxvii. 24.) 






SALUTATIONS 

23. All the persons saluted are named in the salutations 
Col. except Jesus Justus. 

'Ewa^pas: Paul's delegate to the Colossians (Col. i. 7). 
Colossian, and not to be identified with Epaphroditus of Phil, 
25, on which see note. 

MapHOi : Probably John Mark, the son of Mary (Acts xii. 1 2, 3 
XV. 37). Called 5 dvcfios Bapca^a (Col. iv. 10). The firat: 
mention of him since the separation twelve years before (Acts xv. 
39) occurs in Col. and Philem. (Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 11 with the 
account of the separation.) He is commended to the church u 
Colossffi (Col. iv. 10). In r Pel. v. 13 he sends salutation 
Asia, and appears to be there some years after the date of Cl 
and Philem. (i Tim. iv. ii). 

'Apurmpxos : A Thessalonian who started with Paul on 
voyage to Rome (Acts xxvii. 2). On his leaving Paul at Myra, 
see Introd. V. In Col. iv. 10, 11, he is mentioned with Mark and 
Jesus Justus as being of the circumcision. He appears at Ephesus 
as Paul's companion (Acts xix. 29), and as accompanying the 
apostle on his return from Greece through Macedonia to Troas 
(Acts XX. 4). 

Atj/iS* : Contraction of Aijp^puw. Probably a ThessaloDuin 
{Col. iv. 14, comp. 2 Tim. iv. 10.) 

Aotwas : The evangelist. His connection with Paul first appears 
Acts xvl 10, where he accompanies the apostle to Macedonia, 
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Macedonia, I 
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He remained at I'hilippi after Paul's departure, and was there 
seven years later, when Paul visited the city (Acta xx. 5, 6). He 
accompanied the apostle to Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 15), after which 
we lose sight of him until he appears at Cresarea (Acts xxvii. 2), 
whence he accompanies Paul to Rome. 



Note on "The Chuuch that is in Thv House" (vs. 

The basilica did not nppcnt until the third century. The oWe%\ 
for ipecial churcb buildings ate Clem. Alex. Sirem. vii. c. 5, and Hippol. 
Fragm. eil. Lagarde, p. 149. Batli witnesses represent the beginning of the 
third century, about 202 K.o., and aie older than the commonly cited passage* 
inTcrt. AOv. f'a/f»/. c. 3 (205-8 A.D.). 

The liberty of assembling was due [o the tact that in. the Roman Empire 
Christians at Ihis time passed us a Jewish secL The Jews were allowed to 
assemble under the special exemptions granted by Julius Cesar and Augustus, 
which declared their cummanitiea legally authorised, and gave them the right 
to establish societies in all places (Joseph. Anliq. liv, 10, S). They thus 
availed Iherosclves of the widely spread institution of lolltgia or soJaUtatti 
which hail prevailed in the empire from a very early period. Numerous clubs 
or confraternities existed, composed either of the memliers of diflerent trades, 
of the servants of a particular hoatehold, or of the worshippers of a particular 
deity. A special object of these clubs was to provide decent banal for their 
members. A fund was raised by contribution, from which burial expenses 
were delrayed, and also the eipensea of the annual feasts held on the birthdayt 
of the deceased. (See Anliocktnt Aiti of Marlyrden ef Jgnalim,yi\.; Pliny's 
Littir la Trajaa ; Tcrt. Apol. 39.) For the celebration of these feasts special 
haitdings were erected called stkolae. Sometimes a columbarium was pur- 
chased by a dab tor its own use. 

This right of forming cclUgta was a( first freely granted to all parlies under 
the republic, but began to be restricted before the close of the republican 
period. (See Gcero, Otiif. in L. Calp. Piion. c. 4; and Livy's account of the 
extirpation of the Bacchanalian ntes, xudx. 8.) 

Julius Qesar suppressed all but the most ancient FoUigia (SueL Juliui, 41), 
and his decrees were confirmed by Augustas (Suel. Augustus, 31). From the 
operation of these edicts, however, the Jews were exempted. They had only to 
refrain from meeting in a single general aMoeiation. They were allowed the 
(reeeierciseof their worship.andgovernment by the chiefs of their synagogues. 
It was easy for the Christians to take advantage of the general misconception 
which confounded ihcm with the Jews, and to hold their assemblies. At a 
later period, when they became more distinct, and their ordinary assemblies 
were forbidden, they availed themselves of those exceptions to the Julian and 
Augustan edicts which allowed the exislencc nf bcnefil-cluhs among the poor 
for fnnersl purposes, and permitted them to meet once a week. This eicep- 
tion became important under Hadrian (A.Li. 117-13S). 
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See Edwin Hatch, Organization of the Early Christian Churches; E. 
Loening, Gemeindeverfassung ; W. M. Ramsay, The Church in the Roman 
Empire^ etc.; J. S. Northcote and W. R. Brownlow, Roma SoUeranea^ 2d 
ed.; R. Lanciani, Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Excavations, p. 128; 
and Pagan and Christian Romcy p. 117; De Rossi, Roma Sotteranea, i. 
p. 209. 
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site luternattonal C^riticat Comtttentatns. 



"A dtcided advance on all other commenlarits." — The Outlook, 



DEUTERONOMY. 

By the Rev. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., 

s Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Chrid Church, G 



Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00, 



"No one coutd be better <]uali5ed Uuui Profeoor Driver to wrile ■ critical 

and eiegetical cununentary on Deuleronomy, II ii previoiu work* are author- 
ities in ail the dcpartnients involved; the grammar and lexicon of the IleWew 
language, the lower and higher criticiam, u well as eiegcsil and Biblical the- 
o'osyi ' • ' the interpretation in this commentary 11 careful and tober in the 
main. A wealth of historical, geogiaphical, and philological information illui- 
Iratea and elucidates both the narrative and the discourses. Valuable, though 
e often given." — Thi Cengrtgationalisl. 



"It is a pleasure to sec at last a really critical Old Tealainent commentary 
in English upon a portion of the Pentateuch, and especially one of such merit. 
This I lind superior to any other Commentary in any Innguage upon Deuter- 
onomy." — Pro(es»or E. L. Cuktis, of Vale University. 

" This volume of Professor Driver's is marked by hii well-known eare and 
accuracy, and it will be a great boon to every one who wishes to acquire a 
thorough knowledge, either of the Hebrew language, or of the contents of the 
Book of Deuteronomy, and their significance for the development of Old Tes- 
tament thought. The author finds scope for displaying his well-known wide 
and accurate knowledge, and delicate appreciation of the genius of (he 
Hebrew language, and bii readers are supplied with many carefully con- 
tlructed listi of words and enpreasions. He is at his best in the detailed 
examination of the teit." — Lendon Alhtnaum. 

" It must be said that this work is bound to take rank among the belt com- 
tnentaiies in any language on the important book with which it deals. On 
every page there is abundant evidence of a scholarly knowledge of the litera- 
ture, and of the most painstaking care to make the book useful to thorough 
itudents." — Tht Lulhiran Churchman. 

"The deep and difficult <iucglions raised by Deuteronomy are, in every in- 
stance, considered with care, insiglit, and critical acumen. The student who 
wishes for solid information, or ■ knowledge of method and temper of the 
new criticism, will find advintagc In consulting the pages of Dr. Driver."—. 
ZUhU Htratd, 




IVt believe this series to be of epoih-making importance," 

—The N. Y. EvAKGELisr. 



JUDGES. 



By Dr. QEORQE FOOT MOORE, 

Professor of Hebrew in Ando'er Theological Seminaiy. 



Crown 8vD. Net, $3.00. 



"The typographicBl exccutioD of Ihii handioine volume u worthy of 
icbolarly chiiacter of the contenli, and higher praite could not be given 
— Professor C. H. Toy, of Harvard Univtraty. 

"This work rcpcesenls the latest results of 'Sciectific Biblical SchoUnhil^ 
and as such has the gcEntest value for the purely critical student, especially 
the side of textual aiid literacy criticism." — Tht Chureh Standard. 

"Professor Moore has more than sustained his scholarly reputation in this 
work, which gives us for the first lime in English a commentary on Judges not 
excelled, if indeed equalled, in any language of the world." — PcoCessoi 
L. W. Batten, ef P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia, 

" Although a critical commentary, this work has its practical mti. And by 
its divisions, hesdliDea, etc., it is admirably adapted to the wanta of sll 
thoughtful students of the Scriptures. Indeed, with the other books of 
series, it is sure lo find its way into the hands of pastors and scholarly 
men." — Portland Zien's Herald. 

'■ Like its predecessors, this volume will be warmly welcomed — whilst to 
those whose means of securing up-to-date infonnation on the subject of which 
it trEa.ts are limited, it is simply invaluable," — Edinburgh Scotsman. 

" The work is done in an atmosphere of scholarly interest and indifference 
to dogmatism and controversy, which is at least refreshing. ... It is a noble 
introduction to the moral forces, ideas, and influences that controlled the 
period of the Judges, and a rnodel of what a historical comrocotary, with * 
practical end in view should be," — The Independent. 

"The work is marked by a clear and forcible style, by scholarly research, by 
critical acumen, by eitensive reading, and by evident familiarity with the 
Hebrew. Many of the comments and suggestions are valuable, while the 
index at the close is serviceable and salisfaclory." — Philadelphia Presbyterian. 

"This volume sustains the reputation of the series for accurate and wide 
icholarship given in clear and strong English, ... the scholarly reader wM 
find delight in the perusal of this admirable commentary." .— ^I'cn'i Herald, 
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Sfte lutcvnattonat Crtticat <gammcntavg. 



" IVi deim it a. 
of these volumes a 



needful for the studious pastor to possess himself 
lo obtain the best dictionary and encyclopedia." 

— The CONGREGATlONAUSr, 



ST. MARK. 



By the R«v. E. P. QOULD, D.D.. 

of New TeiUment Exegesis, P. E. Divinily School, Phitadelphi*. 



Crown 8vo. Net, S^.so* 



" Id point of ichoUrship, of iccuracy. of originality, Ihii last addition t( 
leiicl is worthji of its predecewors, while tor terseness and kectinc 
we should put it liiit of them all." — Tkt CengrtgatieHalist. 

"The whole make-up is that of a thoroughly helpful, instructive critical 
study of the Word, suipaising anything of the kind ever attempted in the 
English Iftngupige, and to students and clergymea knowing the proper use of 
a commentary il will prove ao invaluable aid." — Tht LulheraH Quarttrfy. 

" Professor Gould has done his work well and thoroughly. . , . The com- 
mentary is an admirable example of the critical method at its besL . . . The 
Word study . . . ihuwi not only familiarity with all the literature of the sub- 
ject, but patient, faithful, and independent inveiligation, ... It will rank 
among the best, as it is the latest commentary on this basal Gospel." — TAt 
CAristiaH tnltlligtneer. 



" Dr. Gould's commentary on Mark is a large success, . , . and a credit to 
American scholarship. ... He has undoubtedly given in a commentary on 
Mark which surpasses all others, a thing we have reason to eipect will be true 
in the case of every volume of the series to which it belongs." — Tit Biblical 
Werld. 



"The exegetical portion of the book is simple in atratigement, admirable 
in form and condensed in statement. . . . Di. Gould docs not slavishly follow 
any authority, but expresses his own opiaions in language both concise and 
clear." — Tit Chicago Standard. 

" In clear, forcible and elegant language the author futnishej the results of 
the best investigations on the second Gospel, both early and late. He lieaU 
these various sulijects with the hand of ■ master," — BbiIoh Zitn'i Herald. 

"The author ^ves abundant evidence of thorough acquaintance with the 
facts and history in the case, . . . His treatment of them is always fresh and 
scholarly, and oftenlimet helpful," — Tht Nrto Yerk Obsirvtr. 
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%tie IntcvHattonal fi^vitical Commctttarg. 

"// is hardly necessary to say thai this series will stand first 
among all English serial commentaries on the Bible" 

— The Biblical World. 



ST. LUKE. 



By the Rev. ALFRED PLUnnER. D.D.. 

Mulei of Univeraity College, Durham. Forraeily Fellow tnd Senior Tulor of 
Trinity CuUcge, Oxford. 



Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 



In the suthot'i Crilic&l Introduction to the G^mmentary is contained ■ faU 
treatment of a large nomber of important topics connected with the study of 
the Goipel, among which ate the following : The Authot of the Book — The 
SouTCO of the Gospel — Object and Plan of the Gospel — Characteristics^ 
Style and Language — The Integtity of the Gospel — The Text — Literary 

FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

If this Commentary bu any special features, Ihcy will perhapi be found in 
the illustrations from Jewish writings, in the abundance of refereoce* la the 
Septuaginl. and to the Acts and other books of the New TeMoment, in the 
frequent quotalioni of rendenngi in the Latin versions, and in the Mtcnlion 
which has been paid, both in the Introduction and throughout the Notes, to 
the marks of St. Luke's style. 

"It ii distinguished throughout by learning, sobriety of judgment, and 
sound exegesis. It is a weighty contribution to the interpretation of the 
Third Gospel, and will take an honorable place in the series of which it forms 
a pact." — Prof. D. D. Salmond, in the CriHeal Retrimi. 

" We ate pleased with the thoroughnew and scicntilic accuracy of the inter- 
pretations. ... It scemi to US that the prevailing characteristic of the hook 
II common sense, fortified by learning and piety." — TAt Herald and Prtstyter, 

"An important work, which no student of the Word of God can safely 
neglect."— Tht Church Standard. 

"The author has both the scholar's knowledge and the scholar's spirit 
necessary for the preparation of such ■ commentary. . ■ . Wc know of 
nothing on the Third Gospel which more thoroughly meets the wants of the 
Biblical scholar."— The OtUlMi. 

" The author is not only ■ profound scholar, but a chastened and reverent 
Christian, who undertakes to interpret a Gospel of Christ, so as to show 
Christ in his grandeur and loveliness of character." — Tie Soutitrn CiuriA- 

" It is a valuable and welcome addition to our somewhat scanty stock of 
first-class commentaries on the Third Gospel. By its scholarly thoroughness 
it well sustains the reputation which the International StKiks has already 
won." — Prof. J. H.T8ATKli,of Harvard University. 

' ' ' V rteettsty ftiblishttf, further mtiits are ntl yet 
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^ftc fntcruattonal ©rittcal (Commentary. 

" For the stuiiini this new commentary promises to bi indispen- 
sable" — The MErHODisT Recorder. 



ROMANS. 



By the Rev. WILLIAM SANDAV, D.D., 

Lady Margacel Piofeuoi uf Uivlnity, and Canon ot Chiisl Church, Oxford, 



Rev. A. C. HEADLAH. M.A., 

Fello* a\ All Souls' College, Oxford. 



Crown Svo. Net, Sj-oo. 



" From my knowledge of Dr. Sinday, ind rrom a brief c 
book, I am led to believe that it ia our beat criticaJ handbook to the Epistle. 
1 1 combines great learning with practjutl and suggestive interpretation." — 
Professor George B. Stevens, ef Yale UHii'trsily. 

" Profeaaor Sandny ia eicellent in scholarship, and of unsurpassed candor. 
The intruduction and detached notes are highly interesting and instructive. 
This commentary cannot fail to render the most valuable Bssislance to all 
earnest students. The volume augun well for the series of which it is a mem- 
bet." — Professor George P, Fishkr, «/ Yale Univeriily. 

"The scholarship and spirit or Dr. Sanday give assurance of an intcrprela- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans which will be both scholarly and spiritual." 
— Eh-. LvMAN Abbuit. 

"Tbe work of the authors has been carefully done, and will prove an 
acceptable adiUlion to the literature of the great Epistle. The exegesis is 
acute and learned . . , The authors show much familiarity with the work 
of their predecessors, and write with calmness and lucidity." — Nna Yori 
Observer. 

" We are confident that this commentary will find a place in every thought- 
ful minister's library. One may not be able to agree with the authors at some 
poiota, — and this is true of all commentaries, — but they have given us a work 
which cannot but prove valuable tu the critical study of Paul's masterly epis- 
tle." — ZlDM'j AdvecaU. 

" Wc do not hesitate to commend (his as the best commentary on Romans 
yet written in English. It will do much to populariie this admirable and 
mnch needed series, by showing that it is possible to be critical and scholarly 
and at the same time devout and spiritual, and intelligible to plain Bible 
readers."— The Church Standard. 

" A commentary with a very distinct character and purpose of its own. 
which brings to students and ministers an aid which they cannot obtain else- 
where. . . . There is probably no other commentary in which criticism ha* 
been employed so successfully and impartially to bring out the author's 
thoufiht." — A'. Y. Jndeptndtnt. 

"We have nothing but heartiest praise for the weightier matter* of Ihe 
commentary. It is not only critical, but exegetical, expository, doctrinal, 
practical, and eminently spiritual. The positive conclusions of the books are 
Tery numerous and are stoutly, gloriously evangelical. . . . The commentary 

Aft** fln» fnij In «1i^dV uilh Ih* ■itfn.-Al tf^^tfni'^ gf ihc wholc Word of God. 
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^be Unternational 



ITbcolOQical Xibraing* 



EDITORS' PREFACE. 

Theology has made great and rapid advances in recent 
years. New lines of investigation have been opened up, 
fresh light has been cast upon many subjects of the deepest 
interest, and the historical method has been applied with 
important results. This has prepared the way for a Library 
of Theological Science, and has created the demand for it 
It has also made it at once opportune and practicable now 
to secure the services of specialists in the different depart- 
ments of Theology, and to associate them in an enterprise 
which will furnish a record of Theological inquiry up to 
date. 

This Library is designed to cover the whole field of Chris- 
tian Theology. Each volume is to be complete in itself, 
while, at the same time, it will form part of a carefully 
planned whole. One of the Editors is to prepare a volume 
of Theological Encyclopaedia which will give the history 
and literature of each department, as well as of Theology 
as a whole. 

The Library is intended to form a series of Text-Books 

for Students of Theology, 

The Authors, therefore, aim at conciseness and compact- 
Dess of statement At the same time, they have io view 




B EDITORS' PREFACE. 

that large and increasing class of students, in other dqf 
ments of inquiry, who desire to have a systematic and thor- 
ough exposition of Theological Science. Technical matters 
will therefore be thrown into the form of notes, and the 
text will be made as readable and attractive as possible. 

The Library is international and interconfessionaL It 
will be conducted in a catholic spirit, and in the interests 
of Theology as a science. 

Its aim will be to give full and impartial statements both 
of the results of Theological Science and of the questions 
which are still at issue in the different departments. 

The Authors will be scholars of recognized reputation in 
the several branches of study assigned to them. They will 
be associated with each other and with the Editors in the 
effort to provide a series of volumes which may adequately 
represent the present condition of investigation, and indi- 
cate the way for further progress. 

CHARLES A. BRIGGS. 
STEWART D. F. SALMCWDt 
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C6e ^niern&ixonAf S^^cofogtcaf feiBrarj. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 

The Literature of the Old Testament 

By Prof. S. R. DRIVER, D.D. 



Crown 8vo, 558 psgM, $2.50 net 



■■ It is tbe most scholarly and critical work in the English lan- 
guage on the literature of the Old Testament, and fully tip to the 
present slate of research in Germany." — Prof. Pmur Schakf, D.D. 

" Canon Driver has arranged his material excellently, is succinct 
without beini; hurried or unclear, and treats the various critical prob- 
lems involved with admirable fairness and good judgment." 

—Prof. C. H. Tov. 

"His i „ . 

pendent- It is also thoroughly reverential, 
which his book will render in the present confusion of mind on this 
great subject, can scarcely bo overestimated." — TAt Leadon Tinus. 

"As a whole, there is probabJy do book in the English language 
equal to this ' Introduction to tbe Literature of the Old Testament' 
for the sludect who desires to understand what the modern criticism 
lAinks about the Bible." — Dr. Lvman Aubott, in thi Oullaot. 

•• The book is one worthy of its subject, thorough ia its treat- 
ment, reverent iu its tone, sympathetic in its estimate, frank in its 
recognition of difficulties, conservative (in the best sense of the 
word) in its statement of results." 

—Prof. Hbhry P.Smith, in Iht M.igiaiHe of Christian Litcraturt. 

'• In workmg out his method our author takes up each book in 
order and goes through it with marvelous and microscopic care. 
Every verse, every clause, word by word, is sifted and weighed, and 
its place in the hterary organism decided upon," 

— Tht PrtsbyleriaH Quarlerly. 

" It contains just that presentation of tbe results of Old Testa- 
ment criticism for which English readers in this department have 
been waiting. . . . Tbe whole book is excellent; it will be found 
helpful, characterised as it is all through by that scholarly poise of 
mind, whicb. when it does not know, is not ashamed to present de- 
grees of probability," — Ntio Werld. 

" . . . Canon Driver's book is cbaracteriiied throughout by 
thorough Christian scholarship, faithful research, caution in the 
expression of mere opinions, candor in the statement of facts and of 
the necessary inferences from them, and the devout recognition of 
Ihe divine inworking in the religious life of the Hebrews, and of the 
tokens of divine inspiration in the literature which records and em- 
bodies it."— Dr. A. P. pEABtmv, in tht Cambrid^i Trihint, 




Christian Ethics, 

By NEWMAN SMYTH. D.D., New Haven. 



Crown 8vo, 508 pases, $2.50 net. 




" As thisbook is the latest, soil is the fullest and 
treatment of the subject that we are familiar with. Patient anil 
haustive in itsntethcHl of inquiry, and stimulating and suggestive 
the topic it handles, we are confident that it will be a help to t- 
task of the moral understanding and interpretation of human life.' 
— TAe Living- Church. 

" This book of Dr, Newman Smyth is of extraordinary interest and 
value. It is an honor to American scholarship and American Chris- 
tian thinking. It is a work which has been wrought out with re- 
markable grasp of conception, and power of just analysis, fullnessof 
information, richness of thought, and affluence of apt and luminous 
illustration, lis style is singularly clear, simple, facile, and strong. 
Too much gratification can hardly be expressed at Che way the author 
lifts the whole subject of ethics up out of the slough of raerenaluraj- 
ism into its own place, where it is seen to be illumined by the Chris- 
tian revclaUoQ and vision." — The Advance. 

" Par from narrowing the subject by the apparent limitation of the 
title. Christian Ethics, Dr. Smyth has broadened it as one broadens 
his landscape by ascending to the highest possible point of view. 
The subjects treated cover the whole field ot moral and spiritual re. 
lations, theoretical and practical, natural and revealed, individual 
and social, civil and ecclesiastical. To enthrone the personal Christ 
as the true content of the ethical ideal, to show how tliis ideal is re- 
alized in Christian consciousness and bow applied in the varied de- 
partmcntsof practical life— these are the main objects of the book 
and no objects could be loftier." — TAt CangrcgatioHoliti. 

" It is a noble book. So far as I know Ethics have hitherto been 
treated exclusively from a philosophical point of view, as though 
there were no prophet of the Moral Law whose interpretation of it 
we accept as final and authoritative. In treating Ethics from the 
Christian point of view Professor Smyth bas made a notable con- 
tribution both philosophically and practically. His well-balanced 
statement of the Christian sociological principles, his moderate and 
well-balanced statement of the relations of the Church to sociolog- 
ical evolution, and his exfiosition of the duties of an agnostic toward 
the God who is unknown to him, and yet whose existence "" 
denied, strike me as among the most admirable features of 

admirable througbnut, which I hope may find its way'-' ■ 

tian schools and seminariei as a text-book." 

— Extrattfram a Itlltr of Dr. Lyman AbbeU. 
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f into our Chria- ^^1 
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Apologetics ; 

Or, Christianity Defensively Stated. 

By ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, D.D.. 

Fleatar o< ApolaRtlci mnd New Totamcnt EiCEMl). Prte Church College, 

UlUKDw; Author of- The Tnlnlni of the Twelve," -The Humllla- 

tiDO of Chrlal," " The Kingdom dI Qod." etc. 

Crown 8vo. 528 paEes, $2.50 net. 



Professor Bruce's work is not an abstract treatise on apologetics, 
but an apologetic presentation of the Christian faith, with reference 
to whatever in our intellectual environment makes faith difficult at 
the present time. 

It adilressesitself to men whose sympathies are with Christianity, 
and discusses the topics of pressing concern— the burning questions 
of the hour. It is offered as an aid to faith rather than a buttress of 
received belief and an armory of weapons for the orthodox believer. 

' ' The book throughout exhibits the methods and the results of 
conscientious, independent, expert and devout Biblical scholarship, 
and it is ot permanent value." — The Cengngatianalist. 

"The practical value of this book entitles it to a place in tbe 
first rank,"— 7»^ /nJiptnJtnt. 

" A patient and scholarly presentation of Christianity under 
aspects best fitted to commend it to 'ingenuous and Iruth-IoviDg 
minds.' " — Tie Nation. 

"The book is well-nigh indispensable to those who propose to 
keep abreast of the times.' — IVtittrn Christian Aiti'ocalt. 

"Professor Bruce does not consciously evade any difBculty, 
and he constantly aims to be completely fair-minded. For this 
reason he wins from the start the strong confidence of the reader." — 

" Its admirable spirit, no less than the strength of its arguments, 
will go far to remove many of the prejudices or doubts of those who 
are outside of Christianity, but who are. nevertheless, not infidels." — 
NriB Ytrk Tribune. 

" In a word, he tellsprecisely what all intelligent persona wish to 
know, and tells it in a clear, fresh and convincing manner. Scarcely 
anyone has so successfully rendered the service of showing what 
the result of the higher cnticism is for Ihe proper understanding of 
the history and religion of Israel."— vfHnWw Ktvitw. 

•• We have not for a long time taken a book in hand that is more 
stimulating to faith. . . . Without commenting further, we repeat 
that this volume is the ablest, most scholarly, most advanced, and 
sharpest defence of Christianity that has ever been wr" — "" 
theological library should be without \V—ZUn's Htraid. 
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History of Christian Doctrine. 

QEOROE P. FISHER, D.D., 

Tltiu SInct Pn>tcs»r ol EcclHUitlcal nirioi? In Vak Unlvarsltjr. 

Crown 8vo, 583 pages, $2.50 net. 



" He gives ample proof of rare scholarship. Many of the old doc. 
trines are restated with a freshness. lucidity and elegance of style 
which make it a very readable book," — TAt Nem York Oiiirver. 

"Intrinsically this volume is worthy of a foremost place monr 
modern literature . . . We have no work oa the subject in English 
equal to It. for variety and range, clearness of statement, judicious 
guidance, and catholicity of tone," — Lendon NtnconfarmUt and Inde- 

" It is only just to say that Dr. Fisher has produced the best His- 
tory of Doctrine that we have in English." — Thi New Vetk EvangtUit. 

■' It is to rae quite a marvel how a book of this kind (Fisher's 
'History of Christian Doctrine') can l)e written so accurately to 
scale, it could only be done by one who had a very complete com- 
mand of all the penods."— Prof. William Sanoav, Ox/ord. 

" It presents so many new and fresh points and is so thoroughly 
treated, and brings into view contemporaneous thought, especially 
the American, that it is a pleasure to read it, and wiS be an equal 
pleasure to go back to it again and again." — Bishop John P. Uukst. 

" Throughout there is manifest wide reading, careful prepara- 
tion, spirit and good judgment,"^/';*H^A//*iii Pretiyterian. 

"The language and style are alike delightfully fresh and easy 
. . . A book which will be found both stimulating and instructive 
to the student of theology." — Tit Churchman. 

' ' Professor Fisher has trained the public to expect the excellen- 
cies of scholarsliip, candor, judicial equipoise and admirable lucidity 
and elegance of style in whatever comes from bis pea. But ia the 
present work he has surpassed himself."— Pro f. J. H. Thaver, a/ 
Harvard Divintly Scheol. 

" It meets the severest standard; there is fullness of knowledge, 
thorough research, keenly analytic thought, and rarest enrichnieat 
for a positive, profound and learned critic. There is interpretative 
and revealing sympathy. It is of the class of works that mark epochs 
in their several departments." — Thi Outteek. 

" As a first study of the History of Doctrine, Professor Pisher'a 
volume has the merit of being full, accurate and interesting." 

—Prof. Uakcus Dods. 
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